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New President Influential Factor in North Carolina Pine Industry 


NORFOLK, VA., March 30.—At its annual con- 
vention held here today the members of the North 
Carolina Pine Association elected as president of 
that organization Gilbert L. Hume, vice president 
and general manager of the Montgomery Lumber 
Co., of Suffolk, Va., and secretary-treasurer of the 
Hollister Lumber Co., of Hollister, N. C. 

The new president of the association is a quiet, 
unassuming lumberman whose innate 
modesty has kept him out of the lime- 
light of publicity but who has long 
been an influential factor in the North 
Carolina pine industry and in the 
affairs of this association. He brings 
to the office of president of the asso- 
ciation a keen, analytical knowledge 
of the lumber industry possessed by 
few and surpassed by none, and a long 
experience and a quiet enthusiasm that 
eminently qualify him for leadership 
in associated effort at a time when it 
is so important that association work 
be planned and executed in such way 
as to give the greatest service to the 
industry and to the public at large. 

While numerically the North Caro- 
lina Pine Association is one of the 
smallest of the organizations of manu- 
facturing lumbermen, it is one of the 
oldest, the meeting in Norfolk this 
week being its thirty-first annual con- 
vention. It is made up of manufactur- 
ers of North Carolina pine in the three 
States of Virginia, North Carolina and 
South Carolina, The new president has 
been a leader in the development of 
modern thought in connection with 
association work and to him in large 
measure is due the credit for the 
splendid service rendered in recent 
years to its members by the associa- 
tion in the matter of uniform cost 
accounting, that has helped to lift the 
industry from the ranks of uncertain 
returns to a position of practically 
assured profits thru an accurate knowl- 
edge of costs and the consequent adop- 
tion of better merchandising methods. 

Gilbert L. Hume was born in Buf- 
falo, N. Y., in 1876, entered the lum- 
ber business at an early age and his 
entire business career has been in that 
industry and practically with only two 
concerns. After obtaining a high 
school education in Warsaw, N. Y., at 
the age of nineteen Gilbert Hume 
entered the employ of Underhill & Poole, a whole- 
sale lumber concern, beginning at the bottom of 
the ladder as office boy and with the quiet determi- 
nation that has characterized his entire business 
life he applied himself to becoming familiar with 
the fundamental details that formed the foundation 
upon which he has built up a successful business 
career. The firm name later was changed to H. M. 
Poole & Co., and Gilbert Hume was advanced 


thru successive stages until he became secretary- 
treasurer of that company, retaining that position 
until 1907, when he came south to become secretary 
of the Montgomery Lumber Co., at Suffolk, Va. 
In 1906 Guy Buell, who was vice president of 
HH. M. Poole & Co., came south, leaving Mr. Hume 
to wind up the affairs of that company and to join 
him a year later at Suffolk. Since that time these 





GILBERT L. HUME, SUFFOLK, VA. ; 
Elected President of the North Carolina Pine 


two men have been closely associated, both in their 
lumber business and in the affairs of the North 
Carolina Pine Association, of whieh their concern, 
the Montgomery Lumber Co., has been a member 
since the organization of the company. 

Gilbert Hume now is vice president and general 
manager of the Montgomery Lumber Co., of Suf- 
folk, Va., and secretary-treasurer of the Hollister 
Lumber Co., of Hollister, N. C., of both of which 


Association 


companies Guy Buell is president. The latter is 
a new company which recently was organized and 
purchased the holdings of the Fosburgh Lumber Co. 
1903, at New Windsor, Md., Gilbert 
Hume married Miss Margaret E. Ecker and of 
this union four children have been born, three 
boys and one girl, and their family life in the 
comfortable home at Suffolk is ideal. That these 
children shall have the full benefit of 
the higher college education that was 
denied to him is the desire and inten- 
tion of the father and already plans 
are being made to that end. 

Gilbert Hume is the oldest of a 
family of twelve children and_ his 
father and mother both are living and 
are hale and hearty, the former at the 
age of 76 and the latter, 67. They 
recently have made a trip to the Pacifie 
coast, spent the winter in California 
and now are in Suffolk for a visit with 
the family of their son. 

As is the case with practically every 
leader in the lumber industry, Mr. 
Hume takes an active interest in the 
civic affairs of his town and is prom- 
inent in every movement looking to its 
improvement and upbuilding. Just 
now there is a plan on foot that is 
meeting with his hearty aid and en- 
dorsement to secure for Suffolk what 
is needed in so many. of the rapidly 
growing towns of the South, a modern 
hotel. 

The Montgomery Lumber Co., of 
which Mr. Hume is vice president and 
general manager, operates three saw- 
mills, with an aggregate normal capa- 
city of 4,500,000 to 5,000,000 feet 
monthly. Logs for manufacture in the 
mill at Suffolk are transported a dis- 
tance of three hundred miles over the 
Atlantic Coast Line Railroad. The 
Hollister Lumber Co., of which he is 
secretary-treasurer, has a normal 
capacity of 2,000,000 feet monthly. 

Mr. Hume long has been a quiet, but 
active association worker and for the 
last three years has been chairman of 
the cost and values committee of the 
organization, in which capacity he has 
done most effective work in bringing 
the members to a realization of the 
need and of the value of proper cost 
accounting and closer codperation. It 
was in connection with the affairs of 
the North Carolina Pine Emergency Bureau during 
the recent war, however, that Mr. Hume was 
enabled to perform perhaps his most. valuable serv- 
ice to the industry and he spent much time in 
Washington during the war and after the armistice, 
rendering a magnificent dual service to his coun- 
try and to the lumber industry. 

The North Carolina Pine Association now repre- 

(Concluded on Page 55) 
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THE SUGGESTION to fight forest fires by dropping 
gas bombs on them from airplanes, has led the 
Canadian Forest Department to estimate that it 
would cost about $375,000 an acre to extinguish 
forest fires in this way. 


In a recent Kentucky case, 211 S. W. 765, it is 
held that knowledge by one loaning money on real 
estate that improvements are being made on the 
property, does not amount to sufficient notice to 
subordinate the mortgage to mechanics’ lien, if 
this general knowledge does not include a knowl- 
edge of the nature of the contract or that the 
laborers are not paid in cash. 


In 1914 American manufacturers produced 300,- 
$00 pounds of artificial silk made from cellulose, 
.argely wood cellulose. The production in 1918 was 
approximately 13,000,000 pounds. Importations of 
artificial silk in 1914 were over $4,000,000 and are 
now only about one-fourth of that sum. It is now 
being used to advantage in fabric mixtures with 
natural silk and wool, but its chief market is in the 
form of hosiery. 


THE PROFITEERING landlord seems to be having 
his inning; but it is a long lane that has no turning, 
and the tenant’s turn will come sooner or later— 
probably later, as it will require several years for 
the supply of "houses and apartments to catch up 
vith the demand. In the meantime—and it is a 
mean time for tenants—the only way out is to heed 

the oft reiterated advice to ‘‘own your own home.’? 

MANUFACTURERS of fiber containers are some- 
what worried over the carelessness of shippers in 
not properly tapeing and sealing the outer joints 


and seams. They are also attempting to discour- 
age the re-use of such containers. They believe 
that the fiber container is just good enough to be 
used once, but no more. No one has discovered, 
however, that the wood box is any the worse for 
re-use because of having once passed thru the 
rough handling incident to modern transportation; 
for if it has been racked a few additional nails 
will repair it. 


A NEWLY discovered cause of rotting of fire hose 
should be watched for and guarded against in saw- 
mill fire equipment. A number of eastern fire de- 
partments have had trouble with rotted spots in 
the interior of the hose near the couplings, the 
fabric being broken down as tho by acid, and tests 
indicated that sulphuric acid really did the dam- 
age. Tests upon samples of hose kept in water 
for two months or so, indicated that the water 
became appreciably impregnated with sulphuric 
acid, and it appears that in the drying of the hose 
the acid may become sufficiently concentrated to 
cause corrosion of the fabric. The chemical theory 
is obscure, but the sulphur present in the rubber 
coating seems to be broken down into sulphuric 
acid. The trouble appears only where the hose 
is dried upon racks instead of vertically in towers, 
and the remedy seems to be thoro drying of the 
hose as rapidly as possible in a position sufficiently 
inclined to promote prompt drainage. The damage 
is less noticeable with hard water than with soft. 


Kansas Shows the Way to 
Industrial Peace 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is pleased to repro- 
duce in this issue a speech by Gov. Henry J. Allen, 
of Kansas, describing the new Kansas industrial 
court law. 

The theory of industrial controversies has here- 
tofore been that they were private fights between 
the employer and the employees, but the modern 
tendency is to recognize in principle the very direct 
interest of the public in the outcome of any con- 
troversy of this sort. The Kansas law is based 
upon this principle as far as the four essentials 
of food, fuel, clothing and transportation are con- 
cerned. The mandates of the industrial court are 
final upon both operators and men in these indus- 
tries, and they may be given like authority in other 
industries by stipulation of the parties to the dis- 
pute. 

The Kansas idea will be watched with interest, as 
it promises to give actual results instead of leaving 
the labor question as a political football. 


New Chief Forester Points Way to 
Successful Forest Policy 


Addressing the annual meeting of the National 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association in Wash- 
ington last week in his first public address in the 
capacity of chief forester of the United States, 
which was briefly summarized on page 66 of the 
March 27 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Col. 
W. B. Greeley displayed a breadth of vision and 
a spirit of conciliation that should go far to secure 
the hearty codperation of timber owners and lum- 
ber manufacturers in his effort to bring into being 
a comprehensive national forest policy that will 
help to conserve and maintain our forest resources 
and guarantee to posterity an ample supply of 
wood for all its uses. 

Col. Greeley believes that there should be mutual 
concessions and a recognition by each side of the 
merits and the rights of the other. The Govern- 
ment can not expect the timber owner to carry the 
burden of reforestation, nor should the timber 
owner plant himself firmly upon the inalienable 
rights granted him by the Constitution and decline 
to codperate to the fullest extent within reason with 
the Government and State in the matter of fire pre- 
vention and protection and proper forest conserva- 
tion. 


A broad, liberal view of the question as outlined 
by Col. Greeley will get the desired results much 
more rapidly and satisfactorily than will the illib- 
eral and uncontrolled utterances of some of the for- 
esters of the country who have precipitated them- 
selves into the discussion. Col. Greeley’s talk to 
the lumbermen at Washington made a distinctly 
favorable impression and if followed up should 
result in codperation between the Forest Service 
and the lumber industry that can not fail to make 
an impression upon Congress and bring about legis- 
lation and a forest policy on which all can agree 
and in the administration of which all can work in 
harmony. 
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Association Field 


Aberdeen-Hoquiam, Marshfield, Ore....... 88 

WH Sadeacceeus 88 Meridian, Miss....... 94 
Baltimore, Md........ 94 Memphis, Tenn...... 85 
Bellingham, Wash... 89 Milwaukee, Wis...... 85 
Wem, GiGiknccscsces 89 Minneapolis, Minn.... 95 
Bette, H. Be ccccdes 85 New Orleans, La.... 94 
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Shortage of Homes Puts Serious 
Crimp in Cupid’s Plans 


‘(In the spring a young man’s fancy lightly 
turns to thoughts of love,’’ according to the poet, 
and experience and observation compel the admis- 
sion that the allegation is well founded. But to 
what purpose is the turning unless a suitable home 
for the loved one is available or can be provided? 

In plain prose, and all seriousness, we are faced 
by the disquieting fact that the present acute short- 
age of houses discourages, and in many cases for- 
bids, the contracting of marriages and the setting 
up of new homes. That this is a fact of far reach- 
ing social and economic significance hardly needs 
to be pointed out. This condition, which has never 
before existed in this country, at least to the extent 
that it now exists, must be alleviated, if not reme- 
died, by the building of many thousands of houses 
this year. The music of the wedding bells must not 
be hushed. The enforced postponement of mar- 
riages because of the lack of houses that young 
couples can rent or buy upon terms within their 
reach is unfortunate and may become tragic. 

The home is the foundation of the nation, and 
economic conditions that threaten the normal de- 
velopment of home and family life can not long 
exist without serious consequences. Not for senti- 
mental but for the soundest and most practical 
reasons all good citizens, and there are none bet- 
ter than the lumbermen of the country, must give 
their best endeavors to encouraging and aiding the 
building of houses, and yet more houses, until the 
ideal condition of a home for every family and a 
family for every home is realized. 


Facts About Forest Resources 
Dispel Popular Fallacies 


If any of the lumbermen attending the meeting 
of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation in Washington last week had an idea that 
the timber resources of this country were nearing 
exhaustion they had that idea forever dispelled by 
one of the speakers, Ralph C. Angell, of the Willapa 
Lumber Co., Portland, Ore. 

Mr. Angell told them that, based on present rate 
of production, there is timber enough in the Pa- 
cific Northwest alone to maintain the supply for 
one hundred years. He followed this with the in- 
teresting statement that he had just been informed 
by an eminent engineering authority that at the 
normal rate of growth the present supply of stand- 
ing timber would be entirely reproduced within 
100 years; so that at the end of another century, 
based upon present normal production of lumber, 
there will be standing just as much timber as there 
is today in that territory, while if proper methods 
of forest protection are practised the new growth 
will even exceed that. 


This is an impressive statement, calculated to 
quiet the hysteria of those uninformed people who 
go about the country insisting that the forest re- 
sources of the country are practically exhausted 
and that the end of the lumber industry is in sight. 


Operating the Planing Mill at 
Cost Plus Profit 


There has been at conventions and elsewhere 
considerable discussion of the ordinary retail lum- 
ber yard planing mill tending to show that in 
most cases it has added merchandising convenience 
and service to the customer which is usually in its 
actual direct results producer of a loss rather than 
of a profit. It does help the retailer to sell lumber 
bills which otherwise he might not secure and he 
does make a profit on the lumber. Usually, how- 
ever, his estimate of the cost of turning out special 
work in the planing mill is too low. Of course, 
this is often deliberately so. He prices the article 
at what he might have bought it if he had been 
foresighted enough to include it in his stock against 
the call for it, rather than pricing it at the local 
cost to produce. 


There is a question, however, as to whether the 
customer should not be charged for the readiness 
to serve of the local planing mill facilities. If 
he is quoted a price based upon the cost to purchase 
elsewhere, he should be willing to wait until it can 
be purchased elsewhere and supplied to him. If 
he wants expedited service with the facilities of 
the planing mill he should be willing to pay for it. 

There are many other lines of business in which 
the customer is not quoted an advance price for 
a special order of any sort. If his car is repaired 
at the garage he is told the price after the job 
is completed and the price is based upon the actual 
materials and labor used. The same is true if he 
requires the service of a plumber. This principle 
is also being widely applied in the contracting field 


and many very large contracts are now let on the 
basis of cost plus a stipulated profit. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in its issue of March 
21 told of one Toledo planing mill which has 
adopted this plan which it calls an ‘‘open order 
plan.’’ It has thrown its accounts open to cus- 
tomers and when they want work done they them- 
selves can see what it has cost and what additional 
profit is charged for the service. The plan is said 
to be working very satisfactorily so far, and it will 
be of interest to see how the business prospers 
under this old plan put to use in a new line of 
business. 


Suggestions for Improving the 


Wood Freight Car 


The discussion of the possibilities of wood car 
construction by a master car builder in this week’s 
issue will be of interest to the lumber industry. It 
appears to indicate that the railroads will have to 
build wood cars and reinforce their present wood 
equipment instead of replacing it, whether or not 
such action appeals to them as desirable from an 
engineering standpoint. 

This is because the steel car building facilities 
of the country are entirely inadequate to the re- 
quirements for equipment necessary to remedy the 
present shortage and to meet the normal growth 
needs of transportation. 

This being so, what he has to say about better 
design for freight cars is of interest. 

The article as submitted was accompanied by 
graphie blueprint diagrams which were incapable 
of engraving reproduction, and which have there- 
fore been reduced to tabular form. There were also 
two chapters discussing stresses and designs which 
would have been of much interest to engineers but 
which, inasmuch as they consist largely of algebraic 
formulae, would not have been of much value to 
our readers. 


An Important Discussion of 


Sawmill Accounting 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN begins in this issue 
a series of articles on sawmill accounting which 
will cover this subject in a very thoro manner. The 
author, Mr. Mahony, has been a member of the 
accounting staff of Lybrand Ross Bros. & Mont- 
gomery, of New York City, with offices and agencies 
in many other large cities. He has worked with 
lumber accounts since 1908, and during the war was 
extensively employed by the Government in account- 
ing investigations in the lumber field in various sec- 
tions of the country. His public auditing work dur- 
ing the last ten years has given him an opportunity 
to study nearly all of the accounting systems and 
methods in use in the industry and he speaks, there- 
fore, not of the abstract theory of accounting, but 
of its practical application to sawmill accounts. 

There seems to be an impression abroad in the 
lumber industry that the conditions of lumber manu- 
facture vary so greatly that the accounting for each 
particular operation must be specially devised. 
This may to a certain extent be true. The ordinary 
principles of mathematics, however, are always the 
same. Two plus two is always four, and three 
plus five equals eight in every language and in 
every industry. The basic rules of accounting are 
similarly universal, and there is one right way and 
multitudinous wrong ways of keeping any set of 
lumber accounts. 

Mr. Mahony is also working upon the rather 
interesting principle that the main ledger accounts 
for large manufacturing businesses should be of 
condensed and simple in form, greatly similar to the 
like accounts of a small business, and that the 
ramifications of operating detail should be taken 
care of in a separate set of operating accounts, 
producing the results which are condensed into the 
main set of accounts. In this way a system can be 


built which can be cxpand-d or contracted to meet 
the needs of a lumber manufacturing business of 
any size. It will be of interest to see how he 


works this subject out in subsequent articles. 


ONE oF the things that always have interested 
Americans visiting England has been the feature 
of landscape gardening technically known as to- 
piary gardening, or the custom of trimming yew 
and box trees in odd and often fantastic forms, 
such as globes, crosses, and even birds and animals. 
The nurseries of the Royal Kew Gardens have re- 
cently received an order from a Scotch estate owner 
for a reproduction of his family crest in clipped 
yew. The difficulty of the undertaking may better 
be understood when it is known that the crest con- 
sists of a pelican on its nest, feeding its young—in 
the manner described in the ancient myth regarding 
this bird—from a wound in its breast. It will re- 
quire at least six years to grow, train and clip the 
trees into the desired form, 


Corporations to Help Finance 
Home Building Multiply 


There appears on page 62 of this issue an in- 
teresting and significant survey, dealing with 
the formation of home financing corporations in 
many cities of the United States. There is, 
indeed, hardly a city, or a town of considerable 
size—particularly if dependent upon manufac- 
turing industries—that does not either now have 
or contemplate forming a corporation or associa- 
tion of some sort, apart from existing building 
and loan associations and mortgage loan concerns, 
to aid in the financing of home building to meet 
the present emergency. 

These corporations are capitalized for amounts 
ranging from several millions down to one hun- 
dred thousand dollars, or even less in some in- 
stances. In Chicago plans are now being aggres- 
sively pushed looking to the formation of a loan 
corporation with a fund of $15,000,000, to be 
loaned in amounts not exceeding $6,000 to an in- 
dividual, up to 80 percent of the total combined 
value of the lot and the completed building. It 
is expected by the committee of the Chicago Real 
Estate Board promoting this plan that the fund 
will be underwritten by the banks and the large 
manufacturing and business concerns of the city. 
Collateral trust bonds will be issued against the 
individual mortgages, the latter being deposited 
with a title and trust company as trustee, and the 
bonds will then be disposed of, in units of con- 
venient size, to country banks and individual in- 
vestors. Thus the funds advanced by the banks 
and other underwriters will not be tied up for any 
protracted period. The Chicayo plan is briefly 
outlined on page 52. , 

That these corporations, which are a quite 
recent development in the field of home financing, 
are destined to play an important part in stimu- 
lating house building seems fairly certain. The 
amount of capital rendered available for build- 
ing purposes thru the operations of these organi- 
zations will aggregate many millions of dollars. 
The number of houses already completed or under 
way thru their agency is very considerable, and 
more are being begun every day. The plans of 
organization, methods of operation, and results 
attained by these corporations may be studied 
with advantage by all communities where the 
housing shortage has assumed such proportions 
as to render special measures of relief necessary. 


The Senate Favors a Large 
Forestry Appropriation 


The agricultural appropriation bill as passed by 
the Senate increases the appropriation for the 
Forest Products Laboratory by $50,000 over the 
House figures, and also made increases in appropria- 
tions for fire fighting and adopted an amendment 
which will enable the Forest Service to establish a 
forest experimentation station at Asheville, N. C. 

What will happen to these additional appropria- 
tions when the bill goes into conference is, of course, 
unpredictable at this time. It is to be hoped that 
no a cuts in this section of the bill will be 
made. 


Some Easily Avoidable Causes 
of Industrial Discontent 


Speaking before the Master Builders’ Associa- 
tion in Boston recently, Whiting Williams, a Cleve- 
land (Ohio) steel manufacturer who, in order to 
get the working man’s viewpoint, spent several 
months last year as a day laborer in various in- 
dustries, told his hearers that if bolshevism ever 
sweeps this country it will be due more to the 
mistakes of the bosses than to the spouting of agi- 
tators. He went on to say that the average Amer- 
ican working man is no bolshevist by natural in- 
clination. What he wants is a steady job, with 
fair pay and proper working and living conditions, 
and, most of all, maximum of opportunity for the 
young man and maximum of security for the elderly 
man. Every decent man wants to feel that he is 
making good, but when a foreman, himself perhaps 
inefficient, bullheaded or temperamentally unfitted 
for his job, hires and fires at will, the men lose all 
hope and pride of workmanship. 

The above are a few pointed remarks culled from 
his address, and it must be admitted that they 
have force. A fair minded employer welcomes 
constructive criticism, and desires to understand 
the viewpoint of the men on his payroll. The 
speaker sharply condemned the methods and the 
manner of ‘‘most paymasters,’’ altho the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN does not for a moment believe 
that the indictment would lie against the majority, 
or even any considerable proportion, of the men 
charged with the duty of paying off in the lumber 
industry, either in the woods or at the mills. He 
says, however: ‘‘Most paymasters destroy on every 
pay day 10 percent of the good will that should 
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be cultivated between employer and employee when 
they hand the laborer his money as tho the com- 
pany were doing him a favor.’’ 

The point is well taken, and such an attitude, 
where it is manifested by any paymaster, can not 
be too sharply condemned. If a man has not earned 
his money he should not get it; but if he has earned 
it he is entitled to receive it as a party to an hon- 
orable business transaction, without any sacrifice 
of self respect and with as little inconvenience and 
loss of his time as possible. In a certain great 
industry of Chicago the sight of long lines of men, 
numbering hundreds, standing often for one, two 
»r more hours in rain, snow or sleet, slowly moving 
up to the pay window, was for years a familiar 
one. Whether the leaders in this industry have 
since come to their senses and adopted methods of 
paying off more in accord with modern standards 
in industry the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is unable 
to say, but it is safe to say that they have paid 
dearly for their flagrant disregard of common 
decency and humanity in dealing with their em- 
ployees. 

It does no harm to get the other fellow’s view- 
point, and when an employer is willing to sacrifice 
his comfort and take a place in the ranks of labor 
for the purpose of securing first hand impressions 
as to what the workingman conceives to be just 
grounds for complaint, thoughtful and fair minded 
employers will carefully weigh his conclusions and 
seek to remedy any conditions that make for avoid- 
able dissatisfaction or friction. 


Each Hour Should Return Value in 
Wealth, Health or Happiness 


Most business men are very careful with their 
bank accounts, but many are reckless with their 
‘‘time accounts.’? They assent readily enough 
to the adage ‘‘Time is money,’’ but somehow do 
not hook it up to their own daily routine. There 
is not a dollar of wealth anywhere in the world 
that was not created thru the expenditure of a 
certain, definite period of time by someone, or by 
more than one. Even gold and diamonds are use- 
less in their natural state. Until time has been 
expended upon them, in mining, refining, cutting 
and polishing, they are of merely potential value. 
Wise old Ben Franklin said: ‘‘Do not squander 
time, for it is the stuff that life is made of.’’ He 
might have added that it is the stuff that wealth is 
made of also. 

If your income last year figures out at $10 a day, 
and you averaged eight hours a day, each hour 
was worth to you $1.25. If it figures out at $100 a 
day, each hour carried a price tag of $12.50. It 
is a good plan to regard each hour of the business 
day as having a definite cash value. A man should, 
of course, take time for recreation, but he should 
recognize that he is paying a definite price for it, 
and consider whether the benefits derived, in health 
and added vigor, or otherwise, warrant the expendi- 
ture. Many a man while walking the golf links or 
easting a fishing line has ‘‘hatched’’ business ideas 
and plans that have more than reimbursed him for 


all the time spent in recreation during the entire 
year. Others, banishing all thoughts of business 
from their minds, have stored up physical vigor and 
‘*pep’’ that have added to their business efficiency 
and thus paid handsome dividends. Proper, pur- 
poseful recreation, however, is one thing, and the 
aimless ‘‘killing’’ of time is something entirely 
different. 

Lumbermen are a busy lot, and probably need 
caution or advice along this line as little as any 
class of business men on earth, but when ‘‘spring 
fever’’ is abroad in the land no one is wholly 
exempt. In these days when increased production 
and maximum efficiency all along the line are so 
much needed we must all tighten up our belts an- 
other notch or two, roll up our sleeves, and tackle 
the next job ahead with vim and determination. 
In talking and thinking about thrift we should 
recognize that thrift with regard to time is just 
as essential as with regard to money matters with 
which the idea has been commonly associated. 


HovusinG, or home financing corporations are 
springing up like mushrooms all over the country, 
but they are by no means of mushroom character, 
being, as a rule, backed by the substantial busi- 
ness men, bankers ete. of the various communities, 
and ably managed. These corporations are doing 
a great deal and seem destined to do still more to 
make it possible for the man of small means to 
acquire a home of his own, and thus are contribut- 
ing to the welfare and stability of the nation. 











MERICAN INDUSTRY, FINANCE AND TRADE 








There are in evidence indications of the exer- 
cise of discrimination in the purchase of cloth- 
ing. Both men and women are showing a disposi- 
tion to slow down, that is the first development 
pointing to a curtailment of the wild extravagance 
and reckless spending that have prevailed in recent 
months. This development is manifesting itself 
in the East more than in the middle West. 


It is too early, however, to conclude that the peak 
of prices has been reached and passed. The exer- 
cise of caution in buying must become a great deal 
more general to insure a genuine downward tend- 
ency in prices. There are too many counter cur- 
rents at work to justify a conclusion that business 
has turned the corner and has a clear course ahead. 
The business situation at the moment gives evi- 
dence of being top heavy, or to put it in another 
way, of the country being so prosperous that busi- 
ness men as well as labor are tripping themselves. 

Examples of this are found in many directions, 
For instance, the automobile manufacturers are 
bidding against each other, not only for men, but 
for materials and semifinished parts. The country 
is being scoured for glass, tubing and castings of 
various kinds, while automobile manufacturers are 
unable to complete their turnover. Castings have 
been shipped to the middle West from New Eng- 
land because western foundries are unuvle to make 
deliveries and refuse to take on more business. 
This in itself would seem to indicate prosperity, 
but when it is realized that delay in completing 
automobiles necessitates the bidding up of prices 
for materials, castings and the like, as well as for 
labor, and entails the borrowing of additional 
money at the banks, it will be seen that there is 
an element in the situation that is menacing. 

The whole situation seems to be approaching a 
point where something must give way, and yet 
there are few that feel sufficiently sure of the 
future to make a forecast of what is likely to take 
place. All are exercising conservatism because most 
of the leaders are displaying a disposition to 
tighten up as far as possible in expectation of a 
radical change in the political, economic and finan- 
cial situation before the end of the summer. This 
attitude is encouraging because in business and in 
finance the expected seldom proves as serious as, 
the forecast. 

There is in practically all lines of industry a 
serious shortage of labor which is causing com- 
petitive bidding and the shifting of labor from 
place to place. Estimates of the shortage ap- 
proximate 20 percent and a part of this shortage 
can be traced directly to lower efficiency. Wage 
earners are so well paid that they are showing a 
disposition to disregard the danger of losing their 
jobs, and refuse to work full time. Many of the 
men refuse to work the full week. Naturally all 
this has a bearing on the business situation. 

_ The greatest danger, however, is credit. There 
is @ general feeling that there must be a contrac- 
tion of credit and a liquidation of inventories 
which will place a large volume of goods on the 
market and result in a widespread cancelation of 
orders. Necessarily with the first signs of this 
there is likely to take place a shaking if not a 





crumbling of confidence, so that when business men 
begin to act with conservatism and predict panic, 
it is fairly safe to conclude that the realization 
and subsequent developments will not be nearly so 
serious as predicted. 

Manufacturers and leaders in the basic industries 
are urging their customers to reduce their pur- 
chases to the minimum. In consequence, buying of 
supplies is curtailed to the amount that can be 
manufactured and sold within three to five months. 
Naturally, this should prove beneficial. The prob- 
lem is how to persuade the wage earner and the 
newly made rich and others who have not been 
accustomed to handling money in so large amounts 
to curtail their expenditures more nearly to their 
actual requirements. There is little indication of 
rational buying among the wage earning class. 

Dealing with the business situation and in an 
effort to curtail credits and check further inflation, 
the Federal Reserve Board today appears to be fune- 
tioning with more energy and courage than have 
been displayed since its inception. Its determination 
to approve the preferential discount rate, its refusal 
to accept drafts drawn by cotton factors and its 
ruling on deduction of exchange by member banks 
are steps in the direction of conservatism. But 
there are indications that business is a considerable 
distance from the clearing and that there must be 
exercised further conservatism before it can be 
said to be out of the woods. 

The question as to when the money market will 
right itself is constantly being asked and of course 
is a question which no one can answer because it 
involves a great many variable factors. People 
must curtail the lavish expenditure of money if 
the credit structure is to be strengthened. Few 
realize to what extent the country has expanded the 
volume of credit without a corresponding increase 
in new wealth or in accumulated reserve. The 
United States during the progress of the European 
war became the world’s banker and practically all 
of the civilized nations are turning to her for credit 
or aid of some kind. 

The banking power of this country as expressed 
by the capital, surplus, profits, circulation and de- 
posits of all national banks and all reporting State 
banking institutions, including private companies, 
together with the estimated amount of such funds 
in non-reporting State banks, plus the capital, sur- 
plus, Government reserve deposits and circulation 
of the Federal Reserve Banks, was $45,756,300,000. 
At the end of last June this banking power repre- 
sented three times that of the entire world in 1890 
as estimated by Mulhall. In other words, in thirty 
years our banking power has increased nine-fold, 
it being estimated by Mulhall at $5,150,000,000 in 
1890. The estimate of comptrollers of the currency 
of the increase in total banking power of this coun- 
try in the last fiscal year is $6,673,500,000. 

The total resources of the national banks alone 
amount to $22,445,000,000. At the beginning of 
the European war, the total deposits of the 7,538 
national banks was $8,187,569,000; the aggregate 
loans and discounts, $6,400,000,000; while the total 
reserve held was $1,577,666,000. Last November 
(the latest available statistics) the 7,865 national 
banks held $17,467,853,000 in deposits; $12,240,- 





718,000 aggregate loans and discounts, and $1,262,- 
482,000 in reserve. The excess reserve on Sept. 12, 
1914, which was before the Federal Reserve act went 
into effect, was $116,955,000, while last November 
the excess had declined to $59,562,000. Thus the 
expansion provided for by the Federal Reserve act 
had been absorbed and more than half of the excess 
reserve of the pre-war period had been used. ‘There 
is little wonder, therefore, that the Federal Reserve 
Board felt it necessary to apply the brakes and vse 
Federal Reserve machinery to check further expan- 
sion of eredit. 

The ratio of loans and discounts to the total de- 
posits in the national banks of 1914 was 78.18 per- 
cent, while last November it was 66.18 percent. 
The ratio of total deposit. to capital in 1914 was 
772.17 percent, whereas in November last it was 
1,514 percent. These figures show the position of 
the national banks alone and it is reasonable to 
conclude that the State banks do not differ mate- 
rialiy in a comparison with the 1914 position. 

To back up this increase in banking power, it is 
essential that there be maintained behind it an in- 
creased production of wealth and not a mere mark- 
ing up of prices and an actual decrease in pro- 
duction. The former means a creation of new 
wealth, while the other method is a mere bookkeep- 
ing operation which ultimately is certain to bring 
us to grief. Careful analysis of production statis- 
ties clearly indicates that in some directions we 
have slowed down and radically reduced the out- 
put of the mines and factories, measured in quan- 
tity, altho the value of the production in some in- 
stances is much larger. Price inflation with 
diminished production does not enrich the country. 

It is true that a part of our banking expansion is 
represented by credit extensions abroad. The 
foreign trade of the country measured in dollars is 
enormous. Between 1914 and 1919 we shipped, 
over and above the value of merchandise imported 
during the same period, approximately $15,000,- 
000,000 worth of merchandise. A very large part 
of this huge eredit balance represents goods paid 
for with money borrowed from our Government 
and is still owing. Of course the Treasury holds 
bonds of the several governments to this amount. 

It is impossible to demand payment in gold for 
all goods shipped to Europe in excess of those im- 
ported, for the reason that all the gold coin and 
gold bullion in the world aside from that held in 
our own Treasury and banking system amounts to 
searcely $6,000,000,000. Were all this gold, or 
about 60 percent of the credit balance of trade we 
have accumulated, to be sent us we would still 
have a considerable balance due us from other 
countries, 

Obviously we can not take this gold or any con- 
siderable part of it from other nations without 
wrecking our customers. Prosperity to endure must 
be based on sound principles. We must extend 
credit to our European customers and give them 
time to pay their debts. To inflate prices benefits 
no one beyond the increased profits received on 
goods exported. A lower price level with a pro- 
duction more nearly equal to our manufacturing 
capacity and supply of labor would prove a much 
healthier condition than that now existing. 
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BRIQUETTING OF SAWDUST 


Please advise if you have published any articles 
under “Briquetting of Wood Refuse.’’—INnquiry No. 73. 

[Descriptions of sundry processes have been pub- 
lished in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN from time to 
time, but it is believed that there is no plant in 
operation on the North American continent at this 
time which is actually producing briquettes in a 
commercial way. 

Technically the process offers too many difficul- 
ties; practically it has not paid in competition with 
ordinary fuel cost, altho present cost of coal offers 
a better opportunity than in the past, overbalanced 
to some extent of course by the labor costs of manu- 
facture. 

The briquetting of coal is well standardized. 
Sawdust can be briquetted in the same way upon a 
continuous operation press, heating the raw mate- 
rial and using a suitable binder of tar, pitch, rosin, 
or waste sulphite liquor from paper mills. 

Sawdust of almost any kind, but more par- 
ticularly of the resinous woods, can be compressed 
into very durable briquettes under sufficient pres- 
sure without any binder, and with only such heat 
as may be produced by the compression. Other 
processes have wound the briquetting with a wrap- 
ping of cord in the briquetting processes. 

Briquettes are worth little, if any, more as fuel 
than the fuel wood which can be produced from 
larger mill waste, and in most locations where such 
waste is produced fuel wood brings such low prices 
that briquettes can not be produced to compete 
with it in the market.—Ep1Tor. ] 


MANUFACTURE OF WOOD PEGS 


I am interested in the methods of manufacturing 
wood pegs and also generally in woodworking machin- 
ery. Could you advise me as to literature in this line 
telling about the various methods and materials used 
and describing machines? I shall appreciate very 
highly any information you could give in this matter.— 
INquIRY No. 44. 

[Wood pegs include everything from a tent peg 
down to the miniature specimens used as fasten- 
ings for soles and heels of shoes, and the problem 
of manufacture is a simple one where a round peg 
is desired of sufficient size for production on an 
automatie turning lathe. If the form desired is 
cylindrical, the pegs can be produced by the use 
of a dowel chuck, and such chucks are often so 
arranged as to produce a regular or irregular taper 
by the opening or closing of the jaws of the chuck 
as the wood blank passes thru. 

The small sizes of wood pegs are usually pro- 
duced as are square matches from blocks of proper 
length by a splitting process. The shoemaker of 
the old days of manual craftsmanship often split 
his own pegs by hand from a block of maple. 

A great many small articles are included in the 
same general class as wood pegs, altho many of 
them have special names, such, for instance, as meat 
skewers, toothpicks, the small swab sticks used by 
dentists and physicians for holding a small tuft of 
cotton wound about one end; sticks of so called 
‘forange wood’’ used in manicuring ete. Only five 
or six manufacturers are listed in the reference 
directories under the head of ‘‘wood pegs’’ and 
machinery for manufacturing wood pegs is not 
given a separate classification.—EpIrTor. | 


WEARING QUALITIES OF FIR AND PINE 


For our information and for the information of one 
of our best customers, we wish you would kindly 
advise us the comparative tests for wearing qualities 
and hardness between rift sawed yellow pine flooring 
and vertical grain fir flooring both of the same grade.— 
Inquiry No, 82. 





[The physical tests show that the hardness pres- 
sure equivalent of indentation is 470 pounds for 
Douglas fir, 512 pounds for longleaf and 882 
pounds for hard maple. Under this test, however, 
the hardness of wood would be much the same 
whether the test be made upon flat sawed or edge 
grain material, because the steel ball used for in- 
dentation is 444-inch diameter and is indented to 
one-half its diameter. This, therefore, would 
equalize the effect of the successive rings of spring 
and summer growth. 

It may be said at once, however, that this test 
affords no key whatever to the wearing qualities of 
edge grain material. In maple there is no prac- 
tical difference between flat sawed and edge grain 
stock as far as wear is concerned, and tests made 
at the factory of the Yale & Towne Manufactur- 
ing Co., Stamford, Conn., show that where alternat- 
ing stair treads of hard maple and edge grain long- 
leaf pine were used, the southern pine treads out- 
lasted the maple two to one, altho flat sawn pine 
wore out very quickly. In edge grain material the 








wear is chiefly taken by the layers of harder wood. 
This particular result of lamination is often 
imitated in stair treads of artificial manufacture 
by the alternation of rubber and metal wearing 
surfaces. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is in possession of no 
actual wearing tests on edge grain Douglas fir. If 
our readers have knowledge of experiments made 
with the wearing qualities of this wood, the in- 
formation will be appreciated.—EpITor. | 


MAPLE AS A CABINET WOOD 

Since October, 1919, we have had occasion to pay 
duty on all the rough sawn hard maple lumber we 
have imported from Canada since the United States 
customs contend that this is a cabinet wood and there- 
fore subject to 10 percent duty. 

In each and every instance we have protested the 
payment of duty and these cases will come up for a 
hearing at Detroit, Mich., about April 15. 

In order to combat the argument of the United 
States customs we are desirous of securing statistics 
on hard maple if possible, showing the percentages 
of this wood used in the different industries of the 
country. Out of all the shipments we have had com- 
ing from Canada we have investigated and found that 
not one foot of this lumber has gone into the manu- 
facture of furniture of any kind. 

If you have any such information in your files we 
would certainly appreciate your letting us have it, 
showing authority for same; also any other informa- 
tion or statistics that would have a bearing on these 
cases.—BLiss LuMBeErR Co., Detroit, Mich. No. 77. 

[The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has already taken 
oceasion to remark in this department that there 
is no reason for classifying maple as a cabinet 
wood that would appeal to anyone except a Gov- 
ernment official of the most narrow minded tech- 
nical description. 

Information regarding the factory uses of maple 
is supplied by the Government itself in studies of 
wood using industries in various States, which 
have been made chiefly in codperation between the 
United States Forest Service and State foresters 
or other local agencies. The information supplied 
by these State reports has been compiled into na- 
tional figures, which are largely dealt with in 
‘‘Lumber and Its Uses,’’ by R. 8S. Kellogg, for- 
merly connected with the United States Forest 
Service and an expert authority on this subject. 

According to this tabulation 17 percent of the 
production of maple is devoted to furniture; an- 
other 5 percent is used in the manufacture of mu- 
sical instruments and similar uses. The following 
is a table giving the percentage of the cut of do- 
mestic hardwoods, all of which are used for furni- 
ture or other purposes, which might rank as cab- 
inet wood in nearly equal or greater proportion 
than maple: 





Pict. Mus. Sci. 
Furn, Frames Insts. Insts. Totals 
Red alder 63 — pss as 63 
Rasswood ...... 11 5 3 19 
SS er 18 ave 1 19 
ld ere 21 3 24 
SSOGOR” oo a:cicarea~is é 53 20 23 
USS. ¢ eens 24 3 6 33 
Chestnut ....... 19 13 ° 32 
BON sons is Serene 19 a 26 
Red gum ....... 15 a 1 ai 17 
BOPP och & 50-066 19 a8 - aS 19 
BERUOS 600 s0:080% 17 <“ 5 ei 22 
a ee, és Zz o 33 
WEGINGE: sis icine 10 se 21 31 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN gives this informa- 
tion at the risk of having a revenue seeking Gov- 
ernment official classify all of these other woods 
as cabinet woods. Obviously red alder has the chief 
claim to that distinction, since 63 percent of the 
production of this minor wood is credited to furni- 
ture manufacture. 

Kellogg’s work also gives similar figures for 
some foreign woods which really are properly classi- 
fied as cabinet woods. With the exception of coco- 
bolo, which is more largely used for handle turn- 
ery than for other purposes, all of these woods go 
into cabinet uses in excess of 40 percent. 





Mus. Sci. 
Furn. Insts. Insts. Totals 
Boxwood .....00 Nie ae 8 75 83 
CRONOUS 65 696.05408 500% cw aces 23 23 
Mahogany ....2sscececes 17 oe 64 
Prima vera .... os oe a 52 
Rose WOOd .. 2.00% ‘ 10 46 70 
Satinwood 4 4 oe 41 


3 
Circassian walnut ...... 32 15 ae 47 


It should be obvious that these figures offer no 
logical reason why maple, from the nature of its 
uses, should be taken out from the list of domestic 
woods and classified with cabinet woods, all of 
which have hitherto been of tropical origin, with 
the exception of Circassian walnut, and all of which 
in the nature of their use and their intensive value 
are no more like maple than they are like oak or 
the other of the American woods which are used 





to some extent for furniture, as well as for a great 
variety of other purposes. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN wishes that this 
lumber company may win a conspicuous victory in 
its righteous effort to overturn an unjust ruling. 
—EDITOR. } 


IOWA RED OAK LOGS OFFERED 

One of our members in Iowa has a carload or mor 
of red oak logs whicn he desires to sell. Can you 
kindly furnish us the names of concerns who might | 
in position to purchase such material ?—INQvin 
No. 56. 

[The above inquiry comes from a retail associa- 
tion secretary. There are not many sawmills in 
Iowa, but the Des Moines Saw Mill Co., Des 
Moines, Iowa, is interested in buying and sawiny 
up logs. Some of our readers might also desire t: 
make an offer for them.—EDIToR. | 


PRICE AS OF WHAT DATE? 

We have had some correspondence with an Arkansas 
mill in regard to prices to be paid for a car of finisi: 
where we had a specific promise as to the time of 
shipment, which time has now overrun four months 
and car has not been shipped. The shipper now 
claims that we should pay prices prevailing at the 
time of shipment, and we contend that we should pay 
prices prevailing last November. Under date of Aug. 
4, 1919, shipper wrote us as follows: 

“We would be willing to assure you we would take 
care of this car for you some time within the next 
60 or 90 days, but could only agree to do this with the 
understanding prices prevailing at time shipment 
was made would be satisfactory. Please advise.” 

We accepted this proposition immediately. Kindly 
advise whether in your judgment we are justified in 
refusing to pay increased prices and in insisting upon 
the shipping of the car at last November prices.— 
Inquiry No. 87. 

[The above inquiry comes from an Ohio retailer. 
Apparently in this particular case he has the seller 
cinched either coming or going. By that is meant, 
that if it is to be assumed that in addition to an 
agreement for a prevailing price at the time of 
shipment there was further agreement that the 
shipment was to be made within ninety days from 
Aug. 4, 1919, at the outside, the direct question 
raised by the letter becomes of no importance. If 
the manufacturer insists upon price as of the time 
of delayed shipment, the purchaser because of this 
has a valid claim against him for equivalent dam- 
ages for not making shipment within the time 
promised. 

That is, of course, equivalent to actually making 
the price as of November, 1919; with the further 
important proviso, however, that technically the 
buyer is also legally entitled to damages, if any 
were occasioned, because of seller’s breach of con- 
tract in regard to time of delivery.—EDITOR. ] 





DISPOSAL OF SHAVINGS 


In addition to our main factory in West Richmond 
we also operate a planing mill in South Richmond 
which is driven by a 150-H.P. Corliss engine and 150- 
H.P. boiler. 

We use as fuel in South Richmond the shavings 
coming from the planing mill, but have recently pro- 
duced so many more shavings than are required for 
firing the boiler that the question of the disposal of 
the surplus has become quite a serious one. We have 
not found it practicable to bale these shavings an’ 
as there is no market for them otherwise, we hav« 
been hauling them to a nearby dump, which has proved 
to be a very troublesome and expensive proposition. 

It has occurred to us that there ought to be some 
simple method of burning these surplus shavings with- 
out using them under the boiler, possibly by construct- 
ing a separate fire-box connecting with the smoke- 
stack and designed for: this purpose only, and if you 
can suggest a satisfactory solution of the problem or 
refer us to anyone who can tell us how to solve it on 
the most economic basis, we will greatly appreciate it. 
—Inquiry No. 45. 

[The above inquiry comes from Richmond, Va. 
It would seem quite possible to dispose of all of 
such excellent fuel as might be spared in a city o! 
the size of Richmond, even without baling the 
material. ; 

If this company can not readily sell as kindling 
fuel its surplus shavings it might arrange itself to 
use them in producing power for some other indus- 
trial purpose. In one large northern city the waste 
from the sawmills has run the city electric lighting 
plant, and in some other instances the surplus fuel 
has been used to produce artificial ice. It is, ot 


course, not profitable to convey this fuel to any con- 
siderable distance, but it can be turned into electric 
current at or near the woodworking factory and 
easily transported in that form. 

It would, however, seem more profitable to bale 
the shavings and sell them in that form than to 
dump them as refuse.—EpITOR. ] 
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Conditions Affecting Carolina Pine 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LYMRERMAN] 

NorFoLk, VA., March 31.—Perhaps in no lumber 

odueing section are labor conditions more un- 
atisfactory than in North and South Carolina and 
Virginia, where production is being very materially 
curtailed because of the unwillingness of men to 
vork regularly. There does not seem to be a short- 
ige of labor in numbers, but there is a shortage of 
men who are willing to work. Practically every 
lumber operator in this section makes the same 
report. Men will work for two or three days a 
veek, then lay off, and as a result both logging and 
milling operations are seriously crippled. At one 
particular point—Marion, S. C.,—where every house 
in town, both for white and colored, is occupied, 
the industries were unable to operate regularly 
beeause of labor shortage and the situation became 
so acute that finally the city authorities were ap- 
pealed to in order to save the industries for the 
town. The mayor issued a proclamation requir- 
ing every able bodied man, black or white, to work 
six days a week or go to jail. This proclamation 
has heen in effect a little more than a week and 
there has been a noticeable inerease in the number 
of men working at the sawmill, box factory and 
other industries, while a few who have declined 
to work have been jailed and given an opportunity 
to think it over. There is no question but that 
lumber production in this territory would be largely 
inereased if labor could be secured that would 
work steadily. This condition has affected trans- 
portation also, and on the Atlantic Coast Line an 
‘mbargo has just been lifted that has completely 
held up all shipments of lumber on that line, which 
embargo was made necessary because a sufficient 
number of men could not be induced to work in 
the shops to keep the engines in repairs and sup- 
ply motive power for moving the loaded cars. 
Logging railroads too are in bad condition. Every- 
where one goes in this section the ery is for labor, 
for men who are willing to do an honest day’s 
work for an honest day’s pay. 


With the Southern Pine Mills 


Studying the chart of recent lumber produce- 
tion, shipments and orders appearing on this page, 
one is impressed with the wide spread between the 
production and order lines of southern pine, which 
has continued for some weeks. The explanation 
is that the difference is made up almost entirely by 
lower grades, which are accumulating at the mills 
without a proper outlet. The domestic demand is 
heavy for uppers, and consumes practically every- 
thing of these that can be manufactured, but is 
very indifferent to lowers. Reports from some 
southern manufacturing centers show a econtinua- 
tion of the recent lull in the market, with some of 
the smaller mills having broken their prices, altho 
the larger ones hold very firm, seeing in the future 

very assurance of good business. From other 
sources come reports of a distinct improvement 
n the market situation during the last week or 
en days, and certainly priees, as revealed by re- 
ports published in the market section of this 
issue, do not appear to be undergoing any other 
‘hange than that of readjustment according to rela- 
tive values, 


In the Hardwood Field 


Reports from the principal hardwood distribut- 
ing eenters indicate a weakness in gum this week, 
due to large shipments having come forward, and 
‘also a slight drop in quartered oak prices. Other- 
vise the market remains strong, with possibilities 
f further advances in prices on account of the 
extremely low stocks of dry lumber and the heavy 
industrial demand. Furniture, piano and automo- 
bile interests are heavily on the market altho some 
‘f them, especially the furniture manufacturers, 
ire reported already to have accumulated fair 
tocks. But these industries have swamped order 
files; some are refusing further orders on account 
of inability to handle them, and indications are 
that they will remain strong factors on the market 
for some time. However, there has been noted in 
seneral business a growing conservatism on the 
part of the public, which, instead of extravagantly 
squandering its money as it did a year ago, is now 
heginning to consider its finances sanely and to 
count its pennies more earefully. It has been 
pointed out that this is likely soon to have a tre- 
nendous effect on industry in general and on the 
lumber trade ultimately. It probably is true, as 
has been pointed out, that what is maintaining 
industrial activity is business placed during the 
last year, more than current orders, and that when 
the manufacturers have caught up with their order 
files they may have to slow down a bit. Hence 


it has been suggested by some foresighted business 
men that lumbermen should not neglect in these 
days of uncertain prosperity to cultivate the home 
building germ upon which continued and real pros- 
perity depends. 


Pointers on the Cypress Trade 


The demand for cypress continues strong, and 
the mills are so well supplied with orders that 
they are forced to turn down much of the bus- 
iness offered them. It does appear, however, that 
production has improved somewhat of late; that 
mill stocks are improving and that present accept- 
ances are larger than they were. The mills try 
to make it a point to meet the requirements of 
cld eustomers first, and the new buyer in the 
cypress field is usually reported as having con- 
siderable trouble in placing his orders. The mills 
are optimistic on this score, however, and say 
that if the car supply enables them to keep up 
the rate of present shipments they will soon 
clean up their old order files, which of course 
means that the trade will receive better service 
on their current requirements. Prices in the 
meanwhile have advanced, and are firm on their 
new levels. 


The Movement of Western Pines 

Several manufacturers of western pines have re- 
cently stabilized their prices and are guaranteeing 
them for definite periods; and this is a movement 
wholeheartedly applauded by the retail lumberman, 
who has found himself in a peculiarly perplexing 
position by reason of the recent rapid advances. 
Stabilization of lumber prices, no matter on what 
level, undoubtedly would have a widespread effect 
in reassuring retailers and consumers alike, and 
especially in stimulating building construction. At 





— AR. 


The graph appearing above shows in millions of feet 
the trend of production, shipments and orders in 
four of the principal softwoods for a period of twelve 
weeks ended March 20. It is based on the report of 
a uniform number of mills thruout the period—the 
southern pine representation on the reports of 150 
mills; the Douglas Fir, of 110 mills; the western 
pines, of 33 Inland Empire mills, and the North 
Carolina pine on the reports of 44 mills. The pro- 
duction lines are indicated by the letter “P’; the 
shipment lines by “S’ and order lines by “0.” 


present there is a very wide spread between the 
quotations of the mills. While buyers generally are 
in a hesitant mood just now, sitting back watching 
the market for favorable developments viless their 
immediate requirements force them to buy, and 
while many manufacturers believe that the peak of 
the market has been reached, both as to prices 
and demand, there is plenty of business in sight and 
no material decline can be expected in either. In 
the meanwhile the manufacturers are cleaning up 
their old orders as speedily as possible, and un- 
doubtedly will be in position to take good eare of 
the trade when it again enters the market in force, 
as it will, it is thought, as soon as assured of a 
more or less stabilized market. 


Conditions on the West Coast 


Conditions in the Douglas fir market have re- 
mained practically unchanged during the week. 
The market is still comparatively quiet, altho there 
are signs of an early quickening, and the mills hold 
very firm. There appears to be much talk on the 
Coast about stabilizing prices, however, in order 
to encourage home building. That such a move 
would have a decidedly stimulating effect on the 
market is unquestionable. It is becoming apparent 
in the eastern distributing markets that there 1s a 
large volume of figuring being done by prospec- 
tive home builders, but that many of these, when 
they learn what it will cost them to go ahead on the 
present market, are postponing building until what 
they consider a more favorable time. It is pointed 
out that while the newspapers report building per- 
mits running into large amounts these really cover 
large projects—such as railroad terminals, fireproof 
office buildings ete., in which lumber has not much 
place—the volume of apartment house and home 
building definitely in prospect is far from satis- 
factory. The reason for this hesitancy to build 
now is by no means the result of the cost of lumber 
alone, as the impossibility of knowing what fluctua- 
tions will take place before the house is finished 
and advances in wages make it impossible to know 
what the ultimate cost will be, thus holding up 
building. It is generally felt that if the cost of 
building can be ascertained with reasonable accu- 
racy beforehand, one of the major obstacles to 
building construction will have been removed. In 
the meanwhile, production of the mills reporting 
to the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association has 
shown an increase, being for the week ended 
March 20 about 1 percent below normal. 





COAST MILLWORK MAY GET LOWER RATE 


Soon after the decision of the Interstate Com- 
merece Commission in the Anson, Gilkey & Hurd 
sash and door case the railroads, being unable to 
agree upon a set of thru rates which would meet 
the ideas of the commission, solved the problem 
by doing away with thru rates east of the Mis- 
sissippi River, and the rate to eastern points con- 
sisted of the river rate plus the rate east. The 
examiner has, however, now recommended, as re- 
ported this week, that on set up sash and doors, 
either in straight carloads or when mixed with 
forest products, the rate shall not exceed by over 
15 percent the thru lumber rate on the same 
species of wood and to the same points, and that 
in the ease of knockdown sash, the lumber rate 
shall be accorded. 

If the commission takes the view of the examiner 
in this matter the rate will be materially reduced 
to New York and New England territory. 








THE HARDWARE trade journals are still fussing 
about the shortage in wire nails which is rather 
acute at this time, and they also report an advance 
of 20 cents a keg by Chicago jobbers as of the week 
of March 25. Some of the wood articles handled 
in hardware stores also seem to be in much the 
same position, among them being wood handles and 
stove boards. One manufacturer is on the market 
with a line of hatchets having hollow steel handles, 
riveted to the bit. 





The Production and Movement of Softwood Lumber 
Week Ended March 20——-— 





No. Mills Association Production Shipments 
157 Southern Pine....... 77,973,000 79,978,000 
126 West Coast......... 89,703,000 88,467,000 

33 Western Pine....... 19,050,000 24,548,000 
7 California White and 

Sugar Pine....... 4,368,000 4,395,000 

37 North Carolina Pine. 7,049,000 7,120,000 

* G- BOGOR <0 c.ccciccs 3,540,000 5,398,000 





From Jan. 1 to March 20———— 


Orders Production Shipments Orders 
45,443,000 850,785,000 849,928,000 707,553,000 
77,736,000 842,068,000 .......... 777,605,000 
20,250,000 192,735,000 267,123,000 214,957,000 

2,053,000 38,970,000 70,918,000 71,654,000 
11,155,000 82,885,000 87,318,000 80,320,000 
3,536,000 67,557,000 82,006,000 63,632,000 
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Che Vesterday Chat Hever Began 
Che Tomorrow Chat Hever Ends 


An Easter Message to Readers of the American Cumberman 


[By Dr. William Chalmers Covert, Chicago] 


— 


=> || HE insurgent thing in every today is hope for tomorrow! 
And whether it be a tulip bulb or an immortal soul, that 


hope of tomorrow feeds on the expectation of a life 
that is to be in some great, new afterwhile. And 
whether a man dies at eighty or lives at twenty, he hopes 
it is but eight o’clock in the morning with his immortal soul and 
he faces with wonder the oncoming eternal day. And whether it 
be Rameses II or Plato or Paul or John on Patmos or William E. 
Gladstone; whether it be a Roman slave or a Druid worshiper or 
an American Indian, that same hope for continuity of life in a 
liberty yet unknown in fairer worlds, under ampler skies, lives 
on undaunted! It is the indomitable thing in human existence. 

Men of every age and clime and condition that have tasted life, 
no matter how bitter and unpalatable it may have been, have died 
wanting more. They want it without the hampering things and 
hindering conditions of human life here. Life here is shut within 
a frame of frail bones and delicate muscles and sensitive nerves. 
Here it is chained to gravity and a thousand laws of food and air 
and light, heat and health. And every human being walking in 
these fetters feels certain in his heart that he could walk better 
without the fetters and he also feels that somewhere, some day, 
the fetters will fall and the hindered life that wants more liberty 
will come to its own! 

Every man feels: 

















“This body is my house—it is not I, 
Herein I sojourn till in some far sky 
I lease a fairer dwelling, built to last 
Till all the carpentry of time is past. 
When from my high place viewing this lone star 
What shall I care where these poor timbers are? 


What tho the crumbling walls turn dust and loam; 
I shall have left them for a larger home. 

What tho the rafters break, the stanchions rot 
When earth has dwindled to a glimmering spot! 


When thou clay cottage falleth I’ll act free 
My long cramped spirit in liberty. 
Thru uncomputed silences of space 
I shall yearn upward to His leaning face. 

s Sd s s * 
This body is my house, it is not I. 
Triumphant in this faith I live and die.” 


—FREDERICK LAWRENCE KNOWLES. 


This hope is woven into the songs that men sing, into the great 
poems they write, into the philosophy they build. It is a longing 
lying deep in every heart. 

Ordinarily, we go forward to examine immortality. We generally 
discuss it as a future achievement. At this time, let us go back- 
ward in search of the spring from whence this great stream comes. 
Let me see the root of a thing and I can well surmise the probable 
bloom and the fruit. If there be anything to know about immortal. 
ity, it should be behind us. The clew to immortality lies back 
yonder in eternity. Paul found that clew and followed it back 
into the uncalendared years of God. He insists that this continuity 
of my life and yours was guaranteed by something in God and 
from God before the worlds began in the uncreated eras of eternity. 

Back yonder in the timeless times of God, the thing was made 
possible, and the hope which the open tomb of Easter morning 
confirms sets its root in the infinite heart and character of God. 

Oh tiny, fleeting, insignificant man, here today, gone tomorrow! 
Did you know that you were the child of that morningless day 
when God, before taking up the task of creating the worlds that 
sail the uncharted seas of the universe, arose and so caressingly 
drew you to his bosom, that he truly made you a part of his very 
life? Do you know that when these flaming worlds collide and fall 
and pass, you will live on linked in this unbreakable union with 
God’s life, established in eternity? This is Paul’s understanding 
of the ‘‘whence’’ of immortality. 


We are not immortal because Christ rose from the dead. Christ 
simply brought life and immortality to light. Because Christ rose 
we have proof of the fact that yonder in the unrecordable reaches 
of eternity we became an integral part of God’s life, one with him. 
Our kinship with him is constitutional. We were and are and ever 
will be in God, from God, of God. The dying of empires, the 
passing races of men, the melting worlds, the snuffing out of these 
vast pageants of light about us, the chilling of fiery mists that 
are in themselves infinite systems of countless suns, all these pass 
and are as naught, but man goes on, because he is bound in the 
bonds of loving kinship with God forever and forever. 

This is not so profound or staggering a conception as it would 
seem. It 1s in harmony with the ordinary principles of life beget- 
ting life. Any ordinary biologist will tell you that life comes only 
from life, and because we talk about life in terms of eternity and 
step across the bridgeless chasm between now and the undefined 
moment before beginnings began, and assert with Paul that even 
there the biologist’s principle holds, we have said nothing new nor 
unbelievable. 

There is something in you, my brother, different from the stone or 
the cliff or the marble out of which Angelo carved his ‘‘ Moses.’’ 
You know that you are different from the tree you cut. down, from 
the gold in your pocket, from the visible, tangible things of earth 
around you. There is something in you bigger than your body, 
greater than your brain, independent of sight or hearing or any 
other machinery. Biologists are on the trail of this mysterious 
something with microscope but they have never found it. Anato- 
mists are looking for it in their laboratories with scalpel, but 
they have not discovered the cell where it is. Chemists talk of 
compounding life out of chemical ingredients, but they never have 
and they never will! This strange, elusive thing that is with us 
today shining in the eye, singing in the voice, living in the heart, 
praying, loving, sorrowing in the soul, and gone tomorrow, leaving 
us a shell that we can not cherish, that must be cast away imme- 
diately, whence is it? Whence? Tell me whence it came and I’ll 
give you the clew to its destination. 

Strange as it may seem, we move through a realm where the 
wisest scientist, after centuries of research, knows no more of what 
life is or of whence life is than any child. Therefore, we accept 
the conclusions of faith in this matter as the most reasondple. 
Where the biologist leaves me Paul joins me and we walk not 
amidst the demonstrations and formulas of science, for they are 
comfortless enough, but amidst the promises of God, made with 
Himself and in Himself for me before the worlds began. 

The conclusion as to my endlessness of life I draw from my 
faith to believe in the beginninglessness of life in God. Thru the 
tomb of Jesus, I look back upon the immortal life that He brought 
to light as something born out of God’s life, guaranteed to us his 
children in eternity. Of it we are a part; in it we live, by it shall 
live forever and forever. 

All this puts spring into my steps as I go to my monotonous 
task here today. It gives a note of victory to the mixed discords 
that mar life’s harmony. Athwart the cemeteries of the world it 
lays a glow as of a morning dawn and a sunrise leading to a great 
new day of clear shining. It helps me to live here and now, to grow, 
to serve, to suffer, to die! 

What care I tho fall the sky 
And the shriveling earth to a cinder turn— 


No fires of doom can ever consume 
What never was made nor meant to burn! 


Let go the breath, 
There is no death 
To a lingering soul, nor loss nor harm. 


Not of the clod 
Is the life of God— 
Let it mount as it will from form to form. 
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~~ SASH AND DOOR COMPANY CONFERENCE 


OsHKOSH, WIs., March 30.—Representatives of 
the Duluth, Winnipeg and Moosejaw plants of the 
Radford-Wright Co. held a two days’ conference 
in Oshkosh last week, closing with a dinner at the 
Athearn Hotel. Following the business meeting 
ind inspection of the Oshkosh factory the Cana- 
dian representatives left Oshkosh for Duluth to 
visit that plant also. Present at the meeting from 
Duluth were W. T. Wright, manager; D. H. Rad- 
ford, assistant manager; V. A. Talafus, factory 
superintendent, and Frank Eddy, warehouse 
uperintendent. From Winnipeg were J. A. 
Wilson, manager; A. J. Panting, head of the esti- 
mating department; Alex Cable, factory superin- 
tendent; and E. Berthman, millwright. A. Wells, 
manager of the Moosejaw distributing warehouse, 
was the only representative from that place. At 
the dinner Charles W. Radford, president of the 
allied companies, was the principal speaker. He 
called attention to the fact that some of the em- 
ployees of the company had been with it as long 
as forty years. 
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BILLING SQUARE PACKED SHINGLES 


SEATTLE, WASH., March 27.—Anticipating the 

shift of the shingle unit from the thousand to the 
square, April 1, H. N. 
Proebstel, traffic manager 
of the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association, has | 
suggested to shippers that 
in forwarding mixed ecar- 
loads of shingles they 
should carefully comply 
with the transcontinental 
tariffs and certify to the 
actual weight of the 
shingles according to the 
percentage formula. The 
present estimated weights 
on shingles on the thou- 
sand basis, as published 
in the tariffs, are high, 
probably representing 
more than the actual 
weight; and the esti- 
mated weights on the 
square unit are in exact 
proportion to the present 
estimated weight on the 
thousand basis. 


It is expected that rail- 
road agents will disre- 
gard shippers’ certifica- 
tion on bills of lading 
that the weight of the 
shingles is so much per 
square, setting the ship- 
ments up to the thousand 
basis for the reason that 
they will be unable to dif- 
ferentiate between the 
two packing methods, 
which both run _ four 
bundles to the unit. 
Eventually this practice 





will mean the filing of 
claims for overcharges. 
It is thought that there 
will not be any difficulty 
in getting these claims 
paid. 

Mr. Proebstel is also 
assembling facts and fig- 
ures bearing on a prob- 
able increase in rates next 
September, and lately has 
spent considerable time in 
Portland, Ore., in connec- 
tion with that phase of 


. tier below. 
his work. 





LOUISIANIANS ENTER TEXAS 


Houston, TEX., March 29.—The title of a newly 
organized Texas eoncern, the parent enterprise bear- 
ing a name favorably familiar thruout this and, 
n fact, all lumber producing sections for perhaps 
a generation, is the Lucas E. Moore Stave Co. of 
Texas, to which articles of incorporation were 
granted on Saturday of last week, specifically to 
Lueas E. Moore, John Charles Harris and W. L. 
Drummond. The capital stock is given as $25,000, 
all paid in. Incorporation in this State for the pur- 
poses of the new company was necessary under the 
laws of Texas. 

The new company is in effect an independent 
entity and will be so conducted. It is thoroly 
organized with the following officers: 


President—W. K. Knox, New Orleans, La. 
Vice president—Lucas E. Moore, New Orleans, La. 


Secretary, treasurer and manager—W. L. Drummond, 
Houston, Tex. 

Directors—W. L. Knox, Lucas E. Moore, T. H. 
Shepard, all of New Orleans, and W. L. Drummond 
and Charles Harris, of Houston. 

Mr. Harris is the new company’s counsel. 

In anticipation of the granting of its charter the 
Lucas E. Moore Stave Co. of Texas has tentatively 
made contracts for the acquisition of large quan- 
tities of stave material in this and contiguous ter- 
titory. These contracts and others will be closed 
without delay. The company will do practically 
an exclusively export business. No plant is to be 
erected here but the company will establish offices in 
Houston at once. 





SEEK TO PREVENT CUTTING TIMBER 


EvERETT, WAsH., March 27.—The National 
Parks Association of the State of Washington is 
endeavoring to arouse public sentiment against the 
cutting of the magnificent standing timber between 
Gold Bar and Index, which constitutes a part of 
the holdings of the Wallace Falls Lumber Co., of 
which concern Clyde Walton, of the Walton Lum- 
ber Co., of Everett, is the head. The Wallace Falls 
company was organized several months ago to mar- 
ket the timber standing on the tracts thru which for 
miles the scenic highway extends. Whether sufficient 




















Photo by American Lumberman Staff Artist 

WHERE LeveL Grounp Is aT A PreMiIuM—This photograph was made at Curtin, 
West Va., at the hardwood plant of the Pardee & Curtin Lumber Co. 
structure in the foreground is a swinging foot bridge crossing the Elk River. 
A series of “switchback” trams is used in moving the lumber from the mill 
on the river bank to the storage yard on the mountain side. 
bottoms of the piles of one tier are even with the tops of those in the next 


The 


Note that the 


public. interest can be aroused, extending to the 
pocket books of those who favor maintenance of 
the timber tract uncut, to make such financial ad- 
justment with the holding company as to warrant 
it in abandoning its announced plans, is the ques- 
tion at issue. 


SHIPS LUMBER BY TROLLEY LINE 


New Or.LEANS, La., March 29.—Word comes 
from Pass Christian, Miss., that W. B. Lundy, who 
operates a sawmill several miles north of that place, 
is shipping his lumber to the Gulfport market via 
the trolley line of the Mississippi Coast Traction 
Co. The traction company’s line extends along the 
coast from Pass Christian, via Gulfport, to Biloxi. 
According to the story, Mr. Lundy has built a spur 
track from his mill to the Pass, where connection 
is made with the trolley line. Three cars of lum- 
ber from his mill were given a trolley ride last 
week, 





WHOLESALERS DISCUSS REORGANIZATION 


A very successful meeting was held in the 
rooms of the Lumbermen’s Association of Chi- 
cago on Wednesday of this week when L. Ger- 
main, jr., Pittsburgh, Pa, L. R. Putman, M. 
Krauss and Dr. Wilson Compton spoke regarding 
the reorganization of the National Wholesale 
Lumber Distributors now under way. The meet- 
ing was held under the auspices of Division ‘‘D’’ 
of the Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago, with 
Frank H. Burnaby presiding. At the meeting, 
however, besides the wholesalers of Chicago there 
were a number of retailers and also representa- 
tives of manufacturers. 

This is one of a series of meetings being held 
in the leading cities of the United States at which 
the wholesalers are being told of the plans for 
reorganizing the National Wholesale Lumber 
Distributors. These meetings are being well at- 
tended and much interest is shown in the mass 
meeting which will be held in Chicago, May 19-20. 
L. Germain, jr., was first introduced. Mr. Ger- 
main briefly and clearly explained the motives 
of those seeking to bring about the creation and 
growth of the association. Careful thought is 
being given to plans and every effort is being 
made to so perfect them that not only wholesal- 
ers but manufacturers and retailers will obtain a 
great deal of benefit from the organization. 

L. R. Putman, executive secretary and man- 
ager, in his. usual lucid and forcible style out- 
lined some of the purposes of the organization 
and emphasized the fact that it intended to con- 
flict in no way with the interests of retailers and 
manufacturers, but in fact would broaden and 
supplement the work of the various individual 
companies and associations. It is felt that the 
wholesalers can do a vast amount of good to the 
industry generally by equalizing and stabilizing 
the grades of lumber obtained from sources which 
at present are outside of the field of inspection 
of these organizations maintaining inspection de- 
partments. A large part of the lumber produced 
in the country is not subjected to careful and 
thoro grading, but as this lumber is almost en- 
tirely marketed by the wholesaler, organizations 
such as the one in process of evolution can exert 
a powerful influence to bring about perfection 
in grading. 

Careful attention is being given to increasing 
and supplementing the market for all the tree. 
Wholesalers are to be assisted and urged to take 
the lead and help in the sale of all products in 
which lumber enters. In other words, the thought 
behind the trade extension activities is that the 
lumber is not sold until it is in the hands of the 
ultimate consumer. 

Information regarding factors affecting the en- 
tire industry will be disseminated thru the regu- 
lar trade channels and every effort will be made 
to assist the wholesaler in rendering a greater 
and bigger service to the lumbermen generally. 

M. Krauss, New Orleans, La., made the third 
talk. Mr. Krauss spoke briefly, but to the point, 
and emphasized the need for such an organization 
as the one proposed. It will put the wholesaler 
upon a basis whereby he can be of more and 
greater service to the industry generally. Serv- 
ice not alone to the members of the organization 
but to the trade at large, sums up the proposed 
activities of this wholesalers’ organization. Strict 
adherence to ethical business transactions will 
be required. 

The last speaker was Dr. Wilson Compton, sec- 
retary and manager of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association. Dr. Compton com- 
mended the ideas and aims expressed by the 
previous speakers and stated that he felt fully 
assured that, speaking for the manufacturers, the 
organization would be welcome and helped. 

Wednesday night Messrs. Putman, Krauss, and 
Germain left for St. Louis and from there will go 
to Kansas City and then swing back to the East, 
where meetings will be held in a number of the 
principal cities. After a tour of the East a trip 
will be made to the west Coast, where the move- 
ment will be explained to the wholesalers. 





LOUISIANA MILL BEGINS OPERATING 


Nesom, La., March 28.—The W. G. Coghlan 
Pine & Hardwood Lumber Co. began operations 
this week in East Feliciana Parish. While the post 
office is Nesom, the shipping point is Grangeville, 
La., on the New Orleans, Natalbany & Natchez 
Railroad. W.G. Coghlan is general manager of the 
company, which will manufacture both pine and 
hardwood products. In pine it will specialize in 
timbers and dimension. Varieties of hardwoods 
include poplar, beech, oak, red and black gum and 
magnolia. Box shooks, pine shingles and lath will 
also be manufactured. 
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Winners of American Lumberman Shed Plan Contest 


The judges have inspected and passed upon the plans submitted in 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN shed plan contest which terminated 
March 15. The judges were: F. N. Daniels, president of the Das- 
comb-Daniels Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo.; Peter Beck, of the 
Beck Coal & Lumber Co., Harvey, Ill, and a representative of the 
editorial department of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


The prize winners were: 
First Prize—$30 
George E. Shipley, Zeigler, Ill. 
Second Prize—$20 
L. M. Neff, Manager, Lomax Lumber Co., Lomax, IIl. 
After careful consideration it was decided that two other plans 
submitted warranted more than honorable mention and consequently 
@ special prize of $10 each was given to each of the following: 
V. C. Johnston, V. C. Johnston Lumber Co., 
Ranchester, Wyo. 


C. E. Turner, Turner Lumber Co., Bastrop, Tex. 


A great many excellent ideas were embodied in the plans and nat- 
urally to pick the winning plans from among a number of such ex- 
cellent ones required careful consideration. The arrangement of office 


make a yard and office easy to operate with a minimum of labor and 
expense. 

Tt was the purpose of this contest to secure ideas and plans suitable 
for a modern retail shed carrying not only lumber but hardware and 
other side lines and the results are very gratifying. 

The plans submitted are especially suitable for yards in smaller 
communities. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will print a series 
of articles showing details of the prize winning plans and some of 
those accorded honorable mention. 

Honorable mention was accorded to the following contestants: 

Oscar G. Couch, Mooresville, Ind. 

W. H. Crim, C. M. Crim & Son, Salem, Ind. 

Briggs Lumber Co., Oneonta, N. Y. 

C. A. Porter, Salem, Ill. 

E. D. Ferguson, Blytheville Lumber Co., Blytheville, Ark. - 

F. S. Smith, Robert Hixon Lumber Co., Toledo, Ohio. 

M. G. Gosch, 401 Clark Street, Crown Point, Ind. 

R. C. Leibe, Goldsboro, N. C. 

Ignatius F. Pomey, 2249 South Loomis Street, Chicago, Il. 

H. B. Robbins, Arkmo Lumber Co., Little Rock, Ark. 

No attempt was made to list in order of merit the names of those 
accorded honorable mention. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN feels 
gratified at the success of this contest and will take much pleasure in 
presenting to its readers the ideas developed and incorporated in the 
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and yard was carefully considered, as were those details which go to 


plans. 


Publication of the plans will begin in an early issue. 

















Made Chief of New Traffic Division 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WasuineTon, D. C., March 31.—W. V. Hardie, 
one of the traffic assistants of Max Thelen as di- 
rector of public service, Railroad Administration, 
has been appointed chief of the new division of 
traffic, Interstate Commerce Commission. Mr. 
Hardie was chief of the western division under 
the Railroad Administration. Matters involving 
rates, tariffs ete., will be handled by the new divi- 
sion of traffic, which combines the bureau of tariffs 
and the fifteenth section board. 

Mr. Hardie is a highly capable man, thoroly on 
to his job. Lumbermen and others having busi- 
ness with his department will find him approach- 
able and a man of action. 





Suspends Import Duty on Paper 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., March 31.—The House 
late yesterday passed the Hull bill, suspending for 
one year section No. 600 of the act of Sept. 8, 
1916, in order to remove the 12 percent ad valorem 
duty on printing paper (other than paper com- 
mercially known as handmade or machine hand- 
made, Japan paper and imitation Japan paper by 
whatever name known). As originally reported by 
the ways and means committee, the bill provided 
for the lifting of this duty for a period of two 
years, but this was changed on the floor. The ex- 
isting law will become operative again automat- 
ically one year after the approval of the bill. The 
amendment cutting down the time to one year was 
proposed by the committee. 

Mr. Hull explained that this tariff rate never 
has actually been applied. Originally it was pro- 
vided in the tariff act of 1913 to apply on all print- 
ing paper costing under contract more than 2%4 
cents a pound. In 1916, when the price of im- 
ported paper stocks had reached or was about to 
reach the 2% cent figure, Congress amended the 
original law by substituting 5 cents a pound for 
2% cents. Now that the contract price promises 
to pass the higher figure it is proposed to eliminate 
the tariff provision entirely for one year. 





Car Service Commission Organized 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 31.—Frank Carna- 
han, traffic secretary of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, has been advised of 
the organization of a permanent commission on 
car service, effective May 1. The temporary com- 
mission, which succeeded the car service section 
of the Railroad Administration March 1, was ap- 
pointed for a period of sixty days, pending com- 
pletion of a permanent organization. The person- 
nel of the permanent body follows: 

W. C. Kendall, chairman; A. G. Gutheim, com- 
missioner in charge of Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission relations; W. J. McGarry, commissioner in 
charge of eastern territory; O. C. Smith, commis- 
sioner in charge of southwestern territory; W. H. 
Stanley, commissioner in charge of southeastern 


territory, and L. M. Betts, commissioner in charge 
of northwestern territory. 

The several commissioners are practical railroad 
men with first hand knowledge of transportation 
conditions in the sections which they respectively 
represent. 

The new commission has been approved by the 
American Railway Association and the names ..ill 
be formally presented to the railway executives 
on April 5. 

As heretofore stated in the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, this commission will have virtually plenary 
powers over car equipment. 


Reduced Transit Milling Rates on Logs 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

WasuineTon, D. C., April 1.—In reduced rate 
order No. 43 the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has approved without formal hearing an applica- 
tion by the Gulf, Mobile & Northern and the 
Meridian & Memphis railroads for authority to 
reduce rates applicable in connection with the stop- 
page in transit for manufacture and reshipment 
of billets, blocks, heading, logs, poles and staves. 





Plan $15,000,000 Fund for Homes 


Plans are on foot to form a $15,000,000 loan 
corporation in Chicago for the purpose of financing 
the building of homes. It is expected that not 
less than ten million dollars of the required capital 
will be underwritten by the banks of Chicago, the 
remaining five million to be subscribed by large 
industrial and commercial concerns employing great 
numbers of men and women, 

In an interview with a representative of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN on Wednesday of this week 
Frederick H. Bartlett, one of the largest real es- 
tate operators of Chicago and a member of the 
housing committee of the Chicago Real Estate 
Board, who is actually pushing the idea of forming 
a gigantic corporation to aid in providing the 
needed homes, briefly outlined the plan as follows: 

It is proposed to form a loan corporation with 
a nominal capital stock, to be issued to individuals, 
who will represent the underwriters of collateral 
trust bonds to the amount of $15,000,000, these 
bonds to be secured by mortgages, which will be 
deposited with the Chicago Title & Trust Co., as 
trustee. 

Chicago banks, trust companies and large cor- 
porations will be invited to underwrite the fund 
of $15,000,000. The board of directors of the cor- 
poration will employ a head architect, a head ap- 
praiser and a general sales manager of the loan 
department, who will loan money, to home builders 
only, upon the following terms: 

No loan shall exceed $6,000, or exceed 80 per- 
cent of the full value of the lot and building. The 
interest rate shall be 6 percent. Real estate board 
commissions will be charged. The borrower shall 
repay the loan at the rate of $10 per $1,000 per 
month, including interest. The terms of the loan 
shall not exceed five years, but at expiration of that 
period any loan in good standing may be renewed 
for three or five years. 





To Start Wood Box Campaign 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

PORTLAND, OrE., March 31.—The box bureau of 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association met here 
today with C. A. Pratt, of Tacoma, presiding. W. 
C. Strong, secretary of the box bureau, read a re- 
port indicating the amount of intrusion of fiber 
packages on the industry and suggested what ac- 
tion might be pursued to counteract this, and a 
committee consisting of J. B. Knapp, of the West 
Coast Box & Lumber Co., Portland; George M. 
Cornwall, Portland, and C. H. Cunningham, of the 
Northwestern Lumber Co., Hoquiam, was ap- 
pointed to start a campaign in favor of wood con- 
tainers, 

The method of figuring feetage of boxes was dis- 
cussed and the standard used by the old North- 
western Box Association was adopted. A _ stand- 
ardization committee consisting of J. B. Knapp, 
Portland; C. H. Cunningham, Hoquiam; and E. C. 
Kaune, of the Anacortes Lumber Co., Anacortes, 
Wash., was appointed to confer with the railroads, 
canners and consumers with the view to developing 
standard boxes, and with manufacturers with the 
view of developing a standard for manufacturing. 

There was about twenty-five members present at 
the meeting, among them being L. C. Taylor and 
W. C. Geddes, representing the Western Pine Box 
Manufacturers. 

An inventory showed the greatest shortage of 
spruce box lumber, which will mean that factories 
will not be able to operate to full capacity. 

The western pine manufacturers plan adoption 
of the same standards as the spruce men and the 
two branches of the industry will then work in 
harmony for their mutual good. 


ane 


Appointed Manager of Lumber Sales 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN! 

Kansas City, Mo., April 1—George A. Houston, 
manager of the Cleveland office of the Long-Bell 
Lumber Co., will sueceed William M. Beebe as man- 
ager of lumber sales. It is expected that he will 
arrive next week, at which time Mr. Beebe will 
leave for Seattle to become president and general 
manager of the Burton-Beebe Lumber Co. there. 

Mr. Houston has been with the Long-Bell Lum- 
ber Co. since 1907 and has been in charge of the 
Cleveland office since 1911. Last year he was 
elected president of a division of the Southern Pine 
Salesmen’s Service Association. 


AccorDING to a recent cable from the Hague an 
effort is to be made to popularize the wood shoe in 
America. It is stated that representatives of 
several large factories producing wood shoes have 
sailed for the United States and will endeavor to 
interest the wholesale and retail dealers of this 
country in wood footwear. It is hardly likely that 
they will meet with much success so far as the 
general public is concerned, tho in certain indus- 
tries, particularly where men work on damp or wet 
floors, as in packing houses, creameries, dairies etc., 
the wood, or wood soled, shoe might well co.ne into 
wider use. 
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DISPUTE WIDE APPLICATION OF DECISION 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 29.—Representatives 
of the organized coal operators of the country who 
have studied closely the decision of Federal Judge 
MeCall at Memphis in granting a temporary re- 
straining order against the operation of the Open 
Competition Plan of the American Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association dispute the inferences 
of officials of the Department of Justice that that 
decision has a wide application to business and in- 
dustrial organizations. 

‘The idea that mere compilation and publication 
of market prices comes within the limits of the Me- 
Call decision is absurd on its face,’’ said E. J. Me- 
Vann, secretary of the Smokeless Coal Operators’ 
Association, commenting upon the attitude of the 
Department of Justice. ‘‘No one who has read 
the decision can question that it would have been 
quite otherwise had the Government’s case con- 
sisted merely of a showing that the defendants 
were compiling and distributing market prices 
covering closed transactions. ’’ 

Rush C. Butler, general counsel of the National 
Coal Association, holds a similar view. He said: 

While it is true that the order of the court enjoined 
the defendants from taking further steps in compiling, 
printing or distributing their stock reports, produc- 
tion reports and sales reports, which in and of them- 
selves the defendants unquestionably have the right 
to do, it must be borne in mind that the order of in- 
junction is based on the allegation that the making of 
these reports and distribution thereof thruout the 
association were only a part of a broad general scheme 
to increase prices. : 

Officers and attorneys of other business organi- 
zations also have carefully analyzed the decision 
of Judge McCall and see many disturbing pos- 
sibilities in the virtual threat of Judge C. B. Ames, 
special assistant to the attorney general, to swoop 
down upon all organizations which have in opera- 
tion similar plans, or as the coal men understand 
it after talking the matter over at the Department 
of Justice, any plan embracing the compilation and 


distribution of sales and production information. 

In the opinion of some attorneys, the contention 
of the Government in this case is a novel one. Any 
number of organizations have for years been operat- 
ing so-called price and production plans, without 
ever having dreamed that the legality of them could 
be questioned. The fact that officials of the De- 
partment of Justice speak more or less in riddles, 
when representatives of such concerns call upon 
them, and decline to give any light as to what they 
think business organizations can do in this con- 
nection under the law,-is proving a very disturbing 
factor. 

Saturday the story was permitted to percolate 
thru that the Department of Justice may bring 
wholesale prosecutions against members of various 
industrial organizations. This sort of thing is 
absolutely certain to add to the general industrial 
and business uncertainty in the midst of a recon- 
struction period when industry and business in gen- 
eral should feel they have a right to assistance and 
guidance at the hands of the central government. 

Officials of the department have declared it to be 
their view that the decision of Judge McCall is 
applicable to a large number of trade bodies which 
engage in circulating market and price information 
among their members. 

Representatives of several trade organizations 
now here declare privately that a large part of 
the work of their organizations in the past has been 
conducted along this general line. These men rep- 
resent in addition to the coal associations, canners’ 
associations, wholesale jobbers ete. 

There is every reason for believing that several 
of these strong organizations will intervene in the 
Open Competition Plan case when it goes to the 
higher courts. In the event that it is first passed 
upon by the court of appeals, they may await the 
decision of that court. Should the court of appea!s 
sustain Judge McCall, other associations are cer- 
tain to become parties to the appeal to the United 


States Supreme Court. Even if the court of appeals 
reversed Judge McCall it is quite probable several 
organizations would intervene in the event the De- 
partment of Justice took an appeal to the highest 
court. 

Officers and counsel of other organizations take 
sharp issue with the contention of Judge Ames 
that the Memphis decision ‘‘clearly establishes’’ 
the law in the case. How the decision of a district 
judge in a single case in which he has granted only 
a temporary restraining order without having had a 
witness on the stand before him could clearly estab- 
lish the law in any case is quite beyond these gentle- 
men, just as it is beyond counsel for the American 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association who handled 
the case in Memphis. 

The possibility naturally is suggested that dis- 
appointment on the part of officials at the failure 
of the campaign to force down the price of food- 
stuffs and other absolute necessities of life may 
have a good deal to do with the attitude of the 
department toward business and industrial organi- 
zations who for years have been compiling and cir- 
culating information regarding prices and market 
conditions—precisely the same thing the bureau of 
markets of the Department of Agriculture is doing 
in furnishing price and market condition informa- 
tion to the farmer, the livestock raiser, the cotton 
producer, the cheese producer ete. 





THE NEXT few years will afford opportunities 
for the sale of many kinds of construction mate- 
rials in Uruguay, according to the Bureau of 
Foreign & Domestic Commerce. Uruguay is 
financially solid, its business is on a high plane, 
good workmanship is available and there is a 
steady spirit of progress. A great many develop- 
ment plans are on foot, and the alert American 
business man stands a good chance of drumming 
up some good business. 





ORGANIZATION OF INTERNATIONAL CHAMBER 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 29.—About 100 Amer- 
ican delegates are expected to attend the organi- 
zation meeting of the International Chamber of 
Commerce, projected at the International Trade 
Conference at Atlantic City last October, which 
will be held during the week of June 21 in Paris. 
This announcement is made by the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, at whose instance 
the Atlantie City conference was called. 

The announcement of the National Chamber, 
which also’ outlines the work of the new inter- 
national body, says: 


The international organization committee, which was 
provided for at the international trade conference, is 
to meet at Paris in advance of the general organiza- 
tion meeting, which will be held in June, to prepare 
and report a plan of permanent organization, the 
basis of which was drafted and approved at the inter- 
national trade conference. Plans will be presented 
by the organization committee for a strong and active 
international chamber. Steps will be taken for the cre- 
ation of a permanent international headquarters; offi- 
cers will be elected and the work of the chamber will 
actually begin. 

In view of the disturbed conditions in international 
trade brought about by the exchange situation this 
meeting is expected to assume considerable importance 
aside from the fact that the international chamber 
is to be organized. The important question of inter- 
national credit, as well as shipping, tariff regulations, 
unfair competition in international trade, and other 
problems of equal importance affecting stability in 
international trade and production in all the principal 
countries in the world, will be discussed. 

American members of the organization committee 
whose names are now announced, are: A. C. Bedford, 
chairman of the board of the Standard Oil Co., and 
member of the National Foreign Trade Council, New 
York, chairman; Thomas W. Lamont, of J. P. Mor- 
gan & Co., New York City; Edward A. Filene, presi- 
dent, William Filene’s Sons Co., Boston; Richard S. 
Hawes, president of the American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion, St. Louis; John H. Fahey, of Boston, formerly 
president of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States; S. C. Mead, secretary of the Merchants’ As- 
sociation of New York, vice chairman and secretary. 

The foreign members of the committee, as just cabled 
to this country, are as follows: 

Belgium—Louis Canon-Legrand, chairman : president 
Chamber of Commerce, consulting engineer, Mons, Bel- 
gium; Prof. Paul Van den Ven, University of Louvain, 
delegate of Belgian minister of finance at Paris, Brus- 
sels, Belgium; Alexander De Groote, vice president, 
Antwerp Chamber of Commerce, Antwerp, Belgium. 
Two additional members of this committee will be 
named by the central committee of industry of Belgium. 

France—M. Eugene Schneider, chairman; head of 
Creusot Steel Works; president, British Iron & Steel 
Institute; former member of Chamber of Deputies, 
Paris France. M. Tirman, councilor of state, Paris, 
France. M. Roche, delegate of General Syndicate of 
Chemical Products, and administrator delegate of the 
firm of Poulenc Bros., Paris, France. 

Great Britain—Lord Desborough, chairman; presi- 
dent, British Imperial Council of Commerce and for- 
merly president London Chamber of Commerce, London, 
England. Sir. Arthur Shirley Benn, K. B. E.; M. P.; 
managing director, Hunter, Benn & Co., London, Eng- 
land. Edward Manville, president Association of 
British Chambers of Commerce; vice president Fed- 
eration of British Industries, Coventry, England. Stan- 
ley Machin, president London Chamber of Commerce, 


London, England. One member of the committee will 
be named to represent the banking interests of Great 
Britain. R. B. Dunwoody, secretary; secretary As- 
sociation of British Chambers of Commerce, London, 
England. 

Italy—Comm. Ferdinando Quartieri, chairman; 
president of the Italian Corporation for Chemical In- 
dustries, Milan, Italy. Comm. Prof. Vitturio Meneg- 
helli, president Chamber of Commerce of Venice, Italy. 
Comm. Giorgio Mylius, president of the Italian Master 
Cotton Spinners’ & Weavers’ Association, Milan, Italy. 
Comm. Pietro Giovanni Lazzerini, Lazzerini Bros., ship- 
ping. Carrara, Italy. Comm, Augusto Jaccarino, Banco 
di Napoli, Rome, Italy. 

The international chamber succeeds the old inter- 
national Congress of Chambers of Commerce which 
ceased to function with the outbreak of the World 
War in 1914. 


Aims of the Organization 


The specific aims of the organization as outlined by 
the Committee on Organization are: 

To create a permanent international headquarters 
to centralize all data concerning economic subjects 
and social conditions; the facts relating to the re- 
spective needs, present production and future possi- 
bilities of each country. 

To act as an instrument of codrdination which will 
suggest trade regulations and legislative measures to 
facilitate and encourage the development of ecomonic 
commerce, 

To inform public opinion thru the publication of 
facts with regard to business conditions and thru the 
dissemination of views of technical experts and busi- 
ness men. 

To put at the disposal of all official organizations 
the reports and conclusions prepared by these experts 
and business men. 

The committee on permanent organization of the in- 
ternational trade conference agreed tentatively that 
the constitution of the new chamber should provide, 
among other things, for: 

A board of directors composed of two members se- 
lected by each nation. 

An international headquarters, with one representa- 
tive of each nation attached to it, assisted by tech- 
nical experts, all to be under direction of a general 
secretary. 

A corresponding bureau in each country. 

Membership to consist of chambers of commerce, com- 
mercial organizations, banking and similar associa- 
tions, firms, corporations and individuals, holding as- 
sociate but not voting membership. 

Meetings of the membership every _two years. 

A system of referenda to be issued during the in- 
terval between the biennial meetings of the members. 


Other Objects 


Other objects of the association are: 

To make import and export trade easier. 

To remove international friction, much of which 
begins with commercial differences. 

P La safeguard international trade against waste and 
raud. 

To increase the total production of the world and 
make the product available to the people of the world. 

To standardize international documents, practices 
and laws affecting commercial intercourse. 

To increase mutual profitableness of international 
transactions. 

To cultivate personal acquaintanceship among busi- 
ness men and bankers of the different nations of the 
world, and thus lessen international prejudices and 
misunderstandings. 

At the first meeting in June only the five countries 
participating in the international trade conference, 





the United States, Belgium, Great Britain, France 


and Italy, will be represented. Later, business or- 
ganizations in the other principal countries of the 
world will be taken into membership. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR FOREST PURPOSES 


WasuHineTon, D. C., March 29.—As passed by 
the Senate, the agricultural appropriation bill car- 
ries $310,000 for fighting and preventing forest 
fires, which includes a specific item of $60,000 to 
enable the secretary of agriculture to codperate 
with the War Department in the maintenance of 
an air patrol for fire prevention and suppression 
on the national forests of the Pacific coast and 
Rocky Mountain regions. The House did not con- 
sider thé air patrol item, which was submitted after 
the House committee had completed the bill. 

The Senate, on motion of Senator Nugent, also 
increased from $125,000 to $200,000 the appropria- 
tion for codperative work between the Federal and 
State governments in fire fighting and prevention. 
The secretary of agriculture estimated for $200,- 
000, which was an increase of $100,000 over the 
current appropriation. Instead of granting this 
important increase, the House committee provided 
for only $75,000, or an actual reduction from the 
inadequate current appropriation. Senator Nugent 
explained that twenty-four States are participating 
in this coéperative work and that the proportion 
of $100,000 each receives is a mere bagatelle. The 
Senate committee, on the showing made before it, 
increased the item in the bill from $75,000 to $125,- 
000. There was some opposition to Senator Nu- 
gent’s amendment increasing the Senate commit- 
tee amount to $200,000, but he succeeded in put- 
ting it over. He explained that Idaho’s allotment 
from the Weeks law fund last year was $4,500, 
while the State spent $98,000 and private interests 
in the northern part of the State, $262,000; and 
that the appropriations are used for the purpose 
of protecting about 80,000,000 acres of forested 
land now in Government ownership.’’ 

The Senate also adopted an amendment offered 
by Senator Overman, of North Carolina, to enable 
the Forest Service to establish and maintain a for- 
est experiment station at Asheville, N. C. Senator 
Gronna, chairman of the committee on agriculture, 
promised to try to hold this provision in the bill 
in conference. 

The Senate committee increased from $173,260 to 
$223,260 the appropriation for the work of the 
Forest Products Laboratory at Madison. Vigorous 
efforts were made in both the Senate and House 
committees to have this item boosted to $500,000 
in order that the Madison laboratory might engage 
more extensively in the highly important investi- 
gational and experimentation work. 
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TRAFFIC NEWS OF INTEREST TO LUMBERMEN 


Recommends Reduced Rates on Millwork from Coast — Working Out Flat Minima Tariff from Pacific North. 
west—Hear Memphis Application for Increased Transit Privileges 


MEMPHIS TRANSIT HEARING 


MeEmpPHIS, TENN., March 30.—Memphis has been 
unduly discriminated against in the matter of 
transit arrangements and, because of lack of such 
arrangements, has dropped from the foremost 
hardwood lumber distributing city to a compar- 
atively small center, according to James E. Stark, 
of James E. Stark & Co., former president of the 
Southern Hardwood Traffic Association for the 
three years ending in January, 1920. 

Mr. Stark gave testimony to this effect here 
yesterday in the hearing of the petition of the 
association filed with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for the purpose of securing transit 
arrangements at Memphis and Louisville, Ky., that 
would protect the thru rate from origin to destina- 
tion on hardwood lumber and forest products, plus 
a reasonable payment for the stopover privilege. 
The hearing, which is being conducted by Examiner 
Barclay, of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
began yesterday morning and will not be concluded 
until Wednesday or Thursday of this week. J. H. 
Townshend, secretary-manager of the association, 
and J. V. Norman, its attorney, are handling the 
ease for this organization. These gentlemen ques- 
tioned James E. Stark and other members of the 
association with a view to getting their evidence 
into the record. 


Costs More to Ship Via Memphis 


C. B. Northrop, Washington, represented the 
United States Railroad Administration, against 
which the petition runs, and seven railroads. Other 
railroad attorneys present are: A. P. Hamburg, 
J. L. Sheppard, Chicago; C. C. Rausch, H. G. Herpe, 
St. Louis; George Schnitzer, Little Rock, and C. P. 
Stewart, Cincinnati; L. P. Nash, W. A. North- 
eutt, St. Louis. 

The petition sets forth that thru the combination 
of local freight rates, cost of lumber transportation 
from origin to destination, when dressed, dried, 
assorted or otherwise handled in Memphis, is 
greatly in excess of the cost thru other points. 
The same condition, it recites, exists as to Louis- 
ville, and readjustment that will wipe out this 
discrimination is sought. Mr. Stark showed that 
it cost $210 a car to ship a carload of lumber, 
yarded and assorted, via Memphis to Buffalo, N. Y., 
whereas it costs only $181 to ship the same car of 
lumber, with yarding and sorting privileges, via 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Mr. Stark further declared 
that Cairo had an advantage of 51% cents a hundred 
pounds over Memphis on lumber shipped thru that 
center to northern, eastern and western destina- 
tions. 


Lack of Privileges Increases Lumber Cost 


Mr. Stark advocated establishment of transit 
rates at certain points in the South, saying that 
lack of such privileges played an important part 
in the present high cost of lumber. Memphis, he 
pointed out, has to compete, not only in selling but 
also in buying, with numerous points in the East, 
all of which derive great benefits from the transit 
privileges they enjoy. The added cost of yarding, 
dressing or rehandling here, he said, left this city 
the smallest possible opportunity to secure a mar- 
ket. He further asserted that elimination of 
transit privileges at Memphis in 1909 had worked 
deplorable hardships, particularly on the small 
mills. 

Mr. Stark, on completion of his direct testimony, 
was cross examined by Mr. Northrop, representing 
the Railroad Administration and seven railroads, 
He did not, however, succeed in confusing the wit- 
ness in the slightest degree or in shaking his 
strong testimony in behalf of the association. 


Beaumont to Cleveland Via Memphis $20 Extra 


J. H. Townshend, secretary-manager of the asso- 
ciation, was on the witness stand practically all of 
Tuesday. He amplified the statement made by 
James E. Stark and other witnesses that Memphis 
is being unduly discriminated against in the matter 
of transit arrangements and put into the record a 
number of exhibits of a highly technical character. 
Great injustice had been done Memphis and Louis- 
ville hardwood interests by the increase in the com- 
bination local tariff of June, 1918, Mr. Townshend 
said, since it had ‘‘ boosted the tariff on an average 
ear of lumber from Beaumont, Tex., to Cleveland, 
Ohio, to $20 in excess of the rate from Beaumont 
to Cleveland thru any other point where transit 
privileges are enjoyed.’’ This was brought. out 
thru one of the exhibits. 








Another exhibit purported to show that the Rail- 
road Administration had offered transit privileges 
to other southern centers and that the system had 
proven successful. The exhibit, according to Mr. 
Townshend, cited twenty-two points south of the 
Ohio River, excepting Memphis and Louisville, 
where no trouble had arisen. 


Privileges Asked Accorded Other Commodities 


Mr. Townshend also filed exhibits showing that 
transit privileges were allowed on hay, grain, 


‘molasses, cotton, cottonseed products and various 


other commodities, while similar privileges are de- 
nied handlers of hardwood lumber and forest prod- 
ucts. 

On completion of the hearing Wednesday or 
Thursday, Examiner Barclay will submit his report 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission, with such 
exceptions or recommendations as he may decide 
to make. It is expected that a hearing before the 
commission itself will be held in Washington in 
June, according to Mr. Norman. 

It came out during the hearing that the railroads 
are planning to dispense with transit privileges 
generally or to advance thru rates materially. Mr. 
Townshend admitted that higher thru rates would 
relatively benefit Memphis and Louisville, but he 
was not prepared to agree to such a move when 
questioned by attorneys representing the railroads. 





NORTHWEST FAVORS FLAT MINIMA 


PORTLAND, ORE., March 27.—Anent the proposed 
change in minimum weights on lumber shipped 
from the Pacifie Northwest, F. G. Donaldson, traffic 
manager of the Willamette Valley Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, with headquarters in this 
city, has given to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN a 
statement explaining the situation and what might 
be the result of investigations now going on here 
for the purpose of arriving at a satisfactory con- 
clusion for all concerned. 

Mr. Donaldson is a rate and traffic expert of 
high standing, whose views are always given the 
most serious consideration. His explanation of the 
minimum weight proposition follows: 


Transcontinental carriers serving Oregon and Wash- 
ington are working out a basis for flat minimum 
weights on lumber from the Pacific Northwest to take 
place of the cubical capacity minimums now in effect, 
but which were condemned by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in what is known as the Feltus case 
(I. C. C. No. 10080) and the Lumber Carload Minima 
ease (I. C. C. No. 10128). In the latter case the com- 
mission found the cubical capacity basis indefensible 
and without prescribing what the new minima should 
be, ordered the carriers to put in reasonable flat 
minima, and the railroad traffic officials have been 
conferring with Pacific coast lumber shipers to ascer- 
tain what would be satisfactory. 

A joint conference between the railroads and the 
lumber shippers was held at Portland, Ore., on March 
17, and developed a strong sentiment on the part of 
the fir lumber industry for as high minima as possible 
consistent with the needs of the industry. It was 
also suggested by some of the fir representatives that 
the minimum on fir lumber should be higher than on 
western pine, because of the ability of the fir shippers 
to load heavier. 

While there is a difference of opinion among even 
the shippers on the Pacific coast as to what the new 
minima ought to be, it seems certain that the North- 
west lumber industry will not urge as low minima as 
now prevails in other sections of the United States, 
for the reason that the lumber industry wants to 
encourage maximum loading of cars and experience has 
demonstrated that Douglas fir and western hemlock, 
the two principal north Pacific coast woods, can load 
much heavier than either western or southern pine or 
California redwood. 

At the hearing in Docket No. 10128 the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association recommended flat 
minima of 34,000 pounds for cars under 36 feet in 
length, and 40,000 pounds for cars over 36 feet in 
length, to apply from the Pacific coast, but lumber 
shippers on the Coast generally are of the opinion that 
these minima might be all right for pine and other 
light woods but that 36,000 pounds for cars under 
36 feet in length and 46,000 pounds for cars 36 feet 
and over would be better for Douglas fir and western 
hemlock. It is likely therefore that different minima 
may be established for the different woods. 

While there is a difference in opinion as to what 
flat minima should be established, there is an almost 
unanimous sentiment that the cubical capacity basis 
has outlived its usefulness, if it ever had any merit, 
and that any reasonable flat basis will be much more 
satisfactory. 

The cubical capacity system was established from 
the north Pacific coast on transcontinental eastbound 
lumber shipments on Aug. 1, 1906, and has never 
been satisfactory, and its discontinuance will remove 
a source of much friction between shippers and west: 
ern carriers. 


RATES ON MILLWORK FROM COAST 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 29.—Late last week 
Examiner Ulysses Butler submitted an important 
tentative report to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in Docket No. 8819—West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association et al., v. Boston & Albany Rail- 
road Co., Director General et al. This case involves 
the rates charged on sash and doors, in straight or 
mixed carloads, from points on the Pacific coast 
to eastern trunk line territory. 

The Wholesale Millwork Association, Anson, 
Gilkey & Hurd Co., and numerous other manufac- 
turers of sash, door and millwork at points in Wis- 
consin, Iowa and Illinois intervened. 

Generally speaking, Examiner Butler states, the 
rates on lumber and forest products from points 
taking the ‘‘Spokane Rates’’ to eastern trunk line 
territory are 3 cents per 100 pounds less than the 
‘*Coast Rates’’ group. After reviewing sash and 
door rates, prior decisions etc., the examiner says: 


Following the decision in Rates on Lumber and 
Lumber Products, supra, and upon the facts of record 
in the present case the commission should find : 

That the rates assailed from and to the points in 
question on sash, set up, and doors, in straight car- 
loads, and in mixed carloads with forest products, on 
which defendant carriers immediately prior to Oct. 21, 
1915, maintained joint thru rates from and to the 
points in question, were, are and for the future 
will be unreasonable to the extent that they exceeded 
or may exceed by more than 15 percent the rates 
contemporaneously maintained on lumber manufac- 
tured from the same species of wood from and to the 
same points; 

That the rates assailed on sash, knocked down, in 
straight carloads, were, are and for the future will be 
unreasonable to the extent they exceeded or may ex- 
ceed the rates contemporaneously maintained on lum- 
ber manufactured from the same species of wood from 
and to the same points; . . 

That the rates assailed on sash, knocked down, in 
mixed carloads with forest products, other than set up 
sash and doors, on which defendant carriers immedi- 
ately prior to Oct. 21, 1915, maintained joint thru 
rates from and to the points in question, were, during 
the period from Oct. 21, 1915, to June 25, 1918, un- 
reasonable to, the extent that they exceeded the rates 
in effect immediately prior to Oct. 21, 1915, on like 
traffic from and to the same points, and thereafter 
were, are and for the future will be unreasonable to 
the extent that they exceeded or may exceed the rates 
in effect immediately prior to Oct. 21, 1915, on like 
traffic from and to the same points, plus the increases 
provided by general order No, 28 on lumber and articles 
taking the lumber rates from and to the same points ; 

That complainants * * * made shipments from 
and to the points in question and paid the charges 
thereon, herein found unreasonable ; 

That they have been damaged to the extent of the 
difference between the charges paid and those which 
would have accrued at the rates herein found reason- 
able ; 

That they are entitled to reparation, with interest ; 

That the exact amount of reparation can not be 
determined on this record, and complainant should 
prepare statements showing the details of the ship- 
ments in accordance with rule V of the Rules of Prac- 
tice and submit it to defendants for verification ; 

That upon receipt of a statement so prepared and 
verified the commission will consider the entry of an 
order awarding reparation ; and 

That an appropriate order should be entered. 





FEW CARS HELD AT CINCINNATI 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, March 29.—Reports received 
by Executive Secretary A. L. Behymer, of the Yel- 
low Pine Wholesalers’ Association, of the number 
of cars held in Cincinnati terminals subject to re- 
consignment, show that the $10 a day charge for 
reconsignment is effective in keeping the yards well 
cleared. The report for March 26 shows that there 
were 56 cars held by the Southern Railway and 37 
by the Louisville & Nashville. Of these, 18 were 
two days over the forty-eight hours’ free time on 
the Southern, and 8 on the Louisville & Nashville. 
The number of cars held longer than two days 
gradually decreased to 1, which had been held for 
about twenty days. 

The week before the number of cars so held by 
the two lines was 35 and 22 respectively, the com- 
parison showing that during the week ended March 
26 there had been a much heavier movement of 
transit cars into this market, and that 36 more 
cars were held subject to the reconsignment rule. 
For the week ended March 12 there were 101 such 
cars in the terminals. 

While the report for March 19 showed a great 
improvement over the p the last re- 


port indicates that the clearing up had not been 
quite as effective. On the whole, however, the situ- 
ation is regarded as favorable. 
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Immediate Freight 


The average life of freight train car equipment in 
the United States and Canada is eleven years, based 
on 1,649,925 cars, and its average first cost to date 
is $943.12, based on 1,906,762 cars; for 30-ton box 
car equipment the average age on fourteen typical 
roads is seventeen years, and the average first cost 
is $669.38; for 40-ton box car equipment the average 
age is eight years, and the average first cost is $994.86 ; 
the average percentage of cars annually destroyed of 
i4 years average age is 3.52 percent; and the cost 
of freight train car maintenance has increased from 
$52.61 in 1902 to $161.83 in 1918. The accompanying 
tables show some of these figures in detail. 

Considering these facts it is not difficult for us to 
focus our attention on a determination of the fact 
that these figures are brought about thru structural 
defects, lack of proper attentioh, improper operating 
methods, or obsolescence in design, any one of 
which causes or combinations of causes may be re- 
sponsible for this showing. 

In this discussion we are largely concerned with 
two items: namely, the service requirements during 
the coming year, and in what way they are going to 
be met. Published estimates indicate that 800,000 
freight cars should be purchased and placed in service 
within the next three years, and this is presumably 
based on the assumption that old existing equipment 
will be retired at the same rate, or even greater, than 
has prevailed within the last two or three years. 
The disposition of wood freight cars in service has 
been such as to demonstrate the gradual elimination 
of said construction, brought about by a characteristic 
increase in severity of freight train operation. In 
other words, large motive power has been employed 
with resultant heavy tonnage encountered, which can 
not possibly be successfully surmounted by the old 
style 30-ton wood box car, especially as regards the 
underframe construction, unless a uniform policy of 
placing these weaker, older cars in the rear of trains 
were adopted, but due to terminal congestion and 
oftentimes lack of sufficient motive power, it has been 
found impracticable to go to this additional switch- 
ing, resulting in delay to other train movements. It 
is, therefore, generally acknowledged that if the old 
wood car is to be maintained in usual trunk line 
service it must be reinforced with some sort of metal 
draft gear construction, and in the case of house car 
equipment employed for lumber loading, metal end 
reinforcement is necessary. 

A study of the characteristic requirements in normal 
service is made and calculations shown in detail. 

Taking into account what is generally considered 
as a fair estimate covering the number of new cars 
required for present day service, and having in mind 
the facilities obtaining in the country among the car 
building concerns and the railroads, it is practically 
certain that the stated number of new box cars can not 
be turned out with any great ease, not only from the 
standpoint of shop facilities available, for the material 
necessary in order to carry out a program of this sort 
would be tremendous. Besides this, with a ‘demand 
such as is contemplated the price of equipment would 
be bound to reach almost a prohibitive figure and 
would force the various railroads to consider reinforc- 
ing programs for existing equipment to be handled 
in their own shops, besides the building of cars by 
individual railroads in so far as possible. 

The latter two propositions would result in com- 
promise designs of equipment being largely considered ; 
namely, the more general use of wood, as railroads are 
not equipped to build steel cars as efficiently as the 
average car building concerns. 

Wood in freight car equipment has been somewhat 
discouraged in recent years, due largely to a desire for 
stronger construction. Lumber has its proper place 
in freight train equipment if sufficient study is given 
the matter and the right kind of material is obtained 
ind is properly handled after being received. 


Checks in Sills Discourage Use of Wood 


One of the most common and yet most disturbing 
factors in the use of wood sills for freight train cars 
has reference to the presence of checks and shakes. 
Timbers for sills in seasoning become checked by the 
stresses set up in the drying process even under 
the most favorable conditions, due almost entirely to 
the exterior surfaces drying much more rapidly than 
moisture can be transmitted from the inner portions, 
cr, in other words, the outer areas dry and shrink 
while the center or core is still wet and severe evidence 
of checking results. 


Effects of Shakes on Framing Members 


Douglas fir for sills are more free from shakes, 
as the trees grow in sections where little wind prevails 
and this is also one of the reasons why the timber 
stands so straight and thickly planted. Generally 
the separation between two annual rings occurs in 
only part of the ring, but sometimes it is complete. 
Various grades of pine are more or less affected in this 
way, especially the shorter sticks. This is true of 
eak coming from sections subjected to severe wind 
storms, causing the trees to bend considerably in 
their growth. Shakes are very often not visible in 
<reen timber, but shows up later in seasoning. Both 
checks and shakes weaken framing members in their 
ibility to withstand impact and tension strains or 
horizontal shear, in proportion as they affect the area 
of the beam near the neutral axis or center of gravity. 
Taking as an illustration the case of the center sill in 
1 car which has to resist both buffing (longitudinal) 
and loading (vertical) weights, it has a tendency to 
shear or split lengthwise along the center of the 
vertical side and form two beams, each one half the 


Car Requirements 


and How They Are to Be Supplied 


size of the full section. So it is that a check or shake, 
or both, causing the member to be partially separated 
will permit the sill to split more easily along this 
plane than if a uniform structure had obtained. 


Explanation of Technical Terms Used 


In speaking of the strength of oak sills, strength 
in compression is thought of where buffing shocks 
obtain. In the case of vertical loading, lading from 
the car is referred to, and in this sense the sills are 
considered as beams and bending strength is generally 
meant. Shearing strength is important in sills which 
are likely to fail by shearing lengthwise, for instance 
when placed in trains subject to draft gear strains 
so that the upper half tends to slide on the lower half 
when the beam bends. 


Importance of Knot Depends on Location 


The work of selecting suitable pieces for the impor- 
tant underframe and the superstructure members 
should be based on the logical fact that the influence 
of knots on strength is principally a matter of loca- 
tion. Time and again it has been shown in service 
that knots occurring in the lower quarter of the cen- 
tral portion of side, intermediate and center sills be- 
tween the body bolsters, and the upper area immedi- 
ately above the bolster, have considerably more weaken- 
ing effect than similar knots occurring in other sections 
of the members. In the case of end sills, the greatest 
strength is desired at the center, and for side plates, 
ridge poles and purlines only the best of material 
should be used, as these members are usually never 
of very ample proportions and are subject to very 
rapid decay due to exposure from possible roof leak- 
age, besides being cut out to receive the post and 
brace pockets, car lines and tie rods. Loose or rotten 
knots are undoubtedly more harmful than those ap- 
pearing well encased. Small knots placed sufficiently 
close to the tension edges of a beam, having the effect 
of turning the grain off, are more to be feared than 
larger knots so placed as to allow the grain to be 
continuous or to flow in passing. 

In figuring the physical possibilities and the 
stresses set up in wood center sills on an average wood 
car in average train service, it can be seen just how 
these members are affected on both loaded and empty 
cars, demonstrating beyond the question of a doubt 
that in order to make a wood construction successful, 
careful study must be made to reinforce these impor- 
tant members locally, and if so done a very satisfac- 
tory construction can be maintained. 


Car Flooring Should be Thoroly Seasoned 


In considering a reduction of 50 percent moisture 
contained in fir, or reducing it from 30 percent to 
15 percent (green to air dry condition) the shrinkage 
in standard flooring amounts to # inch or about 5% 
inches per car and a net free space of approximately 
4 square feet, or creating an opening large enough 
to relieve a car load of wheat in forty minutes. 

In building new equipment sufficient care has not 
been employed in the past to get the material suffi- 
ciently in advance so as to have it properly dried and 
thousands of cars are found exery year in the grain 
fields with floor shrunken, causing a very embar- 
rassing condition. This is avoidable if the question 
of shrinkage is sufficiently regarded and properly under- 
stood and guarded against. 

The failure of many railroads to provide lumber 
sheds to keep material dry after they have purchased 
it in this condition is a very lamentable fact; not 
only flooring, but sheathing, roofing and lining, which 
have required a large premium to obtain in a suitable 
grade, are allowed to stand in the open at car repair 
points due to the lack of covering, with resultant 
severe damage to not only the material but future 
service of the car employing wet lumber in these ca- 
pacities. 


Effects of Seasoning and Density on Strength 


The strength of small clear pieces for posts, carlines, 
end plates, belt rails etc. is greatly increased by season- 
ing. In large timbers, however, the added strength 
attending a loss of moisture is mostly offset by checks 
and other defects developed during the seasoning 
period and consequently under practical conditions it 
is not deemed a paying proposition. 

It has been found that in oak more than in any 
other species or group of closely related species, ‘pieces 
of the same density may vary widely in mechanical 
properties. Occasionally very dense pieces of oak are 
for some unknown reason low in strength, but in all 
species specimens of low density are invariably weak. 


Need More Intelligent Grading Rules 


Constant confusion has resulted in the past among 
railroad circles by the large number of different grad- 
ing rules for structural timbers that are used in this 
country. Practically all of the lumber associations 
have adopted rules for the purpose of classifying the 
lumber manufactured by their members. Many rail- 
roads have been forced to formulate specifications 
under which their timber is purchased and this has 
tended to stop the various lines from selecting a 
different species with any definite assurance that it 
would be as good as the grade of material they have 
been using, and this seems to be one of the very great 
necessities at this time. Many of the present rules 


are either very general or loose, leaving everything 
to the opinion of the imspector, or else so rigidly 
drawn as to exclude much timber of high strength and 
which means a constant economic loss. 

The most efficient grading rules are those which 


will exclude material for the purpose not intended, 
and at the same time not exclude more than a reason- 
able amount of material belonging in the grade. 

The two properties essential in structural timber 
are strength and durability. Indication of strength 
can be observed from the character of the annual 
rings, especially the number per inch, in the cross 
section and the location and size of the defects. Dur- 
ability is judged largely from the percent of sapwood, 
which decays much more quickly than heartwood, such 
as knots, pitch pockets, pitch streak, wane, ring shakes, 
checks, rot and cross grain. The question of moisture 
content is also an important consideration and season- 
ing is especially necessary for interior work. 

Double board roofing for box cars has a life of about 
three years before requiring repairs, and for this 
reason, besides the further protection against fire 
hazard, has led to the more general adoption of metal 
roofs. 

By “MastTgeR CaRk BUILDER.” 


Statistics of Cars in Service Jan. 1 to Dec. 31, 1918 
40-TON BOX CARS 





R. R. No. Number cars Age Cost 
= newerdansee 5,494 11 $1,342,85 
S.  asawwcautenes 679 10 1,189.18 
-  seceucacende 2,130 7 1,143.20 
G& aéwevuceenad 14,446 1,035.43 
-”  <atecouwcoas 4,969 3 1,031.22 
> ‘anseacensweas 15,533 6 1,022.05 
©  seecadespecs 24,629 8 969.54 
a adecesancaee 21,466 8 944.37 
Se . veetaxeseawe 14,446 9 931.41 
Be \.wtuanedaeres 41,683 6 930.47 
BE  <ceuwucunaaee 24,052 12 915.81 
Dae” “awanenceanws 31,429 7 849.34 
LS Se ee 27,219 10 827.73 
we). aeactecanaae 24,547 10 795.44 
BOT iia ccees canada 18,573 8 $ 994.86 


Statistics of Cars in Service Jan. 1 to Dec. 31, 1918 
30-TON BOX CARS 








R. R. No Numbercars Age Cost 
: aerorrrcr rc rr ,600 13 $917.62 
. re 24,664 12 876.15 
W  acedadddcneenr ,008 17 741.00 
Se -saukawendvaees 702 16 701.50 
i iwcdacecdeaanns 10,948 15 676.59 
We) icucuwsaneeeeas 691 15 679.03 
/- éteduaedeauawe 8,719 18 658.81 
DS eechescucnecte 5,325 17 655.54 
i) “cceacdacacess 18,733 12 644.76 
Ty Sen eeeuenseees 3,439 15 644.71 
SE) cecteacuaaeeas 1,236 21 575.16 
i ree ener 72 21 563.22 
ED wséveuceeaacena 7.792 22 528.33 
EO cavesctucddeude 2,945 18 493.96 
fT” PP TCC 7,710 17 $669.38 
Increase in Cost of New Cars, Repairs and Renewals 
Annual Annual New 
Renewals Repairs Care 
Oi eeiccerearue $20.54 $52.61 $665.60 
WT -tédesaeaaeda 20.37 64.17 721.36 
SOE 4cveceedeew 15.92 54.69 742.00 
BE? eanceveesces 24.44 62.47 775.00 
PE vdedvnccuwes 18.48 65.65 780.00 
oo: Aen 24.74 61.59 767.81 
fe cauccceenres 24.09 66.90 785.05 
DE, wadueeaddads 29.28 77.27 822.00 
2 ee 32.32 87.10 893.42 
EOE <dedeecwseas 28.63 161.83 949.12 
17-year average.... $23.98 $135.62 $789.68 





NEW PRESIDENT INFLUENTIAL FACTOR IN NORTH 
CAROLINA PINE INDUSTRY 


(Concluded from Front Page) 


sents in its membership an annual production of 
approximately one billion feet of lumber and, in 
line with other progressive associations of lum- 
bermen, is preparing to perform a greater service 
and to be of greater value, to this end having in- 
creased its membership dues to an assessment of 
15 cents a thousand on the annual shipments of 
its members. This will afford a substantial sum for 
carrying out the work in which the organization is 
engaged and to promote plans for an enlarged 
service of usefulness. 

The new president of the association, represent- 
ing the highest type of American citizen and busi- 
ness man, believes that best results can be obtained 
in a good cause by being frank and open in all 
transactions and he believes that, even more than 
ever before, the public should be taken into the 
confidence of the industry and made acquainted 
with the exact facts as to timber supply, produc- 
tion costs, working conditions and all the things 
that enter into the production and marketing of 
the country’s most essential need—lumber. 

No individual to a greater degree possesses the 
esteem and confidence of the lumber industry than 
does Gilbert L. Hume and none holds a warmer 
place in the hearts of his immediate associates 
in the industry than does the new executive head 
of the North Carolina Pine Association, under 
whose direction the work so successfully carried on 
by his predecessors will be continued and the asso- 
ciation go forward to even greater attainments for 


the industry. 
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Maps and Tables Show Clearly the Distribution 
of Coniferous Woods in the Western States 


The chart on next page, showing the distribu- 
tion of coniferous woods in the western states is 
contributed by W. H. Lamb, in charge of the sec- 
tion of distribution, Forest Service, Washington, 
D. C. 

The map is merely a key to the chart (on follow- 
ing page), showing the separation of the country 
into rectangles, each of which is 2 degrees of lati- 
tude in height and 2 degrees of longitude in width. 

The arrangement of the chart is practically self 
explanatory. There is a separate column for each 
one of the squares on the map, numbered progres- 
sively from 1 to 117, and the kind of coniferous 
woods to be found in that particular quadrangle 


may be detected by running the eye down the col- 
umn. The use of dots in the squares of the chart 
also roughly divides each quadrangle into quarters 
and shows in which of the four quarters the wood in 
question is to be found. 

The chart also has a separate line for each kind 
of coniferous wood and by running the eye along 
in a given line the distribution of that wood can 
be noted. The letters S and N following the com- 
mon names of the wood indicate which woods are 
also to be found north of the northern boundary of 
the United States, or south of the southern boun- 
dary, in Mexico. 

In some instances a quadrangle bears a question 


mark, indicating that the distribution of that par- 
ticular species in that quadrangle is in question. 

Mr. Lamb says that this chart is based upon the 
detailed reports and records of the section of dis- 
tribution, Forest Service. It condenses the informa- 
tion scattered thru these various reports and records 
into very convenient form, and it is here reprinted 
chiefly for reference purposes rather than as 
something to be disposed of in a few minutes’ 
study. 

The woods can usually be easily recognized by 
either their common or botanical names. Abies 
grandis is also extensively known as grand fir. 
‘*Shore pine’’ is the form which lodgepole pine 
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KEY MAP TO ACCOMPANY 
By W.H. Lamb. 
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takes upon the Pacific coast and even on the coast 
it is frequently called lodgepole pine. Thuja 
plicata is also called western red cedar. 

Those interested in maintaining for permanent 
reference a record of the distribution of these 
woods will want to file away these pages. 





ZONE SYSTEM OF ORGANIZATION 


Inasmuch as zone organization is being widely 
taken up by lumber associations, the new plan 
adopted by the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science may offer some useful sug- 
gestions. Its membership fee is $5 a year. Its 
members in Illinois may now join the Illinois Acad- 
emy of Science for an initiation fee of $1, and 
thereafter annual dues of $5 paid for membership 
in both associations; the State Academy collecting 
it, keeping $1 (its former annual dues) and for- 
warding $4 to the national body. This same plan 
is in foree with other State scientific bodies thru- 
out the nation. 


REVIEW OF BUILDING SITUATION 


WasHInNeTON, D. C., March 31.—In a review of 
general business and financial conditions thruout 
the twelve Federal Reserve districts during the 
month of March, the Federal Reserve Board has 
this to say about the building situation: 

The building situation thruout the country has 
continued about unchanged, altho it has if any- 
thing become slightly more critical than hereto- 
fore. In the eastern industrial centers the move- 
ment of labor from the farm to the city has cre- 
ated a very sharp demand on all possible housing 
facilities, a situation which has been peculiarly 
aggravated in New York City and in the industrial 
cities of the middle West. 

Building permits continue to increase in many 
parts of the country and there is a substantial 
volume of building, but capital hesitates to go 
into this form of enterprise as freely as it other- 
wise would do, on account of the unfavorable con- 
ditions of taxation. 

The existence of controversies in the building 


trades, not only as between labor and capital, but 
as between different branches of labor, appear to 
result in preventing progress and full employment 
even where no actual strikes or labor disputes of 
the standard type are in progress. 

Despite the effort to meet the urgent necessities 
of the case the country as a whole has made com- 
paratively little progress toward providing for 
catching up with demand in regard to house ac- 
commodation. Much the same is true with respect 
to shortage in industrial building. 





THe WILLIAMS TiE Co., of Fayetteville, Ark., 
and the A. N. Cole Tie Co., of Winslow, Ark., 
were bidders recently at Winslow for a large quan- 
tity of cross ties by the wagon load. The highest 
prices ever paid in that locality were bid for the 
ties. Among the lot was one load of black oak 
ties, consisting of thirteen ties, which brought $10, 
and a number of cross ties brought $2 each. Ties 
of a poor quality are said to have brought 75 cents 
each. The price for black oak ties used to be 
18 cents each. 
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LaTITUDE 
MOTE: Occurrenee outetde the U S 
| ie indicated es follows: 
| (W) North tm Britiah Columbie 
| (8) South in Mexico 
| 


LOVGITODE 


SCIGNTIPIC NAME COMMOW NAME NUMBER 


Abies amadilia Amabilis Pir 
erizonice Cork Pir 
White Pir 


Lowlend Pir 


conevlor 
grandis 

laetocarpe Al Pir 
magni fica Red Fir 


nobilte Noble Pir 


° shastensis Shasta Fir 


venuste Bristle-cone Fir 
F Chameecyparia 
lawsonians Port Orford Cedar 


nootkatensis Sitke Cypress 


Cupressus aritonice 


Aritona Cypress 
@oveniana Gowen Cypress 
macnabians Macnab Cypress 
macrocerps Monterey Cypress 
pyemaea Mendocino 
Jani perus 
[ ealifornice California Juniper (8) 
flaccida Drooping Juniper (s) 
One-seeded Juniper (8) 
occidentalis Western Juni (s) 


pachyphloes 


sabinoides 


Alligator Juniper (S$) 
Mountain Juniper (8) 
Rocky Mt. Red Cedar (N) 
Uteh Juniper 


scopalorum 

" utehensis 

Larix lyallii Alpine Larch (sy) 

[_- occidentalis Western Lerch i) 
Lidocedrus 

" decurrens Incense Cedar (8) 

Weeping Spruce 
Engelmenn (a) 


| Picee brewerians 

lwanni 

bad Blue Spruce 

* gitehensis Sitke Spruce (mH) 

Pinus elbdicealis White-berk Pine (wy) 

eristata Bristle-cone Pine 

"= artzonica Arisona Yellow Pine (S) 
Knob-cone Pine 


Poxteil Pine 


= attenuata 
" Ddalfourtens 
Cembroides 
obihushuens 


Mexicen Pinon (8) 
Mexican Yellow Pine (5) 


“  contorte Shore Pine (i-s) 


— 


“ coulteri Coulter Pine (s) 

Two-leef Pinon (8) 

Limber Pine 

jetfreyi Pine (8) 

Suger Pine (s) 

Western White Pine (¥) 
leaf (8) 

Bishop Pine 

Lodgepole (N-8) 

Weetern Yellow Pine(N-s) 


edulis 
flezilis 


lembertians 


monticole 


“  gmuricate 


ponderosa 


parryans 
rediate 


Your-leef Pinon (3) 
Monterey Pine 
sediniana Digger Pine 
* etrobiformis Mexican White Pine (S) 
torreyana Pine 
Peeudoteuge 

[ macrocearpe Big-cone Spruce (s) 
"  texifolia Douglas Fir Qi-s) 
Sequoia 


sempervirens Redwood 


washingtontana 
Taxus brevifolia 
r Thuja plicate 
Teuga heterophylla 
Teuge mertensians 


Tumion califotaicum 


Bigtree 

Western Yew 
Giant Arborvitee 
Western Hemlock 
Mountain Hemlock 


California Nutmeg 


EXPLANATION 


BY WH.LAMB U.S FOREST SERVICE -— 1919. 





THE UNITED STATES WEST OF THE 99th MERIDIAN IS DIVIDED INTO QUADRANGLES FORMED BY THB ODD-NUMBERED DEGREES OF LATITUDE AND LONGITUDE AND THE OISTRISUTION OF SPECIES WITHIN TRE QUAD- 
RANGLES INDICATED BY DOTS EACH SEPRESENTING ONE-FOURTH OF THE QUADRANGLE. BY FOLLOWING A VERTICAL COLUMN THE CONIFEROUS FLORA OF ANY 





B MAY 3B 


BY FOLLOWING A KOBIZONTAL LINE THB 


TOTAL DISTRIBUTION OF ANY SPECIES IM TERMS OF QUARTER SECTIONS OF THE QUADRANGLES MAY BE ASCERTAINED. A QUESTION MARE INDICATES THAT THE DISTRIBUTION AS SHOWN IM THAT QUADRANGLE IS DOUBTFUL. 
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NORTH CAROLINA PINERS HOLD 31st ANNUAL 


Labor Shortage and Inefficiency Discussed —Work of Association Reviewed — Use of Short Lengths Advo- 
cated—-Open Competition Suit Explained—Officers Elected 


{Special telegram to AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN] 

NorFo_k, VA., March 31.—The thirty-first an- 
nual meeting of the North Carolina Pine Asso- 
ciation was held in this city yesterday in the 
ball room of the Monticello Hotel. There was a 
large attendance of the members from the three 
States covered by the association and the meet- 
ing was a very enthusiastic and interesting one. 
Many important matters were disposed of. 

President D. O. Anderson, of Marion, 8S. C., 
called the meeting to order at 10:45 a. m., thank- 
ing the members for their good attendance. Sec- 
retary Camp read the minutes of the last annual 
meeting, which were approved. President And- 
erson then delivered his address, as follows: 


At this time I am not going to discuss the activi- 
ties of this association past, present or future, except 
to say that I believe that the officers and members 
have not knowingly or wittingly violated any law or 
laws, either in letter or spirit. 

The chairmen of the different committees and heads 
of departments will render you a statement of the 
activities of the association, much better than I can, 
and any report I could make would only be a dupli- 
cation. 

I notice by the trade papers that a new organiza- 
tion is about to be formed, and that this association 
declares it will have nothing to do with naming prices 
on lumber. Lumber prices will be named by the manu- 
facturers as at present. For your information I would 
say I believe the lumber manufacturers in this terri- 
tory have never named the prices on lumber. Before 
the war, prices were named by the buyer; during the 
war prices were fixed by the Government; and since 
the war the buyer is at his old tricks—naming prices 
for us again. As an illustration a few weeks ago a 
buyer came to my plant and asked me for prices on 
flooring. I told him we had just accepted an order 
for all we could furnish at this time. He asked me 
what price I received, and I told him. He replied, 
“You are under the market, I will give you $10 a 
thousand more than you are getting.” 

I heard a speaker recently in Washington make 
the statement that production was being retarded be- 
cause of the unjust burden of the excess profits tax. 
I desire to refute this statement as far as manufac- 
turers in this association and in this territory are 
concerned. It is a fact that every manufacturer in 
this territory, to the best of my knowledge and belief, 
is doing his utmost to increase the production of lum- 
ber, but despite that fact production is decreasing 
monthly and costs are increasing in the same ratio. 

I also heard the same speaker make the statement 
that supply and demand regulate prices, which state- 
ment is absolutely correct; but production affects 
supply. 

What is the cause of lumber production falling off 
as well as production of all other commodities, when 
it is so necessary for the good of all that production 
should increase? My answer is labor. I do not want 
you to think that I am against labor. I believe m 
labor getting its fair proportion, but I also believe 
in an honest day’s labor for an honest day’s pay. 

A little over a year ago, when the people began con- 
sidering reconstruction, we expected a short period 
of readjustment and a return to old conditions. Now 
we know we can never return to old conditions. We 
can never return to what we were before the war. 
There is a spirit of unrest in the land and with it 
goes lower efficiency. This fact suggests that it is 
necessary for the members of this association, as well 
as all other American citizens who believe in America 
and what America stands for, to do some clear thinking 
and take action, so that these old United States will 
function in a fair and equitable manner for all the 
people and not only for part of the people. 

When our millions of returned soldiers were turned 
loose, we thought we would have an over supply of 
labor, and that we would have to find positions for 
them, but they have all taken their places and still 
there is an apparent shortage. In my opinion there 
is no shortage of labor, but there is a shortage of men 
who will labor. Under the conditions that exist today, 
when the world is crying for supplies of every kind, 
it is a crime for any able-bodied person to be idle more 
than one day in seven. I believe today that produc- 
tion is being paralized by labor’s blackmail of idle- 
ness. 


Secretary’s Report 


The annual report of Vaughan Camp, secre- 
tary, was then submitted. In his report Mr. 
Camp alluded to the changes that had been brought 
about in the industry during the last year, espe- 
cially the increases in prices for North Carolina 
pine due to the enormous demand and the difficul- 
ties of production which had brought about a great 
scarcity of stocks. He declared it gratifying to 
note the interest the members had taken in the 
cost and statistical reports, more sales reports and 
cost statements having been sent to the associa- 
tion’s offices than during 1918. 

He touched upon the value of the legal depart- 
ment to the membership; upon the excellent work 
of the traffic department during the year, with 








special reference to information furnished regard- 
ing rate increases and also to the collection of 
claims. 

The emergency bureau of the association, he de- 
clared, had wound up its affairs with credit to the 
association in March of last year, and after some 
claims had been disposed of the assets had been 
turned over to the association and by means of 
which the deficit of the organization had been 
wiped out, leaving, in fact, a slight surplus to start 
the new year with. 

The workmen’s compensation committee, Secre- 
tary Camp declared, had been especially busy dur- 
ing the year and had fought for the adoption in 
Virginia of State insurance, tho the measure in the 
end was defeated as approaching too closely of 
socialism and paternalism. The inspection de- 
partment had had an especially busy year and has 
arranged for a conference with the committee from 
the Southern Pine Association on the question of 
having finished sizes of North Carolina pine to con- 
form with the southern pine sizes. He then dis- 
cussed the activities of the various committees on 
advertising, membership, and labor. He showed 
that the finances of the association were increased 
thru the higher assessment that became effective 
early last year and that as a result the new year 





D. 0. ANDERSON, MARION, S&S. C.; 
Retiring President 


is started with a surplus of over five thousand 
dollars. 

He closed his report after extending thanks to 
the officers and others who had assisted him in his 
work, with the following hope for the future of 
business: 

What the future may hold for the lumber business 
no one will even dare to make a surmise. All that we 
know is that there has been for the last six months, 
and still is, a tremendous demand for lumber of every 
description—a demand so far in excess of the avail- 
able supply that it has sent prices skyrocketing. And 
this condition shows no sign of being relieved. The 
mills are running far below capacity but this is due 
entirely to the fact that labor is so scarce and so poor 
in quality that they are unable to increase production. 
Our production still hangs around 55 to 65 percent 
of normal and despite all of the efforts that the mills 
have put forth to run full and take advantage of this 
high market they are unable to send the mercury 
higher in the barometer; in fact, it has fallen dur- 
ing the last three months due to the annual cleaning-up 
and the bad weather during the winter months. It is 
to be hoped that labor conditions will begin to improve 
during the coming year and that summer will see 
the mills running close to their norma] capacity. 

Mr. Camp’s report received much attention 
and appreciation. 

The treasurer’s report showing the finances of 
the association in good shape at this time was 
read and ordered filed. 


Recommeénds Adoption of National Standards 

Thomas O’Berry, chairman of the inspection 
committee, then gave his report calling attention 
to the various changes made in the grading rules 
during the last year, and also asking that the 
standards proposed by the National association 
and already adopted by other associations be 
adopted. Action on this, however, was deferred 
until the afternoon meeting. 

The report of Chief Inspector R. H. Morris, 
was next submitted and ordered filed. 


The inspector reported 227 inspections, some of 
which, he said, showed wide divergences and indi- 
cated a need of better inspection at the mills. The 
difficulty, he recognized, was scarcity of trained 
inspectors, and of labor generally. 


A subject that the report laid special stress 
upon was the utilizing of short lengths of ceiling, 
partition, flooring, base and casing; novelty, bevel 
and straight siding and molding. In support of 
his claim that 4-, 5-, 6- and 7-foot lengths could 
be used without inflicting hardship on anyone he 
produced the blueprint of a local apartment build- 
ing furnished by the arclritect who said that these 
lengths surely could be used in the building in 
cases noted on the blueprint. The apartment will 
contain eighteen suites, or ninety rooms exclusive 
of the bath rooms, which are done in tile. There 
will be ninety closets in the building. The various 
rooms range from 8 ft. 10 in. by 13 ft. to 10 ft. 7 
in. by 15 ft. 5 in. In checking up Mr. Morris 
showed that the 8-inch base would be used in the 
following lengths: 1’ 2”, 2’ 6”, 3’ 6”, 4’ 6”, 8’, 9’ 
4”, 10’ 7”, 11’, 12’, 13’ and 15’ 6”. The shelves, he 
said, would be 3 ft. 3 in. long, and the moldings 
would conform to the sizes of the rooms generally. 
In Norfolk, he said, there were 1,000 houses under 
construction that could use short lengths to the 
same advantage. The only suggestion he had to 
make in connection with the use of short lengths 
was that they be bundled. 


Mr. Morris closed by urging the manufacturers 
to bring their inspecting and grading up to the 
highest possible efficiency, a suggestion which, he 
said, applied to all other branches of lumber manu- 
facture. 


A. T. Gerrans, chairman of the labor commit- 
tee, had no special report to make but announced 
that M. L. Alexander, of New Orleans, La., would 
address the members in the afternoon. 


Explains Workings of Open Competition Plan 


President Anderson then had each member 
present come forward and meet Attorney L. C. 
Boyle personally, who instead of speaking at the 
banquet delivered an address entitled ‘‘ Within 
the Law,’’ outlining in a forceful way the hard- 
wood case in Memphis on the Open Competition 
Plan. He explained in detail the workings of 
this plan, and the objects, intents and purposes 
of the Sherman law to restrict monopoly. He 
stated his purpose in going into the matter fully 
was to clear from the minds of those present any 
doubts as to the legality of the work they were 
now doing. He advised them to keep up their 
work which was very useful. He stated the ac- 
tion at Memphis was not a criminal one but a 
civil one and that thus far the Hardwood asso- 
ciation had been fold to desist in its plan until 
the case is tried and witnesses appear in person. 
Attorney Boyle made a fine impression and 
cleared away clouds of doubt in the minds of 
those present as to the legality of the associa- 
tion’s work now being carried on. 

The report of the transportation committee 
presented by R. A. Parsley, chairman, outlining 
the work of the traffic department in Washington 
under W. J. Strobel, proposed changes in the 
rates fought against and for, and urged the mem- 
bers to codperate in making the department a 
success. 

Adjournment then was taken for lunch. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON 


The afternoon meeting was called to order at 
2:40 p. m., following which George F. Jones, man- 
ager of the southern sales department of the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, was introduced and 
entertained those present with moving pictures 
of the various plants of this ecmpany, showing 
construction of locomotives ete. 

The committee on standardization of sizes then 
reported and the report was adopted. 

A pleasing address was delivered by M. L. 
Alexander on how southern lumber operators handle 
various matters that come up for attention from 
time to time. 

President Anderson vacated the chair and 
nominated G. L. Hume for president for the en- 
suing year. He was un ously elected and 
thanked the members for the honor. He sug- 
gested the formation of a special committee, two 
from each State, to confer with him and the sec- 
retary looking to the inauguration of new work 
in the association. 

(Concluded on page 93) 
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Sa “THERES NO PLACE LIKE HOME” a= 


THE COMMUN NITY BUILDER 





Interest in tne erection of community buildings 
is growing steadily, and the plans for such struc- 
tures show an enlarged conception of their purpose. 
From mere halls in which entertainments and other 

publie meetings may be held, to municipal struc- 
tures that shall house all loeal governmental offi- 
cials at the same time serving as war memorials 
as well as providing places of meeting for all com- 
munity gatherings is a long step, but that is the 
distance already covered in the development of the 
community building idea. In fact, a proposal to 
erect at public expense a structure that shall serve 
for city offices, jail, fire station, commercial club 
rooms, library, rest rooms, comfort station and com- 
munity auditorium might almost be considered a 
departure from the original idea. On the other 
hand, the proposal that such a structure shall be 
paid for by taxation indicates a sound conception 
of the place that it is to occupy in the public esteem. 

No two communities ever would be likely to 
choose the same plans for a community building, 
and yet there are certain utilities common to all the 
plans proposed for such structures. The need for 
an adequate public meeting place may be met by 
the building of a hall, but usually it is seen that 
at a small additional expense the structure can be 
made to serve a larger purpose. The plans then are 
commonly altered or added to to provide for the 
wider use. Interest increases and other needs be- 
come apparent one after another, until what was a 
very simple and inexpensive proposal becomes a 
comprehensive municipal undertaking. An example 
of exactly this sort of development is afforded by 
Neodesha, Kan., which just now is considering 
plans for a municipal building. The following ex- 
tracts from the Sun of that city give a very com- 
plete description of the proposed structure and the 
uses to which it is to be put: 

‘‘Two stories with a basement and a balcony 
floor will be included in the proposed building, 
which will have outside dimensions of about ore 
hundred twenty-nine feet in length, one hundred 
two feet wide in front, and eighty-nine at the back. 
The approximate height of the structure will be 
forty-five feet. The architecture of the community 
hall would be a pleasing feature and would add 
materially to the appearance of the neighborhood 
in which it is located. 

‘The plans call for a building that would have 
three divisions longitudinally. On the basement 
floor in the front section would be a commodious 
rest room for ladies, a kitchen large enough and 
so arranged as to accommodate all public dinners, 
such as fathers and sons banquets, commercial club 
functions or other large dinners; a pantry and 
toilets. Then there would be a jailor’s office near 
the front of the building. 

‘*In the central section of the basement would 
be located the banquet room, 32x62 feet, separated 
from thé fuel, furnace and boiler rooms by a long 
corridor. On the same side of this corridor would 
be located the city jail, 32x32. 

‘¢The business offices and the fire department are 
planned to occupy almost the whole of the first 
floor. In the front section reservations are made 
for the offices of the mayor, the city clerk and their 
aides, and also for a suite of two rooms, 17x20 
and 18x30, designed for use as the home of Neode- 
sha’s new chamber of commerce. Adequate cloak 
rooms are included in this section. In the central 
section, the offices of the city treasurer, the city 
collector, and the water and light department find 
a place. Here also is a fine room for the municipal 
library, occupying half of the central section. 

‘*Room and quarters for the fire department 
occupy the entire back section. The plans call for 
a large equipment room, firemen’s quarters, show- 
ers, lockers, and a hose tower. The plans also show 
an office for the fire chief. 

‘*Tt is in the second floor, however, that many 
persons will be particularly interested, for here 
will be located the community features of the new 
structure. A big auditorium, capable of seating 
800 persons on the parquet floor, with an additional 
space for 250 on the balcony, is looked upon as one 
of the most desirable features of the entire edifice. 
While a possible seating capacity of 1,050 persons 
will not be adequate for all meetings of a com- 
munity nature, it will be large enough for the 
average gathering and settle for awhile the trouble 
of turning people away at the door. It may be 
possible that the building can be so arranged as 
to make this feature even larger and more com- 
modious by the time the plans have received their 

final grooming. This auditorium will occupy the 

ntire central section of the second story. In the 
section in the rear will be an excellent stage, 30x61 
feet, with accompanying dressing rooms, toilets and 
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other auxiliary rooms necessary to make it a first 
class place for the showing of any home talent or 
stock production that might need it. 

‘“TIn the front wing will be the office of the city 
engineer and.the city commission. Space is also 
left for a Red Cross room, or headquarters. 

‘*On the baleony floor, two rooms, each about 
28x35 feet, are the only overflow space in the 
building, and it has been suggested that these 
would make a fine home for the American Legion. 

“Only a faint outline of the possibilities and uses 
of this proposed memorial hall have been given 
above, but Mr. Average Citizen, who will doubtless 
take the time and trouble to investigate the floor 
plans and inspect the prospectus of the building 
now on display downtown, probably will be able 
to see a hundred ways in which this fine structure 
may be made to serve the public for both business 
and pleasure. The auditorium alone is a feature 
that can not fail to strike ten with our citizenry, 
for the lack of a suitable gathering place has long 
been a handicap to the city. 

‘*The proposed hall represents the ideas of a 
multitude of men and women of the city, who have 
discussed and talked, and planned for a community 
center. To all intents and purposes it is really the 
embodiment of two ideas in an economical whole. 
For many months citizens have had community 
hall on their minds, it has been the subject of con- 
versations in the stores, in the commercial club 
rooms, and in private homes. Some have said that 
a hall for civie and social purposes was absolutely 
imperative. 

‘«The other idea represented in the plans is that 
of an all inclusive city building. To everyone well 
informed on the subject loomed the proposition of 
erecting a suitable home for the transaction of 
municipal business, At the rate Neodesha is grow- 


ing the present city offices have become inadequate, 
while the fire department has ceased to be the effi- 
cient organization that it was in years past. Some- 
thing had to be done to provide adequate quarters 
for an improved and increased department. 

‘*Working upon the assumption that these two 
ideas represented actual needs of the community, 
the Forum committee began work quietly to see 
what might be done to meet the situation. Many 
suggestions were made, many plans and ideas pre- 
sented before the committee finally called in Mr. 
Henderson and told him the results of its investi- 
gations. That both propositions might be provided 
for in one building was the hope of that body, and 
the architect was instructed to see what he could 
devise. 

*¢Tt is the opinion of all who have examined the 
plans that both ideas have been incorporated in the 
building scheme with success and that the doubt 
which existed of including all of the needed fea- 
tures in one structure was unwarranted. Promoters 
of the scheme now point out that by erecting a pro- 
posed memorial hall the city will kill two birds with 
one stone and save money by so doing, for they 
argue that the city building is an apparent and 
actual need, while the civic center proposition is 
the desire of the majority of the people.’’ 





REFORESTATION of extensive fir areas is planned 
for the present season by Federal forestry officials. 
There are included a tract of 540 acres in the Cispus 
burn, Rainier national forest; 714 acres in the 
Soldue burn, near Lake Crescent, Olympic forest. 
Both of these burns are in Washington. In Oregon 
the reforestation plans include thirty-five acres 
near Rustler peak, near Crater Lake, and 288 
acres in the Breitenbush watershed, Santiam forest. 
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adapted for a Summer Cottage, or for Machine-house, Werk-house, 
you want it to serve. 


Twenty thousand dollars worth of these buildings were sold in this vicinity last week 
Por quick building at reasonable figures you cannot equal these structures. 

You can buy, erect and occupy any of these buildings, all in the same day. 

Phone, call or write for details and prices to any of our offices listec: below. 


Garages, General Utility, Hog and Poultry Houses 





WILBUR LUMBER COMPANY 


MILWAUKEE, WIS., 908 PABST BUILDING 
WEST ALLIS, WIS., 7111 NATIONAL AVE 


Burlington, Wis. Honey Creek, = 

Crystal Lake Lake Geneva, W' 

Dixon, Ill. Lanark, Ill. 

Earl Park, Ind. Lowell, Ind. 
Marshall, Wis. 


TELEPHONE BROADWAY 2468 
TELEPHONE WEST ALLIS 1 


Menomonee Falls, Wis. a conten Se 
North Lake, Wis. - ukesha, Wis. 
Silver Lake, Wis. Ween Ale, We 

Wis. West Melony m. 


Waterford, Wis. 


The above advertisement of the Wilbur Lumber Co. tells briefly of the inauguration of a new selling 
plan by that company. This is the first advertisement prepared and published advocating the 
erection of buildings with a mallet and wrench. The advertisement tells its own story. 
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Farm Prosperity in the New South Makes It Easy to Get Cash But Difh- 





culty in Getting Supplies Is a Thorn in the Flesh of the Retail Lumberman 


Our advent into Gainesville, Tex., was hurried, 
not to say precipitate. We were sleeping as 
soundly and peacefully as is possible on the boiler- 
plate mattresses of a Pullman car when the porter 
clutched the bedding and by adding a vigorous up- 
and-down movement to the sideways swaying of the 
train managed to jiggle me awake. It was some 
ghastly hour preceding the cold, gray dawn. Mrs. 
Inkslinger swathed herself in a kimono and de- 
parted to the ladies’ dressing room; while I be- 
gan that exhausting and temper wrecking job of 
huddling the shucks of civilization about my per- 
son in the narrow limits of a lower berth. About 
the second time I’d seen stars as the result of 
whacking my head against the ceiling I heard our 
locomotive blow a long, far away blast; and then 
the porter’s voice, sounding meek and scared out- 
side the curtain, said, ‘‘We’s comin’ into Gaines- 
ville, Cap’n.’’ 

A Rather Undignified Debut in Gainesville 


Shades of fig leaves! I was about as completely 
prepared for Gainesville as John Barleycorn was 
prepared for the eighteenth amendment. Two min- 
utes of labor even in a commodious and stationary 
dressing room doesn’t put a man far along toward 
sartorial impeccability, so to speak, and in a sleep- 
ing car it means practically nothing. But cussing 
the porter wouldn’t delay the train nor hasten my 
toilet. A hurried warning to the better half and 
a wild slinging of garments in the general direc- 
tion of their wonted location was about all I could 
do before we alighted. Mrs. Inkslinger is an even 
tempered and tolerant young woman, but the look 
she gave the porter caused that unworthy person 
to recoil several feet. I noticed that my wife had 
wound her hair into a more or less cohesive knot 
and had skewered it with a hat pin, but that other- 
wise she seemed carefully and completely groomed 
for the duties and pleasures of the day. Myself, I 
had not achieved such happy results. I had man- 
aged, indeed, to mobilize most of the loose ends of 
my costume to front center where I kept a steady 
grip on thein. My collar was buttoned at the back, 
but its ends flapped up and down in such a way 
as to give an alcoholic leer to my usually respect- 
able appearance; and my untended shoe laces 
whipped about my ankles and clattered on the 
sidewalk. Had there been some person around 
with his sense of humor working, my appearance 
must have repaid him for getting up so early in 
the morning. I could see nothing funny about it, 
but certain alto giggles coming from nearby told 
me that the absurd figure I cut was not unappre- 
ciated by all the members of my family. Since this 
occurrence I have a new interpretation for the 
poet’s line: 

‘*She stood in tears among the alien corn.’’ 
Possibly she took to the friendly cornfield to com- 
plete an interrupted Pullman toilet. But in my 
case amend the line to read, ‘‘He stood in hot 
adjectives among the alien box cars.’’ 


Whose Kindly Folk Make a Living from the Soil 


At least we are here in Gainesville, even tho we 
were projected into the place somewhat as a nap- 
ping cat is projected under the barn with an open 
faced dog half a jump behind. It’s a good town 
to land in, any way you come; a place full of kindly 
people who have time and willingness to chat a 
moment with the stranger and to set him on the 
right way to the place he wants to reach. It is the 
center of an agricultural area and makes its money 
in the old fashioned way of tilling the soil and 
producing the food which we all must have. In 
this respect it is a bit different from the other 
points I’ve visited on this trip. All these other 
places, whether located in producing oil fields or 
not, draw their wealth from petroleum. Gainesville 
has a big refinery, and it tries to get excited over 
local oil wells, but so far the great bulk of the 
people draw their living directly or indirectly from 
the growing of crops. 

Gainesville is an interesting and picturesque town 
even when viewed by the casual wayfarer. I’d 
guess it to be of considerable age as towns go here 
in the plains country, and it’s an interesting combi- 
nation of the Old South, the New South and the 
Southwest; all of which may mean about nothing 
to the person who has never seen this combination 
for himself. 

And Owe Much of Their Prosperity to Cotton 


In the first place there is cotton. No matter how 
often I travel thru the South the sight of cotton 
fields and cotton gins and cotton bales piled in the 


big warehouses or on open lots never fails to im- 
press me as being part of the great romance of 
America. Cotton is very literally woven into the 
texture of the Old South. It has formed a con- 
siderable part of the prosperity of the southern 
States ever since the invention of the cotton gin 
by Eli Whitney made the large scale production 
of this crop possible. Cotton bales formed part 
of the breastworks behind which Gen. Jackson’s 
frontier troops fought when they defeated Paken- 
ham’s veterans at the Battle of New Orleans. Cot- 
ton bales made up much of the cargo shipments in 
the old days when the river steamers were at the 
height of their renown. Cotton was one of the 
innocent causes of the Civil War; and the patience 
of the English cotton mill operatives when thrown 
out of work by the blockade of southern ports 
was one of the things which saved the Union from 
division. Cotton is still one of the great crops of 
the South and the Southwest, tho the farmers are 
learning to raise it wisely as one of a number of 
crops making up a diversified cycle instead of the 
single, main staple. Some years ago Arkansas 
awoke to the fact that altho she was immensely 
proud of her annual cotton yield she was paying 
more for food crops raised outside the State than 
she was getting for the cotton crop raised inside. 
Diversification followed, which made the State self 
sustaining and which also gave to cotton the real 
opportunity it needed to demonstrate its capacity 
for bringing in wealth. 

Gainesville, I think, doesn’t get notably excited 
about cotton. The people take it as a good, work- 
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“Projected into the place” 


ing, everyday source of profit. Your Iowa farmer 
knows he owes his prosperity to hogs and corn; but 
he doesn’t throw a fit every time he sees a shoat 
or an ear of Reed’s yellow dent. The young farmer 
doesn’t even get excited over a red ear; for red 
ears have practically ceased to be suitable col- 
lateral for the collection of kisses from pretty farm 
girls. These young ladies have a practical sense of 
the value of an ear of corn, red, yellow, white or 
multicolored; but their ideas of the symbols of 
romance are the same as those held by their city 
cousins. But if the Gainesvillans don’t write a 
fresh batch of poetry about King Cotton every 
morning they do credit him with fresh profits 
every evening. 
The Picturesque Industry of the South 


Drawn up along the sidewalk on a side street I 
saw a wagon to which a pair of dust-colored mules 
was hitched. In the wagon were a couple of bales 
of cotton; and a tall, lean man with a tanned 
face and a critical eye was pulling a handful out of 
one bale and looking it over in a day-of-judgment 
manner, while a small, stooped man and a boy stood 
by evidently awaiting the tall man’s verdict. A 
little farther along I saw four men of middle age, 
all stamped with the imprint of the out-of-doors life 
of the Southwest—crowfoot wrinkles, stout brown 
hands, free and easy clothes decorated with wreaths 
of sandy dust—squatting on their heels in a circle 
around four samples of cotton that one of their 
number had unrolled from brown paper parcels. 
Still farther up the street was a cotton warehouse; 
a building that consisted of a wide roof with sides 
made of woven wire. Inside and resting on the 


ground were hundreds of bales of cotton, compressed 
to an unbelievable solidity and bound with straps 
of iron. And in my mind’s eye I could see the 
cotton fields white with the opening bolls and black 
with lines of jolly negro pickers; men, women and 
children; fat mammies with red bandanna hand- 
kerchiefs bound about their heads, girls of ten with 
kinky braids sticking out at all angles, ebony 
swains and jet sweethearts, picking, laughing and 
singing. To a northerner, at least, there are few 
sights and sounds more picturesque than a line of 
darky cotton pickers, bright with primitive colors, 
singing the half barbaric chants and revival hymns 
with which they lighten their work. And not the 
least picturesque figure is the little old mule hitched 
to the light wagon which carries the full baskets 
to the barns. 

Town Shows Spirit of New South and Southwest 


But Gainesville is part of the Southwest and 
wears the clothes and talks the language of the 
Southwest. I’m told there is comparatively little 
stock raising in the county, but the visitor to the 
town will see the two-gallon hat, the soft-topped 
riding boots and the spurs of the Texas cowboy. 
Yesterday I saw a boy of about twenty dressed this 
way and carrying a high-power carbine under his 
arm; for what purpose’I can’t imagine. 

Of the Southwest, also, is the weather. Hardly 
had we gotten well settled in the town and ready 
to walk about the place when we noticed that the 
wind was blowing. Your regular breezes, away 
from the plains country, are fitful creatures; blow- 
ing doors shut and then blowing them open; whip- 
ping a man’s hat off and then suddenly dying 
down when the lid is safely deposited in the biggest 
adjacent puddle; blowing east and then blowing 
west; as fickle, in short, as a coquette. But down 
here when the wind gets to going good, especially 
from the North, you can lean a broom against it 
and go away and leave it. It has a go-getter 
quality, an unvarying earnestness that is beyond 
praise. Well, the wind was blowing from the 
North as cold as a profiteer’s gratitude and with a 
velocity that shamed the local railway trains. The 
natives crept about the streets muffled to the ears 
and saying unkind words about ‘‘that nawther.’’ 
Sandy yellow dust filled the air in long, graceful 
plumes. It gritted between our teeth, sifted down 
our necks and bored into our clothes. It laid a 
tint of pale yellow over old houses and picket 
fences and turned evergreen trees a mysterious 
gray. It looked like the advance of the desert 
on the works of civilization. But when we got 
back to the hotel we shook the dust from our clothes 
and found them clean; and during the night the 
wind died down, and this morning showed us a 
smiling country none the worse for the little play- 
fulness of the north wind. Jonquils and violets and 
dandelions are blooming, tho it is early March, and 
buds are swelling and lawns turning green. 


Which Vigorously Work Out Their Own Destiny 


The New South means a good many things. I 
don’t believe, with certain none too modest nor 
too tactful northerners, that it is ‘‘northern push’’ 
coming down below Mason and Dixon’s line. On 
the contrary, it is of the South southern. It is the 
South working out its own destiny in its own way. 
It includes perhaps more vigorous and more effec- 
tive methods of handling business and a more com- 
plete utilization of natural resources. Probably 
nothing illustrates this in Gainesville better than 
the lumber yards. They are good yards; big, well 
housed and with modern offices. They handle the 
business of the town with dispatch, and they have 
been notable leaders in developing the agricultural 
interests and resources of the country. 


Yards Depend on Farm Business and Get Cash 


All the dealers united in saying that their busi- 
ness looked to the country instead of the town for 
trade. This is in notable contrast to the towns I’ve 
touched in the earlier parts of this trip. These 
towns were building up at such a rate that sales all 
but took care of themselves; at least the points to 
be taken care of by the seller were those that 
usually required no care. That is, he does not have 
to sell the idea of building, which usually is the 
heavy work of the salesman; but he does have to 
point out suitable methods of financing the venture, 
which used to be taken care of by the prospective 
owner, himself, before he even whispered of his 
ambition to build. 

But in Gainesville lumber circles the farmer is 
the dominant buyer. Some building is going on 
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in the city, but one dealer told me the ‘‘yards 
would starve to death on town business.’’ I asked 
if the farmers were paying their accounts without 
making trouble, and I was stared at in amaze- 
ment and teld that the farmers paid for their 
lumber as they got it. R. E. Woodridge, manager 
of the J. C. Woodridge Co., told me that not half 
a dozen farmers even asked him for credit during 
1919. 

But Their Greatest Trouble is in Getting Stock 


It is strange the way that stresses in our busi- 
ness shift around. They have not been the same in 
any two large sections of the country for any great 
length of time; but an illustration that may not fit 
any one section exactly will indicate my meaning. 
In the pioneer period, say in the upper Mississippi 
Valley, the lumbermen came out and started little 
yards that were as pioneer in spirit as any of the 
customers they served. Getting stock in those 
days was a hard job. No great variety was de- 
manded, for the carpenter in those days took his 
faithful jack plane and made his own finish. No 
vast amount of varied stock had to be carried, but 
getting even the few varieties of the small stock 
was a real problem. Transportation was the reason. 
Selling wasn’t much of a job, for the pioneers on 
the treeless prairie farms had to have a certain 
amount of lumber in order to live in any manner; 
and few of them bought enough to make their 
buildings anything more than barely comfortable, 
to say nothing of making them pretentious. But if 
selling was easy, collections were not. Credits were 
long and uncertain. In fact the carrying of credits 
was probably the great load of the lumber dealer 
and the big service he rendered his customers. 
Later on the railroads made the getting in of 
stock much easier. Farmers made more money 
and built better buildings; but the habits of slow 
pay clung to them, and the carrying of credits 
became a burden but less of a service. Still later as 
people got used to their old buildings the importance 
of salesmanship became more apparent. A man 
who could afford better buildings did not build 
them unless he was induced in some way to do so. 
The burden of collection became greater, and the 
handling of credits was slowly reformed. Then the 
legitimate dealer became harassed by the fly-by- 
night dealer who founded yards for the purpose of 
being bought out. He was also harassed by the 
man educated in some other business who decided 
to invest his small savings in a lumber yard. But 
the rising price of lumber has cured this later 
evil in large part, for increased service and larger 
stocks require so large investments that the man 
who is not wise to the ways of lumber retailing 
stays away from it. According to their stories the 
Gainesville dealers are not harassed by inconse- 
quential competitors who are ignorant of the busi- 
ness they are trying to conduct; nor are they 
bothered by long credits nor, to any great extent, 
by the difficulty of persuading people to buy. But 
they have their troubles, and first among these they 
place the old pioneer difficulty—that of getting 
stock. It arises from a different cause, but it’s 
the same old difficulty. 

Some Dealers Blame the Transit Car for This 


I suppose the Realm has said enough already on 
this subject, for most purposes. But it may not be 
amiss once in a while to quote some retailer if for 
no other purpose than to indicate that the frater- 
nity is still keenly aware that the difficulty still 
exists. The manager of the Lyon-Gray Lumber 
Co. was out when I ealled, but the young fellow 
in charge of the office began very soon after my 
arrival to talk about this very thing. ‘‘What do 
you know,’’ he asked, ‘‘about the transit car 
situation??? I didn’t know much that was illu- 
minating. ‘‘It makes me tired,’’ he remarked. 
“‘The stock lists we get from the mills show al- 
most nothing a yard would want to buy. Maybe a 
little stuff but hardly anything we could possibly 
use at the prices asked. It happens that this yard 
got in an extra good stock some months ago, so 
we’ve had to buy very little. In order to fill out 
some low spots we bought a few transit cars that 
fitted our needs pretty well, and we found these 
ears had been sent out by companies whose stock 
lists we get and who were offering hardly a thing 
that a yard could use. It looks queer. It looks 
to a retailer as tho the wholesalers and manufactur- 
ers are shooting the stock lists to pieces by sending 
out transit cars in order to keep prices high. 
Maybe I’m wrong. I don’t know.’ 


And Incline to Harbor Antagonism to Mills 


There’s no need to dwell on these things. Per- 
haps the retailers are wrong; but I’m afraid a 
good mafiy of them have unkindly feelings toward 
mauy concerns tnat make and wholesale lumber. 
The Realm, as I’ve said before, hasn’t command of 
enough facts to decide if all these feelings are 
Justified. I doubt if any person has. There seems 
to be much to say on both sides, but the wholesal- 
ers and manufacturers will do well to remember 
that whether it is justified or not this feeling exists 
and will have to be taken account of when market 
conditions change. We are afraid that some things 


have already driven a wedge of antagonism into 
the lumber world and that when the manufacturers 
ask for the codperation of the retailers they will 
not get it in unstinted measure. No doubt in- 
justices will be done; but if I am any judge of 
human nature quite a Jarge number of retailers are 
remembering things for which they will try to get 
even, later on. In that event we fear the innocent 
will in a measure at least suffer with the guilty. 
We do not expect to make the manufacturing 
brethren quiescent in the event that orders are 
canceled on a falling market, but we remind them 
in advance of the resentment which retailers are 
feeling now when their back orders are not shipped, 
while the very manufacturers who are failing to 
ship these back orders on a plea of a lack of cars 
are placing almost identical cars in transit. These 
things can not be explained on sound and reasonable 
grounds. We do not know which manufacturers 
are doing these things nor how large a percent- 
age of manufacturers are involved in them; but 
they are doing the industry a grave wrong and are 
sowing the seeds of future difficulties for them- 
selves. Much damage has been done already; and 
the best time to begin bringing forth fruits meet 
for repentance is now. 
County Crops Took First Prizes for Texas 


Every retailer I talked to spoke with respect 
and admiration of Cooke County’s agricultural 
prowess and urged me to go around to the Chamber 
of Commerce to see the display of farm products. 
I did so and found it well up to the advance 
notices. Cooke County has taken a good many 
prizes at the State fair at Dallas. I believe it has 
taken the first county prize three years in succes- 
sion. Ordinarily Texas does not raise much corn; 
not, at least, according to Illinois standards. But 
last year saw quite a large rainfall and consequently 
a@ very unusual crop of corn. Wheat and alfalfa 





“No peanuts for sale except at the popcorn stands” 


figured largely in the display, as did small fruits. 
And there are peanuts. 


Peanuts Will Become Increasingly Important 


Peanuts have not been raised for very many 
years in Cooke County, but they have become of 
considerable importance. The acreage has not 
grown to very large proportions, and this is partly 
due to the fact that no reducing plant has as yet 
been established in Gainesville. All the peanuts 
are bought by outside companies and shipped out 
in carload lots. The lady in charge at the Chamber 
of Commerce told me ruefully of an incident in 
this connection. The county agent told her that 
the yield of peanuts for 1919 was tremendously 
large. He meant the yield per acre and not the 
gross yield. This lady sends out all the press 
stories for the chamber, so she sent this one out. 
She thought the agent meant gross yield and wrote 
her story so that it gave this impression. A com- 
pany sent a buyer up from Houston to buy up 
what he could of this huge crop; but when he ar- 
rived and inquired around he could find no pea- 
nuts for sale except at the popcorn stands. 


But Poor Roads Hamper Farm Development 


When I asked the manager of the Waples-Painter 
Lumber Co. about his farm trade he laughed and 
said the farmers had more money than they knew 
what to do with. Perhaps the farmers would tell 
a different story; but apparently they buy lots of 
lumber and pay the cash for it. The manager also 
made a half humorous, half serious reference to 
the supposed competitive race between lumberman 
and auto salesman. But he admitted that there 
isn’t so much competition after all and that farm- 
ers find cars a practical necessity. Cooke County 
has not yet succeeded in getting good roads, and 
this has cramped the style of the auto people some- 


what. We doubt, however, if ordinary bad roads 
check the sale of cars so much as they hamper 
country development. And we wonder if after all 
the good roads wouldn’t speedily pay for the extra 
cars bought by making farms more profitable thru 
efficient marketing. 

The Yards Feel Effects of Underproduction 


Mr. Woodridge mentioned the practical difficulty 
in getting cement. It seems that this territory is 
usually supplied from Dallas; but for some reason 
of which I’m not fully informed Dallas is not sup- 
plying north Texas. The result is disastrous for 
local business. This is in a way indicative of the 
state of production and sales. In most basi¢ in- 
dustries production tho seemingly at the maximum 
fails to supply the demand and to leave an overplus 
with which to build up a reserve. Consequently 
when the supply is cut off in some place the trade 
usually supplied from that place has a serious time 
to get taken care of elsewhere. I heard a sales 
manager of a big cracker company say not long 
ago that his line of business is reaching or has 
already reached the point where supply more than 
equals demand so that the problem of selling is 
becoming of more importance to the manufacturer. 
He told us that sooner or later the same thing would 
happen in the building trade. There are a few 
things which point to such a condition but not 
many. Mr. Woodridge’s difficulty in getting ce- 
ment is not one of them. 

The Woodridge company has a line of sixteen 
yards with the head office at Gainesville, and a very 
nice looking office it is. 


How Mail Order Competition Is Met 


SHARON, Pa., March 29.—The Charles S. Flower 
Lumber Co., of this city, does not fear mail order 
competition. Rather, it welcomes it, as may be 
gathered from the fact that on the roof of its mill 
there is a large and very prominent sign which 
states ‘‘We Will Compete With Any Mail Order 
Firm—Bring Your Catalog—Charles S. Flower 
Lumber Co.’’ 

Allen B. Wilder, secretary and manager of the 
company, states that ‘‘We depend on advertising 
to interest the prospective customers and when 
they come to us for details we explain mail order 
propositions to them and offer to sell on the same 
terms and conditions as well as prices that are 
quoted by the mail order people. We also use the 
classified columns of the local newspapers, offer- 
ing to sell lumber and millwork at mail order 
prices.’’ 

Needless to say the company has no difficulty in 
meeting the competition of mail order houses. 








~~ 


Adis Sin Oldchomn Weode to Line 


Kansas City, Mo., March 29.—The Long-Bell 
Lumber Co. has further lengthened its string of 
line yards by the purchase of the six Oklahoma 
yards operated by the Fullerton-Stewart Lumber 
Co. The yards are at Mounds, Keifer, Henryetta, 
Morse and Boynton. The addition of this string 
of yards gives the Long-Bell company a total of 
130, said to be the largest string of line yards in 
the country under one management. 





Great Future for Airplanes 


Syracuse, N. Y., March 29.—How the Canadian 
use of the airplane has been proved to be an effi- 
cient substitute for cruising of timber areas was 
strikingly shown in a lecture at Syracuse by Ell- 
wood Wilson, when he spent an evening showing 
pictures of timber areas, taken from an airplane 
at a height of about a mile, but which showed even 
species of trees far below the observer. 

‘‘Tt is certain,’’ he said, ‘‘that the airplane 
can be used effectively to map forest areas, and can 
do much of the work that has in the past been done 
by cruising, and a few hours in a place will give as 
much information about a tract of timber as weeks 
of work on the ground. The pictures themselves 
by the peculiar light effect on various species, tell 
their unquestioned story of the stands and even 
isolated trees of the coniferous and other types.’’ 

Mr. Wilson came to Syracuse to talk to the for- 
est students at the State forestry college, and spent 
his evening discussing the experiences of a forester 
in studying timber by plane. Even topographic 
maps can be made by the use of the airplane, and 
he saw a great future for the plane in fighting 
fire, for personal experiences showed that fires 
could be instantly spotted twenty to thirty miles 
distant, and reported by radio. 


ee 


Now THE ready-cut house idea has developed at 
Cleveland, Ohio, as a retail proposition; which, as 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN long ago pointed out, 
is the proper and efficient field of operation for this 
idea. The local planing mill has already followed 
the idea for years in its production of the material 
for built-in furnishings, and it is of course equally 
practical when applied to the main structural mate- 
rials. 
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Housing Corporations Are Being Formed 
Thruout the Country to Promote Home Building 


Because of the inadequacy of previously existing 
methods of financing the building of homes to meet 
the present emergency, there have sprung up all 
over the country organizations or associations 
known as housing, home building, or home financ- 
ing corporations. These corporations are of various 
kinds, some of them being quasi public institutions, 
operating without profit, while others promise their 
stockholders moderate returns, usually not exceed- 
ing 6 percent. Their capitalization ranges from 
several million dollars down to $100,000, or even 
less in some cases. Many of these corporations 
have been described in more or less detail in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN during the last few months, 
but it may not be out of place to review briefly 
the outstanding features of a few that have been 
in operation for some time. 

A housing proposition that has attracted con- 
siderable attention and which up to this time has 
resulted in the erection of a good number of houses 
is that known as the ‘‘ Detroit Plan,’’ 
which functions thru the House Finance- 
ing Corporation of Detroit, incor- 
porated under the laws of the State, 
with a capital of $3,000,000. 

The necessary subscriptions to the 


the company at cost plus 121% percent, and to pay 
interest on the unpaid portion at the rate of 7 per- 
cent. He makes a flat payment of $800 at the time 
of entering into the agreement, and the remainder 
at the rate of 1 percent a month, beginning with the 
first month after the house is ready for occupancy. 

Following is a compilation of reports reaching 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN during the current week, 
telling of the organization, or proposed organiza- 
tion, of home financing corporations in many cities 
and towns. As they are in some cases based upon 
items appearing in newspapers published in the 
cities and towns mentioned the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN can not vouch for the accuracy of every state- 
ment made, tho care has been taken to exclude 
any that seemed hazy or doubtful. Many more of 
similar import could be printed if space permitted. 
Taken as a whole they reflect a most remarkable 
awakening to the need of immediately building 
many thousands of homes in this country, and a 
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housing accommodations. In case a building corpcora- 
tion is not organized some of the local business jen 
have agreed as individuals to advance money ‘or 
building houses to be rented. 


Springfield, Ohio 


March 29.—Permits have been issued to the C.m- 
mercial Club Improvement Co. for the erection of ‘en 
houses, six of which will be of frame construction ond 
four of stucco. Contract price of each will be $3,0v0. 


Sheboygan, Wis. 


March 29.—A contract has been entered into be- 
tween the Sheboygan Housing Co. and the Immell 
Construction Co., of Fond du Lac, for the building of 
twenty-five houses in Sheboygan. Work is to be begun 
at an early date and it is expected that the houses 
will be ready for occupancy by Sept. 1. The Sheboygan 
Building & Loan Association has agreed to finance 
the prospective individual owners up to 75 percent of 
the investment. No definite plans have been made as 
to financing the other 25 percent, and it is not believed 
that any special arrangements with regard thereto 
will be necessary in disposing of the first twenty-five 
houses to be built. 





Elizabeth, N. J. 


March 30.—The Chamber of Com- 
merce is considering plans for the erec- 
tion of 500 “Philadelphia style’ houses, 
at a cost of $4,000 each. The ‘“Philadel- 








capital stock were secured at a series 
of luncheon meetings to which a 
seleeted list of prominent manufactur- 
ers, business and financial men had 
been invited. They were asked to sub- 
scribe in proportion to the number of 
their employees, as follows: The first 
500, $25 an employee; 500 to 1,000, 
$20 an employee; 1,000 to 5,000, $15 
an employee; 5,000 to 20,000, $12.50 
an employee; over 20,000, $10 an em- 
ployee. 

No loans are granted unless the cor- 
poration controls or supervises the 
building operation. For the present, 
loans are confined to an amount not 
exceeding $6,000 for a single residence. 
All interest charges are at the rate of 
6 percent. The corporation operates 
under three plans, covering three gen- 
eral classes of business, namely: The 
banking plan, the operation plan, and 
the contractors’ financing plan. 

Under the banking plan the corpora- 
tion aims to take care of applicants 
who either own their lots or who have 
in mind the purchase of lots in spe- 
cific localities. It loans up to about 
80 percent of the total amount involved 
in the transaction, as represented by 
the combined appraisal value of the 
lot and residence, whereas the banks 
and trust companies of Detroit loan 
up to only 50 percent of the value 
of the improved property. In other 
words, applicants must come with an 
equity of approximately 20 percent in 
the total of their transactions, which 
equity may be represented by the ap- 
praised value of their lot, cash, or 
both. The balance is paid in monthly 
instalments of such amount as to com- 
plete the transaction within one hun- 
dred months. 

Under the operation plan the cor- 
poration erects houses in groups of 
from a dozen to one hundred, which 
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are sold to applicants under the gen- 
eral terms outlined above. The ‘‘con- 
tractors’ financing plan’’ aids contractors in build- 
ing houses for the market. 

The Flint (Mich.) Housing Corporation, operat- 
ing along somewhat different lines, builds and sells 
houses upon an initial payment as low as 10 per- 
cent, with subsequent payments of 1 percent a 
month. This corporation expects to be able to pay 
its stockholders a fair interest return upon their 
\subscriptions. 

At Akron, Ohio, the Home Owners’ Investment 
Co. is functioning along the general lines under 
which all of these organizations operate; namely, 
the providing of homes with the payment of the 
smallest initial sum consistent with security, and 
subsequent payments arranged so as to be within 
the reach of the average wage earner, extending 
over a long term, the monthly instalments combin- 
ing the interest and a payment upon the principal. 

The Newton (Iowa) Realty Co., capitalized for 
$100,000, has been instrumental in providing a 
considerable number of houses, altho it got under 
way too late last summer to realize its fullest pos- 
sibilities before cold weather put an end to outside 
construction activities. Under its plan the pros- 
pective owner agrees to buy the house and lot from 


determination to make this possible by providing 
financial aid where needed. 


Portland, Ind. 


March 29.—At a meeting of the Commercial Asso- 
ciation it was decided to organize a housing corpora- 
tion to be known as the Portland Home Building Co., 
with capital of $100,000. Notwithstanding a success- 
ful campaign last fall, which resulted in the pledging 
by corporations and individuals of fifty-four houses, 
about half of which have been completed or are near- 
ing completion, the shortage of homes is still acute. 
The projected corporation will erect dwellings costing 
from $2,000 to $3,500 each. 


Lima, Ohio 


March 29.—The Chamber of Commerce, the manufac- 
turers’ and merchants’ associations and various civic 
organizations are backing plans for the formation of 
a $260,000 housing corporation to provide homes 
for industrial workers. It is expected that 50 percent 
of the stock will be subscribed by manufacturers, 25 
percent by merchants and 25 percent by banks. Twelve 
hundred homes are urgently needed here. 


Bemidji, Minn. 


March 29.—A committee of the Civic & Commerce 
Association has begun active preparations to solve 
the housing problem. About one hundred and fifty 
houses are needed to take care of families that would 
make Bemidji their home if it were possible to secure 


phia style’ dwelling is a single family 
house of about six rooms and bath joined 
to another similar house. They are built 
in rows of any number, sometimes as 
many as fifty double houses in a row. 
It is proposed to form a $2,000,000 hous- 
ing corporation to finance the project. 


Lincoln, Neb. 


March 30.—Preliminary plans for the 
organization of the Lincoln Housing Cor- 
poration have been completed. These 
plans call for a corporation capitalized 
at $250,000, the stock to be subscribed 
by local business interests. The Com- 
mercial Club and the Real Estate Board 
are behind the movement. 


Belvidere, Il. 


March 30.—Local manufacturers and 
business men are organizing a_ building 
corporation, with capital of $100,000, for 
the purpose of erecting homes at mod- 
erate cost, which are to be sold and the 
money reinvested in more houses as long 
as the need exists. 


Milton, Pa. 


March 30.—Of the many Pennsylvania 
cities that have formed or are forming 
housing corporations Milton stands first 
in having sixty-five houses under con- 
struction and fifteen under roof at this 
time. The Milton corporation is capi- 
talized at $300,000. Other Pennsylvania 
towns that have organized or are organ- 
izing housing corporations include: Car- 
lisle, $250,000; Beaver Falls, $100,000; 
Farrell, $50,000; Lock Haven, $175,000; 
Bradford, $300,000; Sharon, $275,000; 
York, $300,000; Lewistown, $300,000. 


Oelwein, Iowa 


March 31.—According to conservative 
estimates 500 new houses are urgently 
needed here. The Chicago Great Western 
Railroad Co. wishes to put on many ad- 
ditional men at its Oelwein terminal but 
is unable to do so because of lack of 
houses. A building and loan association 
has been organized to help solve the 


problem. 
Eau Claire, Wis. 


March 29.—Under the auspices of the 
Civic & Commerce Association an inten- 
sive drive is being staged for the purpose 
of enlisting increased financial support 
for the two organizations that are seck- 
ing to relieve the housing shortage here: 
namely, the Eau Claire Home Building 
Co. and the Mutual Building & Loan 
Association. A special attempt is beiag 
made to enlist wage and salary earners 
in the building and loan association. Display cards 
with home building arguments thereon are being placed 
in the store windows about town. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


March 29.—At the instance of Commissioner Graves 
of the city’s finance department and a committee from 
the Real Estate Association, arrangements have been 
made to call an early meeting of bankers, manufact=r!- 
ers, property owners and real estate dealers for ‘he 
purpose of organizing a home financing corporation. 


Lynn, Mass. 


March 29.—Fostered by the Chamber of Commerce 
and large employers of labor plans are on foot to ferm 
a housing association with a capital of $100,000. I: is 
purposed to erect twenty-five houses and sell them upon 
an initial payment of 10 percent of the cost of the 
house and lot, the balance to be paid in such mont)ly 
instalments as will clear the whole amount in 1° *2 


years. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


March 29.—The Better. Housing League of Cinci.- 
nati today sent out a questionnaire thru employers 
to reach approximately sixty thousand working mvp 
to determine what demand there is for homes. The 
league is backed by a number of wealthy and phil:0- 
thropic citizens, who stand ready to form a company 
to build a large number of low cost houses, attractive 
and comfortable, and sell them to working men at 
cost on easy terms. Statistics collected by the league 
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show that there is an approximate shortage in Cin- 
cinuati of four thousand five hundred such houses. 
According to plans, a housing company with $1,000,000 


initial capital will be organized if it develops that a 
suficient number of working men can be enlisted in 
suc a venture, enabling the company to take advan- 
tave of the economies of large scale production. The 


movement has received the endorsement of the Central 
Labor Council and is promised the codperation of 
that organization. 


Columbus, Ohio 


March 29.—The Lafayette Building Co., incorporated 
for the purpose of providing housing for the employees 
of the Lafayette Motors Co., tho other interests also are 
behind the company, will proceed immediately to build 
350 homes near the motor company’s plant. The au- 
rized capital stock is $1,000,000, half common and 
f preferred. There will be issued immediately 
$300,000 of each class, proceeds of which will be 

ed for construction of the houses above mentioned, 
which are to be sold to employees at cost, with pay- 
ments extending over a period of seven years. 


Valparaiso, Ind. 


March 29.—At a largely attended and enthusiastic 
mecting of the Valparaiso Chamber of Commerce pre- 
liminary steps were taken looking to the organization 
of a home building corporation, with capital stock of 
$125,000, with the immediate objective of building at 
least twenty-five new houses within the next four 


months, 
Newark, N. J. 


March 29.—The long deferred $1,000,000 housing cor- 
poration finally has been gotten under way, and probabl 
will be completely organized within the next month. 
committee of important merchants and professional 
men is canvassing the larger business and industrial 
enterprises of the city, ascertaining the amount of 
financial support to be given the project from those 
sources, This city is short at least 10,000 homes. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


March 30.—The directors of the Milwaukee Asso- 
ciation of Commerce have adopted the recommendation 
of its housing committee that a housing corporation 
with a capital stock of $750,000, consisting of non- 
dividend paying shares, financed by leans from busi- 
ness interests, be formed immediately as the best 
means of initiating a constructive campaign to relieve 
the acute shortage of accommodations. The present 
emergency is regarded as the worst that has ever con- 
fronted the city of Milwaukee, industrially and so- 





cially. Manufacturers already have agreed to hold new 
plant construction in abeyance while labor and mate- 
rials are turned into home constructiog channels. The 
situation has reached the point where it becomes evi- 
dent that “you can not man the work until you house 


the man.” 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


March 31.—Building and loan associations are doing 
a wonderful business, and more are being formed at a 
rapid rate. In the first three weeks of this month 
fifteen were chartered, with a combined capital of 
$29,000,000. 

Mayor Moore, after consulting with a number of 
banks and trust companies, announced that apparently 
there would be no trouble in finding money to finance 
any building work which might be attempted. William 
H. Wilson, president of the Philadelphia Real Estate 
Board, recently stated that one of the most important 
things for all Philadelphians to do this year was to 
give all the support possible, moral and financial, to 
the work of building the 30,000 homes which are 
needed right now. 


DEMAND WILL FAR EXCEED SUPPLY 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., March 30.—On his return home 
after making a thoroly comprehensive survey, cov- 
ering a period of five weeks, in the mills from 
Virginia to Texas, including those of Louisiana, 
this is what Frank H. Campbell, manager of the 
southern pine department of the American Lumber 
& Manufacturing Co., with headquarters here, has 
to say: 

The subnormal condition of stocks is such that the 
mills could actually operate for forty-five to sixty days 
without any orders and still not have a prewar normal 
stock on hand. 

With only a normal building demand, the supply 
would be insufficient for the needs, but, with the fact 
in mind that the building demand will be far in excess 
of normal, there will be a decided shortage of lumber 
in the consuming territories during practically all of 
the coming building season. The prospective builder 
who is looking for lower values is only fooling him- 
self, for, with the present economic conditions, lower 
values are physically impossible. 

While the European export trade is negligible, yet 
the trade from Cuba and South America is excellent. 
Another factor to enter into the situation is the vast 








amount of lumber that will of necessity be used in the 
ever expanding oil fields of the Southwest. 

The greatest factor in the way of stimulating an 
intensive building campaign is the constantly increas- 
ing rents demanded, which must be paid. The average 
wage earner or salaried man today is paying out from 
one-fifth to one-third of his gross income for rent. 
With this condition existing it is only natural that, 
wherever the financial institutions make it possible for 
a man to own his own home, he is going to do so re 
— of the seemingly high price of building mate- 

als. 

Statements that the cost of building materials will 
be less during the present building season are errone- 
ous and are only made without all the information 
being given out. If I were advising a building material 
merchant I would say: “Get it while the getting is 
good,” for it is my candid opinion that all the avail- 
5 one — will be under order or contract by 

une 1. 

Regarding materials for the oil fields it is not 
wholly unwise to take into consideration the fact that 
the Texas field has been proven as far west as Pecos, 
Tex., making this field approximately three hundred 
miles square. The potential possibilities for drilling in 
this field alone are of such magnitude that, if it were 
possible to drill all the wells this year, there is not 
enough lumber in Texas to supply lumber for the oil 
rigs alone. 

Another factor of a local nature is the fact that a 
high wind storm has just demolished practically all 
the rigs in the Homer field and a conservative estimate 
of the replacement material needed will be not less 
than 5,000,000 feet, to say nothing of the new develop- 
ment that is constantly taking place. 





AccorDING to the Westminster Gazette some 90 
percent of the capital invested in workers’ cot- 
tages in England came from the small, speculative 
builders usually spoken of rather slightingly as 
‘¢jerry-builders.’’ Figures show that their opera- 
tions were more than 25 percent cheaper than the 
best that the municipalities could do, hence the con- 
clusion is drawn that if this class were encouraged 
to build on a cost plus plan, and protected against 
loss by governmental action, practically all of the 
capital needed to make good the extensive building 
program of the British Government would imme- 
diately be available from small, private sources. 





LUMBERMAN TALKS ON HOUSING SITUATION © 


Upon invitation of President Byron V. Kanaley 
of the Chicago Mortgage Bankers’ Club, Edward 
Hines, of the Edward Hines Lumber Co., addressed 
a meeting of that organization held at the Palmer 
House, Chicago, on Thursday of last week. Mr. 
Hines spoke on various phases of the lumber busi- 
ness, and conditions affecting the housing situation 
in Chicago, saying in part: 


To my mind we are in a most critical condition in 
the city of Chicago, as well as many of the other 
large cities of the United States, and I view with a 
great deal of apprehension the immediate future. Un- 
less we can establish confidence by substantial evidence 
that both labor and material can be stabilized I do 
not see how it will be possible for us to have pros- 
perity in the building industry, and under present hous- 
ing conditions it seems almost criminal that such 
conditions can not be brought about. It is absolutely 
necessary that some concerted action of a _ public 
character be exerted to crystalize public sentiment 
toward stopping the contemplated advances by the 
building crafts of Chicago. There is nothing today 
which warrants the contemplated demands. For the 
last two years, we have been told repeatedly, and 
with truth, that the advanced costs of living neces- 
sarily demanded more wages. Those of us who had 
contracts with our men have made repeated voluntary 
advances in order to keep pace with the advanced 
costs of living altho in many cases by doing so we 
met with direct losses because we_had entered into 
contracts with railroads and other large corporations, 
and to some extent with builders, to deliver certain 
amounts of lumber at a certain price for periods of 
three months to a year, which is common with rail- 
roads and large corporations, and of course such con- 
tracts were based in part on the wages we were pay- 
ing for producing the lumber, so that any advances 
granted over the existing wages meant just that much 
of a loss to us. However, we appreciated that we must 
live and let live and that causes beyond the men’s 
control made it impossible for them to live comfortably 
on hg wage scale entered into by contract for that 
period, 

No conditions have arisen within the last ninety 
days which an advance could be based upon, much less 
in advance of 35 percent, to men engaged in the 
building trade. We are advised unofficially, but by 
labor leadérs, that this will be followed by demands 

r advances ranging from 40 to 70 percent in the 
main, in shops producing sash, doors and blinds, plan- 
ing mills ete. We have also been advised that the 

amsters will seek a proportionate advance; this 

ecessarily will be followed by the men in the lumber 
irds, brick yards ete., and you can well appreciate 
tis will be followed by the various other industries 

i Chicago and vicinity, and possibly by clerks em- 

yyed by public utilities, and no one can tell where 

* will end. Widespread publicity of course will be 
‘iven such labor advances. All of these things 

‘turally will add to the ultimate cost of the material 

nd necessarily of the construction of buildings, indi- 

iing clearly to the investing public that these inter- 

ts are seeking to take advantage of the present criti- 
eal housing conditions, which in the face of the present 
ire need of houses would be nothing more or less 
than profiteering. 

! feel, therefore, that our greatest duty is to try 
and bring such pressure as is possible on the labor 
ion leaders, by crystalizing public sentiment against 
“ch advances, and interests like yourselves represent- 
ing a material part directly and indirectly of the 
Suilding interests in furnishing the very life blood 
carry it on should immediately get busy and work 
unison with other associations like the Association 
of Commerce, the Real Estate Board, the general 
bankers, and bringing them together at a meeting 
with the various labor leaders, with the representa- 
tive bodies of material men, and insist that neither 


of 





Don’t Make Enemies 


Be friends with everybody. When you 
have friends you will know there is some- 
body who will stand by you. You know the 
old saying that if you have a single enemy 
you will find him everywhere. It doesn’t 
pay to make enemies. Lead the life that 
will make you kindly and friendly to every- 
one about you, and you will be surprised at 
what a happy life you will live——Charles 
Schwab. 











labor nor material be advanced under present condi- 
tions, in order that the public may be served in a 
reasonable way. It is only thru such methods that 
confidence can be gained. In my opinion if confidence 
can be restored the small investors, having their 
money in safety deposit vaults, and there are thou- 
sands of such having from $500 to $2,500 each, would 
be immediately influenced and encouraged to start 
building small homes. This would be widespread 
thruout Chicago, thus taking care of the entire city 
in all parts. Then it would influence those having 
larger savings to erect larger buildings and apart- 
ments for renting purposes, provided always that they 
were confident that labor and material costs would 
not continue advancing during the course of construc- 
tion. It would give confidence to those who are loan- 
ing money thru you and other sources that a larger 
loan under present conditions couid be safely made, 
and it would so encourage building as to give con- 
tinuous work to all classes of labor in Chicago, not 
for thirty to ninety days but for probably two years 
or more. 

As a manufacturer of lumber, and as a wholesaler 
and retailer, I would much prefer a more reasonable 
and safe margin with continuous business for two 
years to taking advantage of a temporary condition, 
and by taking such advantage have a rush business 
for a few months and stagnation for a number of 
months following. 

To my mind such a method would be helping every 
employee in Chicago, and thru the 2-year period 
the men would really receive much more money at 
the present wage rate than they would if securing 
a 25 percent advance—gaining the advantage only 
temporarily by taking advantage of a temporary con- 
dition. 

It must be clear that the money ultimately comes 
out of the pocket of the consumer or home builder 
or home renter, and thus out of the pocket of the 
mechanic, either in the way of higher costs of his 
home or higher rents. This issue should be faced if 
we are to keep the building interests of the city of 
Chicago clean. f not, we will have a repetition of 
the conditions existing in San Francisco for a num- 
ber of years, and you appreciate with what results. 
Also it will influence many interests who are favor- 
ably viewing coming to Chicago, to build their fac- 
tories elsewhere, which will be followed by a lesser 
demand for real estate, and influencing much of our 
help to go to other centers for employment. 

We must also inspire confidence in not alone stabiliz- 
ing the value of labor, but in securing an honest day’s 
work on all kinds of construction material. If some 
arrangement of this kind can be reached, and given 
widespread publicity, illustrating that it is practical 
and not a theory, in my opinion it would soon open 


the deposit vaults and boxes, and large amounts of 
money would be immediately invested in building. It 
would stimulate wonderfully the small investor, and 
have a most favorable effect on the real estate market, 
thus benefiting the real estate dealers. It would en- 
courage men with money to build apartments. It 
would also have the effect of correcting the prevailing 
impression that prices are now 25 to 50 percent higher 
than they will be in a year or so. By stabilizing both 
labor and material for a reasonable given period the 
general public would know that everything is as low 
as it will be for some time to come and that nothing 
would be gained by delaying building fer a year or 
two. They would have confidence to go ahead, and 
when started, to complete the work, knowing it would 
not cost more than the estimated price. It is idle to 
my mind to speculate on building material being 
cheaper while wages and living conditions remain 
what they are. 


FEBRUARY STATISTICS OF COAST ASSOCIATION 


SeaTTLe, WasH., March 27.—Thruout February 
the weekly cut at the fir mills was almost uniformly 
within 6 percent of normal, and at the same time 
actual production exceeded shipments, so that the 
net result has been an accumulation of stocks. In 
the current stock report issued by the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, forty-five mills report- 
ing, only four items are recorded in which orders 
have been in excess of stock. They are, in thou- 
sand feet, as follows: 1x6 boards, No. 1 common, 
697; 1x4 finish, S2S or S48, 104; 1x12 same, 76; 
1x10 rough green, A. D. or K. D., 58. On the com- 
plete list there are seventy-eight items, of which 
thirty-one are in excess of normal; from 90 to 
100 percent, ten items; from 80 to 90 percent, 
ten; from 70 to 80 percent, five; from 60 to 70 
percent, ten; below 60 percent, twelve. The largest 
accumulation is found in 2x6-10 dimension S&E, 
which is 205.14 percent of normal; and the most 
heavily depleted stock is 1x4 finish, 82S or 84S, 
which is 13.90 percent of normal. The largest 
volume of unfilled orders in any item is 1x6 boards 
No. 1 common, which is placed at 4,363,000 feet. 

Stocks on hand at forty-six mills Feb. 29 aggre- 
gated 314,479,207 feet; unfilled orders at the same 
mills on the same date were 108,867,524 feet. The 
February cut at the forty-six mills was 152,083,- 
964 feet, and February shipments were 130,010,- 
115 feet. 

Waterborne shipments from twenty-one mills in 
February aggregated 34,528,878 feet, as compared 
with 31,950,064 feet from twenty-two mills in 
January. 

With one less mill represented in the report than 
in January, the total of waterborne shipments is 
1,578,815 feet larger. An exceptional entry is the 
shipment of 508,099 feet to the Fiji Islands. Cuba 
is again represented in the report, as are Canada, 
Mexico, Manchuria and Alaska. 

Total shipments in the rail trade during Feb- 
ruary were 5,418 cars, from seventy-four mills, as 
compared with shipments in January of 5,785 cars 
from sixty-nine mills—a falling off of 367 cars. 
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Practical Sawmill Accounting 





CHAPTER I 


When the distinguished visitor—the guest of 
honor at the periodical lumbermen’s conventions, 
but himself not always a lumberman—arises and 
proceeds to indulge in impressive tho vague oratory 
on the subject of the importance of the lumber 
industry and its high position among the nation’s 
manufacturing enterprises, the average lumber- 
man likes to stick out his chest and strut among 
his fellows. The pride is pardonable, of course, 
and is more or less justifiable under the circum- 
stances—at least it bespeaks a healthy interest in 
his vocation. 


Lumber Industry Very Low in Efficiency 


Lumber, it is true, is very close to the top of the 
list of the nation’s important industries, but to get 
to the purpose of this article without further ado 
(even tho the anticlimax may seem somewhat 
harsh) it is equally true that the industry 
is very close to the bottom of the list when 
judged by standards of efficiency and accuracy 
of its records and statistical data, and by its ‘‘ poor 
risk’’ from the financier’s point of view. One of 
the most important causes, if indeed not the prime 
cause, of this state of affairs, is poor accounting 
methods—a rule rather than the exception thruout 
the industry. Disinterested business men, bankers 
and public accountants are almost unanimous in 
saying that the average lumberman’s financial 
statement very seldom reflects the actual condition 
of his business; still less likely is it to find a cost 
statement which is ‘‘tied’’ into his general ac- 
counts. There are notable exceptions, of course, but 
a somewhat intimate knowledge of the condition 
of accounting matters in the lumber business does 
not altogether warrant the warmth of feeling of the 
convention week. To those of us who have traveled 
from one mill to another all over the country, whose 
business it is to delve into accounting matters, it is 
apparent that the great majority of lumbermen, 
no matter how efficient they may be as millmen, 
are, to a large extent, groping in the dark when 
they discuss the financial status or costs of their 
business. The fact that some of them may and do 
make money is no criterion—more often it is due 
to good luck rather than careful judgment, and in 
this connection the percentage of failures and bank- 
ruptcies in the lumber business is significant. Post 
mortem examinations of the failures have shown 
that most of them had poor and inefficient account- 
ing methods. 


Records and Statistics Largely Guesswork 


The various governmental investigations during 
the war showed the average sawmill man in a very 
poor light, and brought out in conclusive fashion 
that his records and statistics were in fact largely 
guesswork or estimates, based on rule-of-thumb 
experience rather than on sound accounting pro- 
cedures. The lumberman of experience probably 
agrees that this is true in many instances. One 
therefore naturally wonders why this condition 
exists, and has been allowed to exist, in so im- 
portant an industry. 


For Mutual Benefit Should Pool Knowledge 


Fortunately, there is a growing tendency to 
appreciate this state of affairs, and one frequently 
hears mention of the need of a simple, practical 
system of accounting which might be uniformly 
adopted by sawmills. The subject of accounting as 
applied to sawmills has received considerable atten- 
tion from time to time and there are a number of 
valuable treatises available on the matter; in addi- 
tion, it has been discussed at length at lumbermen’s 
conventions and in the trade journals. Other in- 
dustries, it has been stated, have uniform systems 
of accounting; these were developed after careful 
investigations by, and on the recommendations of 
their respective associations—steel, copper, min- 
ing and cement, to name a few. The advantages 
of such a system to the individual manufacturer 
and to the industry as a whole are manifest and 
manifold. Thru the pooling of knowledge, re- 
quirements and experience common to all the mem- 
bers, the best in accounting procedure for each 
industry becomes available; improved methods are 
suggested and a system is outlined to furnish 
accurate information as to financial conditions, 
costs of manufacture and similar accounting and 
statistical data, the advantages being so obvious as 
to make their recitation superfluous. Balance sheets 
and operating statements, of real worth, may be 
prepared and set up in workmanlike manner, and 
in passing it-may be said that they are of no small 
value in the negotiation of loans, the adjustment of 
prices ete. The question of uniformity of account- 
ing methods is a matter on which the various lum- 
bermen’s associations might codperate and press 


[By J. Mahony] 








even more vigorously to the advantage of all con- 
cerned. 


Accounts Gage and Safeguard Business 


But in spite of the advantages, things are allowed 
to plug along in the same old way, except for a 
desultory flash here and there. Lumbermen, as a 
rule, are prone to regard the accounting end of 
their business as a necessary evil, whereas its func- 
tions are highly important. Accounting statistics 
are the best gage of any business, and if the gage 
is not precise and carefully watched, the business 
is liable to blow up. This lack of intelligent inter- 
est in accounting matters on the part of executives, 
and their inability or unwillingness to read the 
gage, has undoubtedly led to a large portion of 
their troubles, and the fact remains to be remem- 
bered that, notwithstanding its importance as an 
industry, the lumber business has an admitted lack 
of standing, or credit, in the financial world. 


Uniformity Makes Possible Comparisons 


Fully as important as the matter of general 
accounts is the question of a cost accounting 
system. At the present time, even when one does 
find a mill with efficient accounting methods and 
records, the information obtained is seldom, if 
ever, comparable with that of another mill, for 
the reason that the elements of costs are not treated 
alike. We have often heard practical millmen wax 
quite wroth over a difference of opinion on the 
matter of costs, when for instance one asserts that 
his logging costs are much lower than somebody 
else’s. Both have figures which they believe prove 
they are right, and the one returns to the old home- 
stead with a satisfied feeling of superiority while 
the other goes back to raise the devil with his 
logging organization. The facts of the matter are 
that probably neither was quite right, for reasons 
which would have been obvious if the elements of 
the costs of each had been available for compari- 
son. This condition, which is not 4 state of chaos 
so much as a lack of codperation and understand- 
ing, is not peculiar to the lumber business. 


May Prevent Market Demoralization 


Where costs of production are definitely and 
accurately known, there is naturally less inclina- 
tion to reckless price cutting and the consequent 
demoralization of markets—a disconcerting habit 





All information that I have ever wanted 
in connection with the lumber business I 
have been able to get from the American 
Lumberman, so am naturally turning to you 
now.—L. H. Byrne, the Union Wholesale 
Lumber Co., Youngstown, Ohio. 











of a certain class of mill. The problem of the 
stabilization of the markets is a very serious mat- 
ter, and its relation to the accounting end of the 
business deserves more than this passing mention. 
Lumber is one of the commodities whose selling 
price is more a question of market conditions rather 
than of costs of production, or at least it has been 
in the past; the two have not always fluctuated in 
a direct ratio, but nevertheless an accurate system 
of cost accounting would show the lumberman just 
how far he might go, during a falling market, with- 
out losing. This accurate knowledge would have 
a tendency to stiffen the market during crucial 
periods. In this connection, other industries have 
recognized the pressing need for improved and 
more uniform accounting methods, particularly in 
regard to costs, and the results from an economic 
standpoint have been reported as most beneficial, 
even in a comparatively short try-out. Contrary to 
a very general belief, this pooling of knowledge by 
various industrial associations and its dissemination 
to members is not a violation of the Sherman anti- 
trust statutes; on the other hand, it is being encour- 
aged by the Government for economic reasons. 


Reasons Given for Pool Accounting 


There are several more or less well known systems 
of accounting designed particularly for the lumber 
business, but for various reasons they have failed 
to ‘‘take’’ or become popular. Each man in the 
lumber industry seems bent on following his own 
course, and in this connection it might be men- 


tioned that the writer has examined the books and- 


records of upwards of one hundred fifty sawmills, 
and recalls less than half a dozen using systems 
at all comparable. The accounting fraternity in the 
industry are familiar, in a general way, with this 
dissimilarity, for which they advance several ex- 
planations. One reason is the fact that the sawmill 


executive, due to his outdoor life, is out of tune 
with the sedentary calling of the office man, and 
consequently the accounting department is not 
keyed up by the keen interest he displays towards 
other departments—which may be the cause that 
many sawmill accountants feel that they are mod- 
ern Cinderellas. Other reasons are that most of the 
systems hitherto promulgated are thought to be 
too cumbersome and intricate for the smaller mills, 
or are not sufficiently elastic for universal adoption. 
Another charge is that the systems fail to give 
proper consideration to the human element. The 
latter factor has an important bearing on cost 
accounting; it should be remembered that the class 
of ‘‘outside’’ help available for sawmill work is, 
in no section of the country, of a very high mental- 
ity, but nevertheless it is on’ the first reports of 
such help that all subsequent cost data is built up. 
Illiteracy and carelessness on the part of these men 
are largely the causes of the troubles with most cost 
systems, for few mills can afford to pay wages 
attractive to the type of man with the mentality 
necessary to prepare complicated reports in the 
proper manner. This expense alone would be sufii- 
cient to frighten many a manager of otherwise good 
intentions but limited financial resources. 

The problem therefore has been to evolve some 
system for the arrangement and proper codrdina- 
tion of accounts, costs, records and statistics, which 
must primarily be within the reach of the majority 
of sawmills. Unless this fundamental factor is 
kept in mind the industry as a whole will be no 
better off than before. Furthermore, the results 
must be quick and accurate, obtainable at minimum 
expense. 


Not Yet Ready for Uniform Accounting 


At this stage of the proceedings, the question 
arises as to whether or not the lumber industry is 
ready at this time to adopt, at least to a degree that 
would be really beneficial, any uniform system of 
accounting, both general and cost accounting. 
This aspect of the situation has been the subject 
of much speculation recently, and the general im- 
pression is that the time is not yet ripe. Para- 
mount among the obstacles to the immediate adop- 
tion of a universal system are the differences of 
opinion within the industry on the various ele- 
ments of costs and their treatment, the lack of 
understanding of the elements entering into ac- 
counting and the comparatively low standard of 
accounting thruout the industry. 


Campaign of Education Must Come First 


It is generally admitted that there must first be 
considerable improvement along these lines before 
universal systems may be discussed to advantage. 
The ground must be prepared before the seed is 
planted. It is therefore believed that the greatest 
good in the long run may be attained by a cam- 
paign of propaganda, first expatiating on various. 
elements of accounts, particularly those which in- 
volve both the balance sheet and cost statement, 
such as fixed assets and depreciation. These dis- 
cussions should be more than mere generalities or 
dry facts which may be obtained from the text 
books; they must treat of accounting in a practical 
manner in its particular relation to sawmills. It 
should be shown not only what is wanted and why 
it is wanted, but how to obtain accounting data in 
a way fundamentally correct and that can be readily 
substantiated in a manner acceptable to Feders! 
tax examiners, banks etc. By this means, it is 
believed that the individual mill will become fami- 
liar in easy stages with some refinements of account- 
ing methods and the unquestioned benefits to he 
derived therefrom. The changes, if made in easy 
stages, will not disrupt present accounting methods. 
and they should be planned to furnish data in such 
a way that it will fit in with any sound accounting 
system which may be later recommended by lum- 
bermen’s associations. This plan is being followed 
by other industries, and it is expected to pave the 
way for a popular demand for uniform account 
ing methods at some not distant date. 


The Purpose of This Series of Articles 


The purpose of this and ensuing articles therefore 
is to discuss accounting in its relation to sawmills, 
and every effort will be made to avoid technicalities 
as far as possible. It is intended first to discuss 
the balance sheet as a whole, taking up the details 
later. Common defects will be noticed and forms 


suggested. Later, the relationship between various 
accounts will be explained, and it will be shown 
what is wanted in the way of cost accounting data, 
why it is wanted and how to get it. 

{This is_the first of a series of articles by Mr 
Mahony. 
Ep1ITor.] 


The second will appear in an early issue.—- 
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How Kansas Ended Strikes’ 











I assume from the introduction that I am expected 
to speak on industrial relations, with special reference 
to the program we have instituted in Kansas. It will 
be necessary to relate some of the incidents which led 
up to our present legislation. 


When the Law Bows to Necessity 


When the coal strike came on the Kansas-Missouri 
field was 100 percent organized. We had a supply of 
coal for about two or three weeks, and in a very short 
time industries and schools were closing and there 
was suffering in homes and hospitals. I asked the 
supreme court to give over the coal mines into the 
control of the State. Kansas has been given credit for 
some courage in this enterprise, but most credit should 
be given to the supreme court. When I asked them 
for the coal mines, I will never forget the expression 
which came on the face of the chief justice, a man 
who has served the State for a great many years. He 
asked me “Upon what allegations do you make this 
request.’’ I answered, “Upon any allegation that will 
work.” 

Kansas Miners Demand Fair Deal 


I spent a week pleading with the miners to work 
for the State, realizing that they would not go back 
to work for the operators. It was not entirely a one- 
sided affair and the fault of the strike rested as much 
upon the operators as it did upon the miners. We 
must be fair in this matter. The mine operators as 
soon as the Government price was taken off imme- 
diately increased the price of coal a dollar a ton. 
The miners came and said that they wanted some 
more money for mining the coal. The operators re- 
plied, “Oh no, we have a contract which runs during 
the period of the war and the war is not over.” The 
miners said, “If the war is over for the operators, 
the war is over for the miners,’ which has always 
seemed to me a reasonable attitude. 


Radical Leaders Dominated Unions 


I believe 50 percent of the miners wanted to go 
back to work for the State, but they were held by the 
fact that their leaders are all radical. It is a peculiar 
thing that the leaders are of the radical type. They 
prefer to lead rather than work and because of their 
forceful speaking, these poor chaps have bound them- 
selves to a servitude more absolute than any govern- 
ment in history ever imposed upon any people. And 
so they refused to go back upon the ground that it all 
rested with Mr. Howitt. 

Finally I told them that unless they went back to 
work by a certain date, upon terms which were prac- 
tically the terms they finally accepted from the Gov- 
ernment, I would begin operation with volunteers. 
They met this statement with howls of derision. They 
said there had never been a pound of coal mined in 
Kansas without union labor and there would not be. 
I said, ‘‘We will see.” 


Patriots Volunteer to Do the “impossible’”’ 


I issued a call for volunteers and the response was 
as fine an exhibition of patriotism as the history of 
my State affords. In thirty-six hours eleven thousand 
men from all walks of life had volunteered to come 
and dig coal, altho the majority of them had never 
seen a coal mine in all their lives. I selected a group 
of young men from schools and colleges, being particu- 
larly careful to get ex-service men as far as possible, 
because having seen what these men were doing in 
France and the obstacles they overcame, I could not 
accept as reasonable that coal could be mined 
only by a certain class of people, at certain hours of 
the day and according to a certain set plan. I shall 
never forget the hour they arrived in Pittsburgh. We 
sent a regiment along. We did not need the soldiers 
once we had them. If we hadn’t taken them along we 
would have needed them every minute. 

The miners had gathered to jeer them, but these 
young fellows, mostly in their service uniforms, looked 
so little like strike breakers that the strikers mostly 
forgot the things they intended to say. One miner 
walking along opposite a young fellow said: ‘Bo, 
surely you are not going to the mines now?” He an- 
swered, “Yes, we are going right now.” The miner 
said, “Why, you can’t mine coal in this sort of 
weather, the machinery has been down for weeks, the 
mines are full of water, and it simply can’t be done.” 
The man walked on, eyes front, but out of the corner 
of his mouth he said, “Say, were you ever in the 
trenches in France?’ The miner never had been and 
he had no answer. 

While the soldiers were making camp these men 
without any supper began pumping water out of the 
mines. The next day they got out a car of coal, that 
is, we sold it as coal, altho it was mostly slack. They 
used too much dynamite at first in blasting it, but 
within ten days we had relieved the emergencies in 
two hundred Kansas communities, and realized as far 
as Kansas was concerned the coal strike was over. 

These men realized that they were doing some- 
thing more than mining coal, they were proving 
that government still has the power to protect the 
people. 

While the strike was still on, I called a special 
session of the legislature, for the purpose of estab- 
lishing a law which would remove the possibility of 
any further wasteful strikes in our State. Every- 
body came hurrying to meet the legislators to protest 
against the bill. We heard Mr. Gomper’s phraseology, 





*Part of an address by Governor Henry J. Allen, of 
Kansas, before National Federation of Construction 
industries, Chicago, March 24, 1920. 


that it was involuntary servitude. The principal 
fighters were the four brotherhoods of trainmen, those 
aristocrats of labor who gained the insane idea when 
they induced Congress to pass the Adamson law, that 
a minority might intimidate the Government in its 
own interests. They came believing it possible to 
do with the Kansas legislature what they had done 
with the national Congress. Frank Walsh came as 
chief spokesman and delivered one speech seven hours 
in length. We held open house for labor for ten days 
and then turned the discussion over to the employers, 
who handled it in a much more clever fashion than 
the labor leaders. The employers were all for the bill; 
said it was a fine thing and a great step forward, 
but it ought to be changed in this respect and modified 
in that and improved here and there. They were the 
only people who scared me. I knew that union labor 
would not do anything to the bill, but these other men 
had me worried. 


Special Session Passes New Kansas Law 


But the bill was passed in its original form, with 
only seven votes against it in the lower house and 
two votes in the senate. It was a great exhibition 
some of these legislators gave, chilled steel nerve, 
because many of them came from communities in 
which they had business interests dominated by indus- 
trial organizations. Some were from the mining dis- 
tricts; some from packing centers, others from the 
great railroad centers. However, some of those who 
voted against the bill confessed to me afterwards that 
they found they would have been much more popular 
at home had they voted forit. The people of the State 
were solid in the sentiment that it was time for the 
Government to face its responsibilities in industrial 
warfare. 


Protecting the Thick Layer Between Capital 
and Labor 


For a good many years society has been built in 
three layers. Fifteen years ago the top layer was 
about 1% percent representing capital, and at the 
bottom about 5% percent of organized labor, and in 
the center 93 percent representing just plain us. Now 
when we say that it is about time to regulate organized 
labor we are starting from farther back, because for 
fifteen years we have been doing something with the 
processes of regulating capital. Ninety-three percent 
of us have been a good natured, flabby mass, possess- 
ing no power save the power of passive resistance, 
and then in Kansas they tried to freeze this jelly-like 
mass and it began to have and show a vestige of life. 
It reminds me of what a great man said, that the 
American peeple are a great people if we make them 
a little mad occasionally. 


Now the law isn’t any distant relation even of 
the processes of conciliation. It Is not a court of 
arbitration, but a court of justice. It is not a rep- 
resentative either of capital or of labor. It Is a 
court representing the public in the function of gov- 
ernment. 


There was a day in most communities, and it exists 
yet in some communities, when the only question asked 
regarding a fight between two citizens was, whether 
it was a fair fight. Finally society said, “You needn’t 
settle these little matters personally; we have a 
policeman on the corner.” There was a time when the 
chief right to hold property was the personal power 
to defend it; but society came along and said, “We 
have civil courts now to settle these matters.” And 
now we have come to the day when we have recognized 
that there must be some machinery for the adjustment 
of industrial warfare, and in our nation there can be 
no such machinery except in the Government. Samuel 
Adams once said, “The chief aim of government is 
justice,’ and that is the chief aim also of industrial 
controversies and the only way that justice can be 
assured and administered is thru government. If we 
can not place on government this responsibility, then 
government is a failure and we are left under the 
rule of the strongest group that has solidarity. 


Law’s Aim Is to Protect Public Interest 


Those who are lawyers will remember that in the 
thirteenth century the blacksmith shop by the road- 
side was a public utility because transportation meant 
horses, and horses required shoes. In the same way 
the transportation facilities of today are recognized 
as impressed with a public function; and the State 
of Kansas has merely declared that the same principle 
also applies to such necessities of life as fuel, food and 
clothing. 


Court Substitutes Justice for Industrial Warfare 


The court has the power to investigate labor differ- 
ences and in the mining district now is studying the 
relationship between the cost of living and the cost 
of mining. The court has power upon its own initia- 
tive, or the initiative of either party in a dispute, or 
the initiative of the attorney general, or the initiative 
of any ten citizens, to investigate any situation and 
to issue orders adjusting wages, or hours, or estab- 
lishing a minimum wage scale. Such settlements 
have the full force of a court order. We don’t take 
away from any man his right to quit work. We 
recognize collective bargaining, and realize that indus- 
try is best promoted by mutual understanding and 
agreement; but when negotiation has failed, the court 
offers itself a substitute for the strike, the lockout, 
pickets and boycott. If any man conspire with an- 
other to limit production in an essential industry he 
has committed a misdemeanor or a felony and shall be 


prosecuted. We have provided that industry shall be 
operated with reasonable continuity. Heretofore, our 
coal mines have been worked an average of 211 days 
a year and in the summer time averaged only one day 
a week. Sometimes the mines were idle because of 
strikes and at other times because the operators were 
waiting for more favorable prices. The mines this 
summer will operate. The miners will have work, and 
we will approach winter with a coal reserve instead 
of a coal famine, 


Public Supports “Square Deal But No Strikes” 


In addition to those industries where the orders of 
the court are compulsory, the court may offer itself 
as a mediator in other industries. We have a contro- 
versy under consideration now in which a carpenters’ 
union is involved and another affecting a laundry 
organization and some seven or eight which have been 
voluntarily submitted. We have created a sentiment 
thru the State that there are to be no more strikes, 
and that sentiment has been of great benefit. 

Recently the strike chairman of the maintenance of 
way labor organization came into my office. He had 
a telegram from his national chairman announcing a 
strike as of a certain date and directing him to dis- 
tribute the news to the locals. He wanted to know 
what he should do. I pointed out the law to him 
and the result was that he went out and telegraphed 
back that it was the sense of the order in Kansas that 
there should be no strike. 

These men still threatened to strike in other States, 
but in Kansas we don’t have to worry about it—and 
they do not have to worry about it. We have an 
honest court and we are going to give labor a square 
deal. The other day the executive committee of the 
boiler wipers and roundhouse men in St. Louis passed 
a resolution that their strike order would not apply in 
Kansas, and that in that State they would instead 
appeal to the industrial court. So we have these rail- 
road cases before the court and as soon as things 
get back to normal and the different railroads can 
identify their own property we will take care of those 
cases. 


Union men say we have taken away thelr right 
to strike. | have been examining the use they made 
of that privilege. In the 33 months ending Jan. 1, 
1919, they had 394 strikes In the mining districts, an 
average of 11 strikes a month, all called by Mr. 
Howitt. The victory gained for the miners In these 
strikes amounted in dollars and cents to $787.94. 
The strikes cost them in wages lost $1,806,000. The 
record in 1919 is an even blacker record because of 
the general strike. In Kansas they lost $1,900,000 
in wages and it gained them no benefit, and out of 
their own pockets in addition to the wages lost, they 
paid for the maintenance of their radical, character- 
less leaders, $157,000. Surely the Government can 
do better for these poor people than that. 


And they talk of the brotherhood concerned in the 
thing. There came to me in Pittsburgh when I had 
moved the capital of the State down there a poor drab 
woman bearing all the sordid marks of hopeless pov- 
erty. She lived at Weir and her husband was a union 
miner, altho not a very successful one, because he had 
lost one eye. She had gone down to a nearby camp 
and got some washing to do from the volunteer miners 
and the members of her husband’s union came to her 
and forbade her to do the washing or to go back 
again to the camp. I offered to protect her, but she 
said, “Yes, Governor, but after you are gone I am 
afraid they will burn our house.” Surely the Govern- 
ment can attain a better brotherhood than that. Mr. 
Howitt has threatened to take all the miners out of 
Kansas and bring hem up to the Illinois district. He 
has been saying that for three months and for a little 
while I was optimistic enough to hope that he would 
try to do it. Now I know that he will not do it. We 
may lose some of the radical leaders; we will draw 
some conservatives to replace them. 


Arbitration Weak; Law Provides Just Settlement 


It is our ambition to make Kansas an expression of 
industrial life under a just government and to invite 
there manufacturers who would like to operate where 
the State has squarely assumed its responsibilities in 
behalf of industrial peace. Arbitration has never suc- 
ceeded. It can do only one of three things. The 
referee who has a deciding vote must agree with the 
representative of the employer, or the representative of 
labor, or influence a compromise between them. The 
new Federal commission has the fatal weakness of 
the position that every iadustrial controversy is a 
matter of private contract and seeks to solve it as 
a private quarrel. In Kansas every controversy in 
an industry which relates to a common need is a 
public matter in which the final decision rests with 
the government. 

We are worse than foolish if as a people we do not 
rise and meet the demand of this hour, when we see 
being organized by Gompers a proscriptive political 
society for the purpose of threatening public officials. 
As Americans we are not going to allow in this coun- 
try any such institution to live above the law. 





IT 18 announced that direct steamship sailings from 
New Orleans to India will be inaugurated on April 
15, by M. H. Tracy & Co. M. H. Tracy, president of 
the company, will arrive in New Orleans this week to 
arrange for the dispatch of the first vessel. The 
service as planned will include sailings to Bombay, 
Tarachi, Calcutta, Madras 31d Rangoon. 
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The National Need for Increased Production’ 





War, it seems, does not end when it is finished. 
When it involves such stupendous social and po- 
litical readjustments as has the late war the strug- 
gle to achieve for peace time industry a stable 
basis for the resumption of what is left of its normal 
relationships is quite as difficult a task as con- 
ducting the war itself. 

War does more than upset industrial organiza- 
tion, disarrange the channels of distribution and 
throw out of normal balance all financial arrange- 
ments. It confuses the minds of men. It derails 
men’s judgment of things. It causes imagination, 
sentiment and fad to prevail over reason. Fan- 
tastic and impossible ideas of immediate social 
regeneration lead to equally fantastic and imprac- 
tical proposals. Some of these find their way into 
legislation. And well meaning but misguided men 
come to believe that all people may be legislated 
into prosperity and happiness if only the right kind 
of laws could be passed. 


Seek to Be Legislated Into Prosperity 


This is a world wide and not an exclusively 
American phenomenon. ‘Hope springs eternal,’’ 
and as long as men the world over think they can 
get “something for nothing,” or that governments 
and legislatures can legislate the world into pros- 
perity, just so long will people be deprived of the 
very things to which they most aspire—happiness, 
peace and plenty. 

It is a striking fact, I think, that so many men 
who have always heretofore been accustomed to 
work are today trying to find some way to get 
more by giving less. This is par excellence the 
doctrine of non-work that is threatening the vital 
social and industrial processes of the world. 


Restless and Misguided Men Follow Agitators 


By this token millions of men are being misled 
today by zealous agitators, misguided, but often 
well meaning ‘reformers’? and irresponsible and 
selfish demagogs. This is the reason why so 
largely thruout the world talk has replaced work; 
why the “soap box’ has been substituted for the 
pulpit, the ‘“‘ouija board” for the Bible; selfishness 
and avarice for the Golden Rule; fad and fancy for 
fact and principle; and why restless men in search 
of immediate emancipation from imagined evils are 
seeking to undermine the very institutions which 
constitute the only permanent safeguards to the 
liberties which they already possess. 

Someone has appropriately and in the following 
picturesque language analyzed our fundamental in- 
dustrial trouble today: 


“Too many diamonds and not enough alarm 
clocks; too many silk shirts and not enough blue 
flannel ones; too much decollete and not enough 
aprons; too many satin upholstered limousines 
and not enough cows; too many consumers and 
not enough producers; too much oil stock and 
not enough savings accounts; too much ‘class 
consciousness’ and too little plain democracy 
and love of humanity; too much of the spirit of 
‘get while the getting is good’ and not enough 
old fashioned Christianity; too much of the 
discontent that finds outlet in more complain- 
ing and too little real effort to remedy wrong 
conditions.” 


And yet men talk about working and do not 
work. They talk about production and do not pro- 
duce. They talk about reducing the high cost of 
living and they do not do the only thing which can 
reduce it. 

The high cost of living comes from our consum- 
ing more than we produce—nothing else. The 
longer we as a nation continue to play hide and 
seek with the facts and rely on legislation and talk 
instead of work and sweat to remedy the situation 
of which we all complain the shorter will become 
the supply of commodities, the higher will go the 
high cost of living and the end will be worse than 
the beginning. 


Radicals Gloss Over Unsound Financial Conditions 


It is perhaps scarcely necessary to review the 
means which have recently been devised thruout the 
world as substitutes for work. The ingenuity of 
the agitator, the socalled ‘“reformer,’’ or of the 
“bolshevik” has found striking expression in the 
variety of methods by which they would spread a 
veneer of apparent soundness over an industrial 
and financial situation that is fundamentally un- 
sound. 

Witness, for instance, the inflation of money and 
the world’s credit structures; or the general strike; 
or the sympathetic strike; or government price fix- 
ing; or public control of the processes of industry. 
We have had a lot of each of these during the last 
year or more. None of them have worked. None 
of them have proved to be effective substitutes 
for more production. Monetary inflation has in- 
sreased so that a dollar today is worth in terms 
of the prewar dollar about 40 cents when spent 
for raw material and unfinished products and about 
50 cents when spent for the things we eat and 
wear and live in. 


*An address by Wilson Compton, secretary-man- 
ager National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
before National Federation of Construction Indus- 
tries, Chicago, Ill., March 25, 1920. 


Public Pays for All Fool Experiments 


The general strike is discredited as futile and as 
destructive of the very interests it is designed to 
promote. The sympathetic strike is in disfavor even 
in the circles of organized labor, as it has always 
been among the citizens generally. Strikes, gener- 
ally speaking, tend to defeat their own ends. Gov- 
ernment price fixing has on the whole so much 
interfered with the ordinary processes of the in- 
dustries affected that production has languished 
still further. This is one of the reasons why we 
are today paying 20 to 25 cents for sugar instead 
of from 10 to 14 cents. The discouragement to sugar 
enterprises in the West Indies, especially in Cuba, 
incident to the administration of the duties of the 
Federal sugar equalization board during the war 
and thereafter is now having its effect. The public 
pays. It always does. 

The foreign exchanges are distorted and erratic. 
In England, for example, the Government during 
the war and for some time thereafter stabilized 
sterling exchange on the United States by arbi- 
trarily holding it at a nearly normal level—doing 
so at the expense of the British tax payer. It 
thereby encouraged British industries to buy more 
goods from the United States when the balance of 
trade was already so heavily set against them. 

But even governments can not forever make 
“something out of nothing.’’ Eventually Great 
Britain took her hands off the exchanges. The 
balance of trade and the depreciation of British 
domestic currency promptly caused so great a de- 
cline in the exchanges that now Great Britain will 
not buy anything from us that she can humanly 
do without. 


Even Governments Can Not Violate Economic Laws 

Thus has ever been the story of Government con- 
trol of industries. 
so much an interference with the normal activities 
of industry. Industry, whether under public regu- 
lation, operation or ownership, must in the long run 
respond to the same forces to which industry under 
private enterprise responds. The Government can 
not make something for nothing any more than we 
can as individuals. Facts are facts. Economic law 
is sure to prevail in the end over every effort to 
ignore.it or violate it. 

When there are not enough things to go around, 
and people want them and can and will pay for 
them, prices are going up and stay up until one or 
more of three things shall have happened: 

First, that production is so increased that 
there shall be enough to go around; 


Second, that the public demand for the com- 
modities declines; 

Third, that people have no money with which 
to buy. 


During War Building Demand Was Dammed Up 


The construction industries are now witnessing 
one of the most extraordinary price situations in 
their recent history. The housing shortage has 
been accumulated thruout the years of war when 
non-war construction was considered by the Gov- 
ernment to be non-essential and therefore to be 
discouraged. 

During the same time the Government, pursuant 
to a military policy which under the circumstances 
was necessary, drew from the construction indus- 
tries and the industries producing building mate- 
rials their labor, their equipment, their transporta- 
tion facilities. With one arm the Government was 
damming up the demand. With the other arm it 
was reducing the industries’ capacity to produce. 
When the dam was lifted an abnormally great de- 
mand for building materials was faced generally 
with a short supply and a reduced capacity to in- 
crease it. 


Present Housing Shortage Is Inevitable Result 


What has happened is the only thing that could 
have been reasonably expected to happen. Men 
have to have some place to live in. Most of them 
as heretofore prefer houses to tents, and until the 
people have some place to live that which we now 
see is bound to continue. The public pays. It 
always does. This is one of the prices of war. 

Expedients of all kinds are being tried to correct 
this situation. But without avail. There is no 
remedy except more production. There is no short 
cut. There is no way to get more production except 
by work. There is no effective substitute for work. 


Wild Accusations Do Not Produce Commodities 


Calling another man a “profiteer’’ may give one 
some spiritual satisfaction, but it does not reduce 
the prices nor increase the supply of commodities. 
Talk is cheap. The word ‘‘profiteer’ slips smoothly 
from the tongue. But it does not mean anything. 
We have heard continuously about the ‘‘profiteers.” 
But we have never seen one. We have read about 
them—in the newspaper where other gaunt specters 
stalk stealthily. But no one knows a “‘profiteer’’ on 
sight. With all of our glib talk we have yet to hear 
a definition of what constitutes the difference be- 
tween a “profiteer’’ and any other man who sells 
things for what they are worth. 


Prosecution Never Stimulated Production 


I am in favor of the highest ideals in the conduct 
of business; of equal chance for all and special 


Each measure of control is by, 


opportunity—for no one. But I am in favor of the 
citizen selling what he has to sell at what it is 
worth. And I am in favor of having its worth 
determined today just as it was determined six 
years ago—before the war—by the unrepealable law 
of supply and demand. I am in favor of ourselves 
and all others facing the facts as they are, not as 
we perhaps would wish to have them. For artificial 
interference by the Government with the action and 
reaction of universal economic laws only adds to the 
burden of the tax payers and at best it only post- 
pones the evil day of reckoning, which, when it 
comes, is more evil and lasts longer. Efforts to 
repeal unrepealable laws can and frequently do 
produce temporary results. In war, when time is 
of the essence, such action is justifiable; but not in 
time of peace, for such laws will not stay repealed. 
Nations like individuals can not “eat their cake 
and have it too.” If they try to do both, the public 
pays—and pays dearly. And yet today the Govern- 
ment of the United States is trying by prosecution 
to force lower prices for commodities. Thus with 
one hand it demands what, with the other hand it 
tends to prevent. Prosecution under some condi- 
tions is necessary, is in the public interest; and it 
may bring about a more just distribution of com- 
modities, but prosecution has never stimulated an 
increase in production. The Bible says to the giver, 
‘Let not thy right hand know what thy left hand 
doeth.”’ This precept is having surely a most sin- 
gular acceptation and use by the Government today. 
But this is the price that we, as citizens, pay for 
our chosen form and method of government and all 
things considered the price is cheap. 


Privation Alone May Disprove No-Work Formulas 


It will be at best a long time, probably, before 
the production of useful commodities thruout the 
world will return to normal. Millions of misguided 
men bent on revolution will probably continue to 
try to “get something for nothing’ until discourage- 
ment and privation shall have convinced them that 
their imagined formula for work emancipation will 
not work; until the intention to earn a good wage 
becomes as strong as the desire to have one; until 
less attention shall be given by men to seeing how 
little time they can work and greater attention 
be given by men to seeing how much they can 
produce; and until men thruout the world shall 
have come to know that the higher, better and 
happier life which all men desire and hope for will 
be permanently achieved only thru the orderly proc- 
esses of religion, education and good government. 

We deplore the national and worldwide inflation 
and its perils. But we can not help it, except by 
the gradual and orderly processes of increasing our 
production. Facts are facts. We must reckon with 
them as they are, as long as they exist and until 
we, in conjunction with other organized forces in 
industry and commerce, gradually and in an orderly 
way, shall have given normal conditions a chance to 
reéstablish themselves. 


Orderly, Gradual Deflation Is Only Safe Course 


But we must not ignore the economic conditions 
which prevail or the perils which they threaten. 
Under our Federal banking system, the Federa! 
Reserve Board and the Federal Reserve banks have 
substantially today the power to increase the existing 
inflation or to bring about deflation of our already 
overstretched credits. They can encourage construc- 
tion enterprise by diverting capital and credit to 
it. Or they can divert their credits to other enter- 
prises, less necessary in the public interest. They 
can make inflation or deflation rapid or gradual! 
as they choose. But further inflation, either fast 
or slow, will only make more acute the perils of par- 
tial or complete financial collapse. Rapid deflation on 
the other hand, would almost certainly cause indus- 
trial crises and d-pression. Gradual and orderly de- 
flation appears to be the only safe course—a course 
to which, fortunately, the Federal Reserve Boarc 
seems to be committed. 


Safety of Ownership Promotes Production 


There are two things that God fearing and liberty 
loving American citizens are today earnestly trying 
to revive; first, on the part of all industries and 
on the part of all agencies of the public, respect for 
the Constitution -of the United States; and, second, 
on the part of all persons, a desire to get what they 
want by working for it instead of by trying to take 
it away from somebody else. If there is one thins 
that in the long run will promote production it is 
the assurance that every citizen shall be permitted 
to possess and enjoy everything that he can hon- 
estly earn. 

For all of us, irrespective of position or wealth, 
the controlling motive of action is self interest. But 
self interest may be enlightened or it may be ignor- 
ant, and if ignorant, then treacherous. It is ignor- 
ance that motivates some men today to take as 
much in high wages, and profits, as they can get 
and to give in return as little as they can. 


Individual Energy Must Remedy National Ills 

The wealth and welfare of a nation are no greater 
than the combined wealth and welfare of the indi- 
viduals who constitute the nation. If the productive 
facilities of the country are not fully or wisely 
utilized or if they lie idle—the farms, the factories, 
the railroads, the mills, the stores, the schools and 
the colleges—then are we as individuals the suf- 
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ferers. The public pays. It always does. That is 
the fact of which people complain but which they 
have not yet sought with sufficient continuity of 
purpose to remedy. 

There is no decisive remedy for this situation ex- 
cept more work, not only by those whom we employ 
but by ourselves. Many individual citizens and 
many groups of citizens have been and are still sit- 
ting around on the middle part of their anatomy, 
blandly waiting for Congress to legislate the coun- 
try into prosperity, happiness and plenty. 

Back to the Constitution; Back to Work 

It may be that the return to normal conditions 
in industry will not come until men who now may 
take or leave a job, as they please, are forced by 
necessity to hunt for employment. If the “bread 
line’ is to be the only effective way of bringing 
us back to our senses let us have the “bread line” 
quick, and while the bread can still be made of 
wheat. 

Public education, and the setting by us as well 
as by others of a good example to those who today, 
in ignorance, are following the treacherous advice 
of labor and political demagogs, is the only prac- 
ticable way of meeting this great, public problem. 
Our banks can help. Our schools and colleges can 
help. Our churches and our legislatures can help. 
Our trade associations, and our trades unions, if 
they want to, can help. But there will be no last- 
ing settlement of the industrial trouble that today 
afflicts this nation until its citizens quit their ex- 
travagance and irresponsible speculation; stop their 
spree of indiscriminate buying of things they don’t 
need. Remember and observe the Golden Rule and 
“Get back to the Constitution and get back to 
work.”’ 


INSTRUCTS FORESTERS IN GRADING 


Syracuse, N. Y., March 29.—A professional 
timber grader, of years of experience, acting as 
teacher to a group of lumber yard experts was the 
feature the last week in the short course of the 
New York State College of Forestry, when T. E. 
Flanders was sent by the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion from New Orleans to take the short course 
students of the college, all of whom were profes- 
sional lumbermen, into the yards of the city and 
demonstrate practically the grading of timber. 

Several of the big associations were asked to 
send representatives to do the same work for their 
own species, but the great rush of building has 
kept the inspectors so busy that only the Southern 
Pine Association could spare a man, and he was 
sent 1,500 miles to do the job. 

The work consisted of two solid days of instruc- 
tion, some of the forestry college students who plan 
to go into the industry joining the short course 
students in the study. Some of the work was done 
in class room, but the bulk of the work by a visit 
to the lumber yards of the city, where nearly all 
of the two days was spent in a detailed study of 
lumber, piece by piece, taken as it ran, from the 
piles of the retailers and wholesalers of this region. 








LUMBERMEN BACK BUILDING CAMPAIGN 


Mt. VERNON, Iuu., March 29.—At a recent meet- 
ing of the housing committee of the Chamber of 
Commerce a number of individuals and firms agreed 
to build houses this spring and summer. The com- 
mittee will continue its efforts, with the hope of 
securing the erection of at least one hundred new 
houses this season. At the meeting above referred 
to the Winn Lumber Co. announced that it has two 
houses under way, the Pollock Lumber & Coal Co. 
and the Mount Vernon Lumber Co., one each, while 
a number of individuals stated that they were 
huilding, or would build, one house each. It is pur- 
posed to work for the construction of houses cost- 
ing about $2,000 each, exclusive of plumbing, wir- 
ing and finishing the basement. 





FOREST FIRE PREVENTION WEEK 


PORTLAND, OrE., March 27.—Forest Protection 
week, to be observed May 23-29, in Washington and 
Oregon and probably in Colorado, Montana and 
Idaho, is expected to do much to arouse public in- 
terest in the matter of forest fire prevention, accord- 
ing to C. S. Chapman, forester of the Western For- 
estry & Conservation Association, which has its 
headquarters in this city. 

_ The purpose of the campaign is to get before the 
civic and commercial organizations of the com- 
munities all the different angles, as the fire hazard 
affects the lumber industry, tourist traffic, fishing, 
hunting and recreation. 

Last season private owners in Montana, Idaho, 
Washington, Oregon and California spent nearly 
$1,000,000 in fire protection work and while they 
expect to have to continue spending money they 
believe the publie should become most thoroly alive 
to the damage caused by forest fires. 

In Oregon the matter is being handled by com- 
mittees of the local chambers of commerce and in 
the State of Washington by committees of the 
Natural Parks Association. In other States private 
owners, the Forest Service and the chambers of 
commerce are being interested. 


WHITE PINE MILLMAN GUARANTEES PRICES 


BakER, ORE., March 29.—The Baker White Pine 
Lumber Co., of this city, has joined ranks with 
those manufacturers who, foreseeing demoralization 
should the present market trend continue un- 
trammeled, have stabilized their prices and thus 
afford protection to the retailer against otherwise 
likely fluctuations which might react considerably 
to his detriment. Announcing the firm’s policy in 
this respect, F. B. LeCrone, sales manager for the 
Baker White Pine Lumber Co., says in a letter to 
the company’s salesmen, dated March 23: 

Believing it to be for the best interests of all con- 
cerned to know what the market will be for definite 
periods, and feeling that all manufacturers should 
do their share along this line, we are going to con- 
tribute our mite by guaranteeing the present prices, 
based on discount sheet dated Feb. 1, until July 1, 1920. 

As we see the situation, the demand for lumber 
during the rest of this year will be very satisfactory. 
While no doubt it is true that we have reached the 
peak, both as to demand and prices, we can see no 
reason for a material decline in either. There are 
factors this year entering into the matter that we have 


not had during the last few years, both for and 
against, but taken as a whole, one will counteract 
the other. 


Just at present buyers are on the fence; all kinds 
of rumors concerning prices are current and they do 
not know what to do. While they are hesitating the 
manufacturers are glad of the opportunity to clean 
up some of the business they have on their books and 
when the buyers do come on the market, as they are 
sure to do when they find the market more or less 
stabilized, the manufacturers will be in a better posi- 
tion to take care of them. We are still being offered a 
large volume of business, some of it at very attractive 
prices, were we able to take care of it, but for the 
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present we are confining ourselves to the orders on file 
and waiting for drying weather and a better supply 
of cars. 


START MOVEMENT FOR TAX REVISION 


OKLAHOMA City, OKLA., March 29.—F rankly cer- 
tain that the present taxes exacted by the Federal 
Government are proving too heavy a burden for the 
people in general and that new enterprises are be- 
ing stifled and production curtailed as a result of 
the present tax laws, retail lumbermen of this 
city met here March 20 and after a thoro discus- 
sion of the matter adopted a resolution and started 
a movement with the codperation of the Chamber 
of Commerce which it is hoped will be approved and 
promoted by every civic and commercial organiza- 
tion in Oklahoma, steps also being taken to extend 
it beyond the borders of this State. Copies of the 
endorsements of the various organizations will be 
mailed to Oklahoma members of Congress request- 
ing their approbation of the movement and their 
support. The resolution in full (copy of which was 
forwarded to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN thru the 
courtesy of F. D. Bearly, manager of the F. D. 
Bearly Lumber Co., of Oklahoma City) is as fol- 
lows: 

WHEREAS, It has become an evident fact that the 
enormous tax now being levied and collected by the 
Federal Government has created an abnormal condition 
and placed upon the people a burden entirely too heavy 
to carry; these taxes stifle new enterprises, throttle 
the initiative, cause general] dissatisfaction and create 
economic unrest and uncertainty in all business mat- 
ters and are the prime factor in the high cost of liv- 
ing; they are inequitably distributed and unscientific 
in effect. Therefore, be it 

Resolwed, That these conditions as above set forth 
should be remedied immediately and that the Congress 
of the United States should be requested to enact legis- 
lation substantially as follows: 

First: Refund the present war indebtedness by is- 





suance of long term bonds of fifty years or more. 












Second: Set aside and appropriate all funds and 
indebtedness due the United States from other govern- 
ments as a sinking fund, the proceeds of which shall 
be devoted exclusively to the reduction of such bonded 
indebtedness, and that no taxes as a sinking fund be 
levied for twenty years, 

Third: All war tax measures enacted by Congress 
be repealed and a new tax be levied providing for 
collection of funds sufficient to pay interest only on 
the bonds and for the raising of a sinking fund begin- 
bane with the twenty-first year from the date of said 
bonds. 

Fourth: That the members of the House and Senate 
from Oklahoma be requested not to vote for adjourn- 
ment of the present session of Congress until measures 
substantially embodying the above request be enacted 
by Congress. 

Fifth: That every member of this body be requested 
to write personally a letter to our representative in 
Congress urging action of this character, and that a 
copy of this resolution be called to the attention of 
every organization in the United States. 


SOUTH OFFERS BIG OPPORTUNITIES 


New ORLEANS, LA., March 29.—Kenneth A. Me- 
Rae, a member of the national legislative com- 
mittee of the American Legion, is in New Orleans 
today after making a little vacation journey thru 
the South. Mr. McRae is making his headquarters | 
at Washington during his service as committeeman, 
but his home is at Omaha. He expresses the con- 
fident hope that the relief legislation for ex-serv- 
ice men, as recommended by the American Legion 
and embodied in the Fordney-Smoot bill, will be 
enacted at this session. This measure would give 
the ex-service man four options: Land settlement, 
the Government advancing funds or arranging for 
the purchase of a farm and the necessary improve- 
ments and equipment up to a fixed sum, to be 
gradually repaid; a somewhat similar provision for 
urban ex-soldiers who wish to purchase homes or en- 
gage in business; vocational training; and ad- 
justed compensation. 

During his trip thru the South, Mr. McRae has 
been studying the farming opportunities and the 
possibilities of southern lands. Said he: 

I do not believe that the average person in the 
country is at all aware of the new movement which 
has been started in the South thru the leadership of 
the American Legion and others interested in the de- 
velopment of this section. I certainly have had my 
own eyes opened as to the opportunities offered on 
every hand, where a man is willing to spend a little 
time and work hard. The message must be carried to 
the people who are at present living on the high priced 
lands of the middle West, that the South affords the 
same opportunity that was found on the cheap lands in 
that section thirty years ago; that climatic condi- 
tions are such that they can raise anything they are 
now raising in the northern States, and that in addi- 
tion, due to the long growing season, they are able 
to raise two crops where only one could be raised in 
other sections of the country. 


CANADIAN WHOLESALE FIRM INCORPORATES 


Toronto, ONT., March 29.—H. T. Terry, presi- 
dent of Terry & Gordon (Ltd.), announces the con- 
version of Terry & Gordon into a limited company. 
The object of the change is to enable the com- 
pany to enlarge its organization to handle its 
rapidly growing business. 

The directors of the new company are H. J. 
Terry, president; A. E. Gordon, vice president; 
A. E. Cates, secretary-manager, and A. 8. Nichol- 
son, managing director. 

The conversion will not affect the general con- 
duct of the business, which will be carried on as 
heretofore. The head office of the concern is at 
704 Confederation Life Building, this city. Terry 
& Gordon (Ltd.) are manufacturers and wholesalers 
of Canadian forest products. 


FAVORS REDUCTION OF TIMBER TAXES 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., March 30.—Reduction of 
taxes on standing timber is absolutely necessary 
for prevention of a timber famine in the United 
States, Prof. E. G. Cheyney of the University 
of Minnesota told members of the Minneapolis 
Civic & Commerce Association at a luncheon last 
week. 

‘*What is going to be our future lumber policy? 
is the question now before the country,’’ he said. 
‘*First of all the people must see that taxes on 
standing timber must be reduced; secondly, that 
adequate fire protection must be furnished, and- 
lastly, that more national forests be established 
and more land taken over and allowed to mature 
into forest reserves. From $250,000 to $300,000 
should be appropriated annually in Minnesota for 
fire protection.’’ 

A committee was appointed to consider what 
action will be taken on the proposal to amend the 
State constitution so that the legislature may 
authorize the purchase of land that is better suit- 
ed to the production of timber than for use in 
agriculture and provide for its management on 
forestry principles as State forests. 














THE PRESENT membership of the Millwork Cost 
Information Bureau totals 348 concerns scattered 
thruout North America, according to a statement 
recently issued from the headquarters in Chicago. 
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Fire Protection and the Lumber Industry 








When the invitation of the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion to speak before this convention came I re- 
gretted that I was not an orator so that I could 
easily convince you of the advantages that will 
accrue to the lumber industry by increasing the 
standard of fire protection recommended for houses 
in which your material is used. Since I have been 
here and met such a splendid set of men, including 
those in the association office, delegates to the con- 
vention and the editors of the lumber papers, my 
wishes have changed completely and I now hope 
only that I have the ability to express my apprecia- 
tion of the codperative attitude which is being dis- 
played on all sides. For, as you realize, metal lath 
has in many quarters been considered as a com- 
petitor of your material. 


Metal Lath Does Not Compete With Wood Lath 

Metal lath is not a competitor of any building 
material but is supplementary to plaster, brick, con- 
crete, tile and lumber. It is not in the largest sense 
even a competitor of wood lath—there are other ma- 
terials, however, that are—metal lath is a material 
which, if used in certain vulnerable parts of wood 
construction, makes it safe to use wood lath in the 
greater part. Such a building is structurally safe 
and worthy of high regard by architect, owner, 
lawmaker, fire preventionist and yourselves. 

It will be safer than a brick, concrete or tile build- 
ing constructed in the ordinary manner. 

In an address before the National Brick Manufac- 
turers’ Association, Prof. Ira M. Woolson, consulting 
engineer National Board of Fire Underwriters, said 
to them: ‘‘As usually constructed I doubt if the 
average brick building as a whole has a fire re- 
sistance of over 10 percent of that of its walls.”” We 
must give them great credit in this line for subse- 
quent advancement in their recommendations. 


Fire Resistance Shown by Underwriters’ Tests 


You all are familiar with cities where masonry 
wall buildings are permitted in locations where walls 
of lumber are discredited, even after we have dem- 
onstrated that lumber walls protected by stucco 
and metal lath will withstand a rigid fire test. 

A preliminary report from the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories on back-plastered metal lath and 
stucco construction with Portland cement indicates 
that this finish can be expected to furnish a sub- 
stantial barrier to the passage of flame into the 
hollow spaces back of it for about one hour when 
exposed to fire of the degree of severity to which 
stucco finished buildings are likely to be subjected 
under average exterior fire exposures. 

“This finish can be expected to provide sufficient 
heat insulation to prevent the ignition of the wood 
supports to which it is attached for about one hour 
when exposed to fire of the degree of severity to 
which stucco finished buildings are likely to be 
subjected under average exterior fire exposures.” 


Exterior Protection Widens Field for Use of Lumber 


The fire protective value of exterior walls in back- 
plastered frame construction with metal lath and 
Portland cement is as great as masonry or any 
other exterior wall where windows are permitted, 
and if similar construction is used on the interior 
of such exterior walls they are entitled to an hour 
for both exterior and interior fires—a_ sufficient 
measure of fire protection for any type of building 
for residential occupancy within or outside of the 
fire limits of a city. 

Lumber can therefore be protected to such 
an extent that it is safe to use in any section of a 
city where wood interiors and masonry walls with 
windows in them are permitted. A good example 
of the possibility of widening the use of lumber 
was given recently at the Chicago conference of 
building officials. During this conference the build- 
ing officials attended a test at the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories similar to the one just spoken 
of. The long duration of lumber protected in this 
way was appreciated by the building officials, and 
one of them volunteered that in his city there was 
an intermediate zone in which he believed that cer- 
tain buildings now restricted to masonry walls could 
safely use protected lumber. 


Metal Lath Structure Used to Fireproof Steel 


Before going into the advantage to the lumber 
industry that will follow a study and advertise- 
ment of the safety of wood when protected let us 
see how it has aided another industry. The steel 
columns of the skyscraper will lose their strength 
sooner than a wood column under the same fire. 
They have increased the use of steel and made it 
popular by working with the fireproofing material 
people. 

The steel fireproof buildings (such as the Hotel 
Grunewald, in which this splendid convention is 
being held) are constructed so that each column 
or girder is individually protected by an incom- 
bustible insulating material. This would not be 
economical in the case of joists and studs, so we 
must surround the entire bearing partition or cover 
the entire ceiling with such a material. 

Plaster is the best material for this purpose, but 
it must be put on a base which will hold it in posi- 





*Address before the salesmanship meeting of the 
Southern Pine Association annual meeting, New Or- 
leans, March 17, 1920, by Wharton Clay, architec- 
tural engineer, commissioner, Associated Metal Lath 
Manufacturers, Chicago. 


tion after the fire has started to disintegrate it. 
Metal lath prevents the fire from attacking the 
wood behind it for over one hour. Seven to ten 
minutes is all the protection obtainable from other 
popular bases. It is possible, therefore, to protect 
a joisted and studded building for a full hour. This, 
fire prevention engineers believe, is necessary as a 
factor of safety. 


Should Study Fireproofing of Frame Structures 

Your industry has done splendid work in co- 
operation with various insurance and fire prevention 
agencies on mili construction and placed this type 
of a building in high public esteem. There is no 
reason why the neglected construction, consisting of 
joists and studs, which affects such a large percent- 
age of the lives of the common people, should not 
be equally studied from a scientific standpoint and 
made equally as safe from fire. Single handed, the 
Associated Metal Lath Manufacturers have estab- 
lished the 1-hour rating for exterior stud walls, 
and every indication points to a 1-hour rating for 
interior bearing partitions, and I »>m asked to an- 
nounce at this meeting that the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association and ours will jointly 
apply to the Underwriters’ Laboratories for a test 
and rating on the other principal structural element 
in this type of building; namely, floors with wood 
joists protected by metal lath. 


Applying Fire Prevention Engineering to Lumber 

Fireproofing of lumber is an important engineer- 
ing matter. There is neither honor nor profit in 
lagging behind in a movement where one should 
lead. The present situation is perhaps due to the 
fact that the lumber industry has but recently 
become an institution thru the codperative work of 
the strong regional and national associations, and 
more recently begun to devote funds for engineer- 
ing study. 

According to the statement of an engineer from 
one of your regional associations: 

“The lumber industry has not given so much at- 
tention to the technical matters as the other chief 
structural material manufacturers—cement and 
steel—largely because of the fact that these two 
materials are in themselves manufactured prod- 
ucts, in the making of which the producers have 
depended largely on chemists and engineers. Wood 
being already a finished product in its raw state 
did not require this technical help in the same 
way, and lumbering, being a widely distributed and 
pioneer industry, was developed largely from a prac- 
tical standpoint.”’ 


Fire Prevention Is a Great Service to Humanity 

You do not realize the power of your position for 
good. Coming down on the train to this convention 
with several lumbermen we found in the newspaper 
the following: 

“One thousand in Texas town homeless after a 
fire. Seven business blocks and two hundred resi- 
dences destroyed. Dawn today found Grand View, 
Tex., virtually in ruins etc.” 

This can be to you just another town destroyed. 
Or you can choose to consider it a responsibility—a 
neglected opportunity. You may gloss over the 
facts and the terrible fire losses in this country, or 
you can aid in improving conditions, but you can 
not fail to heed the cry of 15,000 persons burned to 
death each year in che United States, according to 
the most conservative estimates of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters. 

The Spanish Inquisition, which has earned the 
curse of three centuries, never burned more than 
one thousand persons at the stake in any one year, 
and yet the American loss of life thru fire is fifteen 
times as great. The property loss in residences in 
1917 was over sixty-six million dollars, or an equiva- 
lent of twenty-two thousand $3,000 homes, and yet 
the building industry can not possibly make up the 
present housing shortage in five years. Can any 
industry hesitate in taking a leading part in fire 
protection? 


Laws May Curtail Use of Unprotected Lumber 


Fire prevention is more important than ever be- 
fore and is being studied by more people, including 
the law makers, who will legislate against lumber 
with a greater vigor if lumber does not establish 
in the minds of all that it can be protected; that 
when protected it will withstand a fire of as long a 
duration as good engineering can demand, and that 
it is entitled to increased respect and wider use 
than now. 

Shortage of Homes Demands Their Better Protection 


Each man is coming to realize what fire means 
to him, because he is paying increased rentals due 
to housing shortage, and he knows that every house 
that burns down means one less place to live. To 
even maintain the present supply of housing we 
must construct 2,139,000 dwellings in the next five 
years, and to reduce the shortage to the condition 
prevailing in 1917 we must build 3,340,000 dwellings 
in the next five years. These figures do not allow 
for any loss by fire. Not only the individual but 
public sentiment as a powerful factor in public 
action is rapidly taking these matters into account 
and is grasping for any straw that will lessen the 
seriousness of the situation. 

Lumber Dealers Favor Fire Prevention Ideas 

Your dealers are heartily in. favor of this idea. 
We recently sent out a questionnaire to find out 


whether or not they believed that the lumber inter- 
ests would profit by the protection of frame con- 
struction against fire. Ninety-six and three-tenths 
percent of the replies that came in were favorable 
to fire prevention ideas. Some of them even went 
so far as to say that fire protection should be insti- 
tuted whether it benefited the lumber interests or 
not, but fortunately it will benefit the lumber inter- 
ests and will benefit the civic position the lumber 
dealers will be accorded by their fellow citizens. 


Resolutions Call for More Adequate Fire Protection 


This idea of protecting the combustible struc- 
tural members of dwellings is being studied on all! 
sides and no industry can enter it with a purer 
motive than the lumber industry itself. Recently, 
at the convention of the Ohio building supply deal- 
ers, then at the convention of the New England 
supply dealers, the following resolution was passed: 

“WHEREAS, The housing shortage in the United 
States today creates a serious situation ; and 

“WHEREAS, The fire losses reported in 1917 to the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters amounted to 
$65,166,420 in 232,021 residences; and 

“WHEREAS, The cost of material and labor is con- 
stantly mounting so that individual losses are likely 
to be greater year by year, cutting down our national 
resources to a tremendous extent and aggravating the 
housing situation to an unnecessary degree ; be it there- 
fore 

“Resolved, That this association go on record as to 
the necessity of giving more adequate fire protection 
to the combustible members of residences; and be it 
further 


“Resolved, That each member of this association be 
advised of the situation and be requested to advise 
prospective owners of the situation and furnish full 
information as to the best available methods of protect- 
ing such structures.” 


This action was followed by a similar resolution 
at the Indiana Building Supply Dealers’ Association, 
so that it is plain to see the opportunity that pre- 
sents itself to you. r 


Codperate With Lumbermen to Study Fireproofing 

We bring to you an offer of codperation to study 
this problem from the standpoint of the public 
good to find how to give the nation the maximum 
of fire protection at minimum expense. As I said 
before, the protected wood exterior walls and inte- 
rior bearing partitions have passed the 1-hour fire 
test, and your national association and the Asso- 
ciated Metal Lath Manufacturers are entering a 
joint test on floors. I can see ahead a vision of a 
residence of wood so designed that it will meet the 
most stringent building code requirements and be 
safer from fire than some socalled fireproof build- 
ings. 

Reform of Residence Construction !s Called For 

You have an opportunity before you, as the sales 
forces of my industry also have, which transcends 
the commercial interests of any trade. We, you and 
I, who have the permanent interest of the building 
industry at heart, must take the lead in working 
out residence construction reform. There is a mar- 
ket for all the wood that ought to be cut without 
using a stick of it in such a way as to materially 
add to the danger of fire. Wood is too economical 
and too important a structural material to be elimi- 
nated from modern construction, as I have repeat- 
edly stated in public. It is beautiful, comfortable 
and homelike, with a friendly air that dates back 
to the days man lived in the woods and regarded a 
tall tree as the very trustiest friend in need. But 
there will soon be neither supply nor opportunity 
for its right use unless its wrong use is stopped. 


Protect Future of Lumber as a Building Material 


There are influences at work outside of your in- 
dustry to supplant your material. They will spend 
over five hundred thousand dollars this year, next 
year and the year after, popularizing other mate- 
rials. You will naturally suffer in the most vulner- 
able points. 

There is no advantage in refusing reform until 
revolution comes. The inside job of cleaning up by 
such studies as we are now jointly making is prefer- 
able. But you men on the firing line of your in- 
dustry, and those who direct your efforts, will realize 
that wood construction can be protected from fire 
and that fireproofing interests such as ours are not 
seeking to attack you but are seeking to sell the 
idea of how safe wood can be made. 

You and your dealers will welcome the day when 
you can tell the world that ‘‘The construction recom- 
mended by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association and the Southern Pine Association is 
more fire safe than ordinary competitive construc- 
tion.” 





AccorpING To Deputy Health Commissioner 
Thomas Jordan, of Boston, Mass., there are in that 
city 3,300 vacant tenements. He tates further, 
however, that these tenements have been vacated 
because they have no bathing facilities, and only 
a single toilet, located in the basement, for the 
general use of all of the families occupying the 
building. It is possible that steps may be taken 
to render these tenements habitable, and thus help 
to relieve the housing shortage in the city named. 
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ROLLWAY OF TYPICAL HARDWOOD LOGS 


RAVENSFOoRD, N. C., March 29.—The Parsons 
Pulp & Lumber Co. has recently put into operation 
at this place a new sawmill equipped with two 
bands and a resaw with a daily capacity of 150,- 
000 feet. This mill is backed by thirty-five thou- 
sand acres of virgin forest owned by the company 
in fee. This stumpage is estimated at six hundred 
million feet, of which about three hundred million 
is spruce; about eighty-five million is hemlock, and 








41IN THE RAVENSFORD STORAGE YARD 
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NEW SPRUCE AND HARDWOOD OPERATION 


the remainder chestnut, poplar, oak, basswood and 
other hardwoods. The tract contains also large 
quantities of bark, pulp wood and acid wood. 

This property is known as the ‘‘ Indian Lands,’’ 
because it originally was owned by the eastern band 
of the Cherokee Indians, of whom there still remain 
about twenty-four hundred, and they still have 
extensive holdings in this section. The Govern- 
ment maintains an Indian school at Cherokee, in 
this State, which is located on the Appalachian Rail- 
road about three miles from Ravensford. The Par- 
sons Pulp & Lumber Co. bought the timber now to 
be developed about ten years ago. The company 
opened up this property about two years ago by 
erecting a circular mill for cutting airplane stock 
for the Government and to cut timbers for the band 
mill that has recently been put into operation. 
Work was begun on the band mill as soon as the 
circular mill was in operation. 

The capital stock of this company is owned by 
William Whitmer & Sons, Inc., Finance Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa., and the output of the Ravens- 
ford mill will be placed on the market by the sell- 
ing organization of that company. The Appala- 
chian Railroad is owned by the same concern, and 
it was built about ten years ago to provide trans- 
portation facilites for a large undeveloped section 
along the Oconalufty River, as well as for the In- 
dian school already referred to. Connection with 
the Southern Railway is made by the Appalachian 
at Ela, N. C. 

A standard gage logging road has been built in 
connection with the lumber development at Ravens- 
ford, and already has been extended into the hard- 
wood timber far enough to provide logs for the 
mill for two or three years. As the spruce stump- 
age lies at the opposite end of the boundary from 
the mill, the logging road is being extended to 
reach it, an 18-B Bucyrus steam shovel being kept 
in continuous operation on this and other railroad 
work. The logging equipment at Ravensford com- 





VIRGIN NORTH CAROLINA SPRUCE TIMBER 


prises four Shay geared locomotives; two American 
loaders and forty-five cars. H. G. Lucas, formerly 
superintendent at Horton, is in charge of the 
Ravensford operation. 

The Parsons Pulp & Lumber Co. owns and op- 
erates a pulp mill at Parsons, W. Va., and a saw- 
mill at Horton, in the same State. 
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SAWMILL AND LOG POND OF PARSONS PULP & LUMBER CO., RAVENSFORD, N. C. 





GIVES VIEWS OF FUTURE SITUATION 


SEATTLE, WaASH., March 27.—After an absence 
of two months to the day, Robert B. Allen, secre- 
tary and manager of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association, returned to Seattle Thursday from his 
mission to Washington, D. C., where he went in 
the interest of more cars for the Pacific Northwest. 
While car supply at present is somewhat improved, 
Mr. Allen says plainly that the car situation will 
be bad thruout the year. His most optimistic note 
is in reference to the healthy demand for hous- 
ing, and to business conditions in general, as 
follows: 


Money for housing and other building improve- 
ments apparently is to be offered freely, altho there 
are no similar symptoms of ease in money for specu- 
lative purposes. At a conference in New York of 
/uilders, labor leaders, financiers, architects and con- 
tractors, the Real Estate Board of New York an- 
nounced that $100,000,000 would be available for the 
immediate building of homes, if labor and builders 
could agree on a program of harmony. Of the fore- 
zoing amount, the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
announced that it had $20,000,000 available for build- 
ing loans. A like conference in Chicago recently indi- 
cated that 25,000 homes would be required there this 
year. What is true in New York and Chicago is true, 
proportionately, of smaller communities. 

Preliminary estimates of the railroads indicate a 
rehabilitation program involving investments aggre- 
gating $6,010,280,000. Of that sum new freight cars 
represent $1,662,000,000 ; passenger coaches, $532,000,- 
000: locomotives, $702,786,000; additional main 
track, $1,250,000,000: grade revisions. cut-offs, elimi- 
nation of curves etc., $600,000,000 ; engine houses and 





shops, $250,000,000; station buildings, $300,000,000 ;: 
extensions, $600,000,000 ; signal systems, $52,264,000 ; 
shop equipment, $61,230,000. It is difficult to get a 
reliable estimate of the amount of lumber to be used 
by the roads during the next year or so. One tie 
authority says the shortage in that one item is 40,000,- 
000 pieces. Other estimates run as high as 90,000,000 
pieces. 

Referring to the railroads, Mr. Allen observes 
that the extremely favorable showing of January 
gross and net earnings should not be taken too 
seriously. In gross there is an increase over 
January, 1919, of 25.90 percent; and in net, 137.98 
percent. Mr. Allen analyzes the figures thus: 

The bulk of these increases is in mail revenues. 
Under the Interstate Commerce Commission decision 
of Dec. 23, 1919, the roads, in January, got back mail 
pay for 1918 and 1919—approximately $53,000,000. 
Deduct that from January earnings and the gross will 
show $48,000,000 increase, while the net will show 
an actual loss of about $3,000,000. Freight car in- 
quiries recently put out total 11,000, making more 
than 25,000 cars for which contracts will be let soon. 
The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway has placed 
an order for 100 locomotives. 

The United States Steel Corporation has 9,502.081 
tons of unfilled orders on its books. That is its great- 
est total since September, 1917. These unfilled orders 
about equal the corporation’s productive capacity for 
the remainder of 1920. The fact that the increase in 
new business has recently been comparatively light 
has been interpreted as meaning that the steel cor- 
poration is not disposed to commit itself beyond 1920 
operations. 


REFORESTING IN NEW YORK STATE 


Burrao, N. Y., March 31.—The report of the 
New York State conservation commission, just 
issued, states that a new high record for reforesta- 
tion of denuded land of the forest preserve was 
made during the last year, and the reforestation of 
both State and private land was greater than in 
any year except 1915. The total output of trees 
was 7,532,955, which means an area of approxi- 
mately seven thousand five hundred acres under 
tree growth. The commission feels that this is a 
particularly satisfactory showing in view of the 
great difficulties in securing labor. Much difficulty 
has been experienced during the last three years 
in obtaining seeds of certain desirable species, par- 
ticularly red pine. This has made it necessary to 
use larger quantities of seeds of other species more 
readily available, in order that the output of the 
nurseries may be kept up and even increased. 

A total of 5,160,000 trees were planted in 1919 on 
the forest preserve. This is an increase of 947,100 
trees over the preceding year and means a total 
area of State land brought under tree growth dur- 
ing the year of approximately five thousand one 
hundred sixty acres. This is the first time that 
an area of five thousand acres of State land has 
been reforested in any one year. It was made pos- 
sible by placing the work in charge of five district 
rangers, supervised by a forester at Albany. This 
plan will be continued. 
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CALIFORNIA VALLEY CLUBS’ JOINT ANNUAL 


Retailers of Great Valleys Hear Talks on Conditions in Fir, Western Pines and Redwood Markets— Hoo- 
Hoo Opens Eyes of Thirty-one Kittens 


San Francisco, CALIF., March 27.—The San 
Joaquin Valley Lumbermen’s Club, the Sacramento 
Valley Lumbermen’s Club and the Central Cali- 
fornia Lumbermen’s Club held their fifth annual 
joint meeting in Stockton on March 20, which was 
followed by a big concatenation of Hoo-Hoo. The 
retailers of the great valleys of California met 
again to exchange views, and obtain information 
as to market conditions from high authorities. H. 
R. Isherwood, of St. Louis, and other prominent 
Hoo-Hoo, attended both meetings. The attendance 
of lumbermen at the luncheon meeting was repre- 
sentative of all branches of the industry. Fully 150 
were seated around the tables in the ball room in 
Hotel Stockton. The session continued until 5 
o’clock. In addition to the members of the retail 
lumbermen’s clubs, there were representatives of 
the wholesalers and manufacturers. 

Community singing, led by J. V. Baird, was a 
popular feature during the luncheon. There were 
solos by Mrs. Shirley Shaw, Charles S. Brace and 
Frank Smith. John Cuneo, of Modesto, president 
of the Central California Lumbermen’s Club, was 
the toastmaster and welcomed the guests for the 
entertaining club. A. C. Oullahan, mayor of Stock- 
ton, welcomed the lumbermen also in a neat speech. 
He expressed his appreciation of their having chosen 
Stockton as the place for their annual meeting for 
the fifth time in six years. He told how much the 
lumber industry had contributed to the upbuilding 
of the city. He said the city was planning to 
spend millions for the improvement of its water 
transportation facilites, which will increase its im- 
portance as a lumber distributing center. 

Responses to the welcomes were delivered by 
W. C. Landrum, Merced, president of the San 
Joaquin Valley Lumbermen’s Club, and F. E. 
Connor, Sacramento, president of the Sacramento 
Valley Lumbermen’s Club. Mr. Connor preached 








and by H. M. Cochrane, of the Union Lumber 
Company, San Francisco, whose subject was ‘‘ Red- 
wood Market Conditions.’’ A synopsis of the 
address of Mr. Trower follows: 

On account of the phenomenal advance in lumber 
prices during the last few months, it is only 
logical that the buyers should become cautious 
about placing further orders, especially on account 
of diminished eastern demand caused partly by 
severe weather and partly by the Weyerhaeuser 
price reduction. The fact that the Weyerhaeuser 
announcement has been discounted shows the inher- 
ent strength of the market. Otherwise, this combi- 
nation of adverse conditions would have resulted in 
a severe slump. 

There is only about a 50 percent car supply; most 
mills have orders for thirty to sixty days; nearly 
all the stocks of lumber at the mills are sold and 
the spring demand is about due. The railroads 
have just started to place orders, having bought 
about a hundred million feet in February. Car 
siding is being purchased at $100 to $110, mill. 
This is using up a lot of vertical stock which would 
otherwise go into flooring. Mr. Trower related 
an experience of the difficulty of purchasing K. D. 
uppers among the mills. After two weeks’ effort 
on an open-price order, he finally secured a quota- 
tion from a San Francisco jobbing yard whose 
manager was afraid of the market and whose price 
was about $3 a thousand less than any northern 
mill would quote. 

Mr. Trower laid stress on the new markets that 
were opening for Douglas fir in the eastern States. 
The use of the Panama Canal by lumbermen had 
only started at the time of the war and then the 
lack of shipping cut this off almost entirely. The 
lumber trade thru the canal is now opening up and 
will increase as more tonnage becomes available. 
Douglas fir is getting into eastern markets where 








risen from $3.50 in 1914 to $10 or $12 now; ves- 
sel freights from $3 to $9; fuel oil from 65 cents to 
$1.65. Lumber prices can not go down until other 
commodities are reduced. How about the farmer 
who pays with six crates of sweet potatoes for 
the lumber and material used in erecting a barn? 
Economists agree we are on a permanently higher 
cost level since the war. Common labor around 
the mills and camps is paid about $5.25 a day 
minimum. The 8-hour day has replaced the 10-hour 
day. Living conditions among lumber mill and 
camp employees are greatly improved. This costs 
money, but no real American regrets it. Nearly 
everybody, except some United States senators, 
realizes that the old order has passed away. 

Mr. Trower closed his address by cautioning the 
retailers present to enlarge their viewpoint as to 
the trade situation and not to pay too much atten- 
tion to the low prices on transit cars. These 
could not be replaced for mill shipment at less than 
$2 to $4 a thousand advance. Mill prices are firm. 
Only the wholesalers have been hurt by the re- 
fusal to buy transit cars. This will automatically 
stop transit shipments almost entirely. Retailers 
will thus lose the advantage of what he termed 
an immense lumber yard on wheels from which they 
could draw immediate supplies. 

Mr. Trower pointed out the danger of again in- 
flating the market, if all buyers should commence 
purchasing together as they did last fall. A steady 
market is better than a jerky one. The law of 
supply and demand would govern in the end. The 
main point is ‘‘Is your own yard trade good?’’ 
Mr. Trower urged consistent buying for sixty- to 
ninety-day requirements. He said no slump was 
possible under present conditions and predicted at 
least two years’ legitimate prosperity for all 
branches of the lumber trade. 

Mr. Wisdom, who spoke upon ‘‘Sugar and White 








FIFTH ANNUAL JOINT MEETING OF THE SACRAMENTO VALLEY, SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY AND CENTRAL CALIFORNIA LUMBER- 


the doctrine of good fellowship and urged that the 
lumbermen get to know each other more intimately. 
‘*We have no competitors,’’ he said, ‘‘only codp- 
erators.’’ 

An enlightening talk on the sale of shingles by_ 
the square was given by J. 8. Williams, secretary 
oc the red cedar shingle branch of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association. Codperative spirit and 
what it means was well expressed by Frank Morgan, 
of Los Angeles, secretary of the Southern Califor- 
nia Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association. He spoke 
on ‘*State and National Associations. ’’ 

A. L. Porter, seeretary-treasurer of the Western 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association, gave a brief re- 
port on the convention held by his organization in 
Boise, in February, and, with Mr. Connor, an- 
nounced that Fresno had won the 1921 convention 
of the organization. W. C. Landrum also promised 
a welcome for all the lumbermen at Fresno in 1921 
and urged their codperation in making the con- 
vention a success. 


Douglas Fir Conditions 


Other important features on the program were 
addresses by Frank W. Trower, of the Douglas Fir 
Club, San Francisco, who spoke entertainingly and 
instructively on ‘‘ Douglas Fir Market Conditions, ’’ 
by C. R. Wisdom, of the Red River Lumber Co., 
San Francisco, who spoke with authority on ‘‘Calli- 
fornia Sugar and White Pine Market Conditions, ’’ 


MEN’S CLUBS, STOCKTON, MARCH 20, 1920 


it never sold before. Mr. Trower read a very 
interesting report on market conditions, which had 
been sent him by the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association. 

He also told of the world shortage of lumber; 
that English official records show 500,000 houses 
short in England and Wales. The embargo on 
building was in effect longer abroad than here. 
Foreign shipments were very large in spite of $45 
to $65 a thousand freights plus a lumber cost at 
the mill of $25 to $35. Increased tonnage and 
lower freights are now gradually increasing foreign 
shipments. The Douglas Fir Exploitation & Ex- 
port Co., of which A. A. Baxter is manager, repre- 
sents seventy fir mills. It has orders on its books 
for 60,000,000 feet and is taking new business at 
the rate of a million feet a day. An order for 
67,000,000 feet of ties for the United Kingdom 
is being negotiated. 

Mr. Trower told of reports from all over the 
country which showed a shortage of houses. He 
discussed the question of lumber costs, which were 
something the retailer and general public were 
entitled to know. The average consumer does not 
realize lumber represents only 16 to 20 percent 
of the cost of a house. Other materials have ad- 
vanced in greater proportion. than lumber. The 
first five months of 1919 showed an actual loss for 
most fir mills. The logs cost now an average of 
about $25 a thousand. Manufacturing cost has 


Pine Market Conditions,’’ called attention to the 
general shortage of lumber, comparatively light 
production and heavy demand. According to pub- 
lished statistics, the annual normal production is 
about forty-five billion feet. The shortage in pro- 
duction in 1919 amounted to 15,000,000,000 feet, 
of which seven to nine billion feet was yellow pine. 
There is no white and sugar pine, to speak of, on 
the market today, stocks being lower than ever. 
With the shortage of houses all over the world, 
there are no indications of retrenchment in prices. 


‘‘Redwood Market Conditions’’ 


H. M. Cochrane, of the Union Lumber Co., San 
Francisco, whose subject was ‘‘Redwood Market 
Conditions,’’ made an inspiring talk on lum- 
ber conditions in general. According to his ideas, 
there is no reason to expect lumber production to 
increase materially during the next ten years. 
Available supplies of lumber have been diminishing 
rapidly during the last decade, with the timber hav- 
ing been cut out in many sections of this country. 
Statistics show that the total annual production has 
decreased something like sixteen billion feet. He 
reviewed the world situation, with prospects that 
Russia, which was formerly the biggest lumber ex- 
porting country in Europe, would be unable to be- 
come again such a large factor for five or ten years. 
Instead of producing 34 percent of the timber and 
exporting 50 percent of the lumber exported from 
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Europe, Russia is now doing nothing. His conelu- 
sion was that the United States would have to be 
called upon for a great deal more export lumber 
than ever before. 

The railroads in this country are an enormous 
faetor in the use of lumber and have kept their 
purchases down to a minimum for three or four 
years. He expects them to be in the market very 
heavily in the near future. He drew the conclu- 
sion that there is no probability of an overproduc- 
tion of lumber. Like all other commodities, lum- 
ber has reached a higher priced level, but it has 
not abnormally advanced. His analysis was such 
that he does not think the present cost of produc- 
tion and the supply warrant a lower price. This, 
of course, depends upon the maintenance of a 
reasonable demand. 


THE CONCATENATION 


The concatenation, which started at 7:30 p. m. 
in the ball room of Hotel Stockton, was one of the 
largest reported this year, with thirty-one initiates, 
and it was also one of the ‘‘classiest.’’ 

Great care was exercised in selecting the kittens, 
several of whom came from San Francisco and 
other cities as well as Stockton. There was a rep- 
resentative crowd of California Hoo-Hoo in attend- 
ance, together with some prominent members from 
the East and North. Stockton’s hospitality had 
put everyone in good spirits, without the assistance 
of the beverages for which California was long 
famous. 

Among the visiting Hoo-Hoo present were: Sec- 
retary-treasurer H. R. Isherwood, St. Louis; 
Supreme Snark R. A. Hiscox, San Francisco; ex- 
Secretary E. D. Tennant, St. Louis; ex-Supreme 
Snark Frank W. Trower, San Francisco; A. L. 
Porter, secretary Western Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, Spokane, and J. S. Williams, secre- 
tary of the red cedar shingle branch of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association. Great things were 
expected of Rod Hendrickson, of the Hendrickson 
Lumber Co., San Francisco, who had been selected 
as Junior Hoo-Hoo, and he delivered the goods. 
He sprung some new stunts which added to the 
enjoyment of the occasion. Immediately following 


the initiation, the old and new members of Hoo-Hoo 
proceeded to the White Room and enjoyed a ses- 
sion ‘‘on the roof.’’ One hundred and twenty-nine 
Hoo-Hoo were seated around the tables enjoying 
the refreshments and listening to the inspiring and 
witty remarks of their leaders. Musical numbers 
and community singing enlivened the occasion. 

R. A. Hiscox, Supreme Snark, who presided at 
the session, spoke in very complimentary terms 
of the concatenation just completed and of the way 
that the lumbermen were entertained in Stockton. 
He told of the great revival of interest in Hoo-Hoo 
in the Northwest, during his recent tour with Sec- 
retary-treasurer Isherwood, and of the very suc- 
cessful concatenations held in Boise, Idaho, Seattle, 
Wash., and Portland, Ore. He predicted a perma- 
nent uplift of the order on the Pacific coast as a 
result of Mr. Isherwood’s methods. He told of the 
plans laid for pulling off concatenations during the 
month in Los Angeles and in San Diego. Hoo-Hoo, 
in his opinion, will grow in influence and in num- 
bers. 

Secretary-treasurer H. R. Isherwood expressed 
his pleasure in seeing the work of the concatena- 
tion carried out in such an impressive manner and 
voiced his appreciation of the wonderful support 
given to the organization by the Hoo-Hoo of Cali- 
fornia. He outlined plans that are being rapidly 
worked out to broaden the service facilities of the 
organization. The secretary’s office will give the 
lumbermen information and helps as to improving 
their merchandising methods. They can be shown 
how to sell wood products on their merits and how 
to combat the competition of substitutes. Sugges- 
tions will be furnished for advertising both wood 
products and their services. It is hoped that this 
feature of Hoo-Hoo activities will bring the codp- 
eration and support of the lumber industry. 

The four Vicegerents present were called upon 
and made interesting reports regarding the progress 
made by Hoo-Hoo in their respective districts. 
Earl White represented the Sacramento Valley dis- 
trict, Charles D. LeMaster, the San Joaquin Valley 
district, and Theodore Lerch, the San Francisco 
Bay district, while J. S. Williams, of Seattle, rep- 
resented the State of Washington. Mr. LeMaster 





called upon every one to assist in securing the 
1921 annual for Fresno. 

Frank W. Trower, former Supreme Snark, spoke 
of the great work that Hoo-Hoo has accomplished 
and of the prospects for increased usefulness to 
the lumber industry. 

Officers for the concatenation were as follows: 


Snark—E. E. White. 

Senior Hoo-Hoo—C. G. Bird. 
Junior Hoo-Hoo—R. Hendrickson. 
Bojum—E. D. Tennant. 
Scrivenoter—E. H. Young. 
Jabberwock—J. R. Neylan. 
Custocatian—Fred S. Hamlin. 
Arcanoper—Roy Matheny. 
Gurdon—E. P. Smith. 


The candidates initiated were: 


J. B. Nasen, Live Oak Lumber Co., Live Oak; J. B. 
Farley, Pacific Lumber Co., San Francisco; H. 8S. 
Morton, Pacific Mill & Lumber Co., San Francisco; 
H. C. Berry, Trower Lumber Co., San Francisco; B. 
Bryan, Strable Manufacturing Co., Oakland; E. " 
Armond, Simpson-Gray Lumber Co., Stockton; L. R. 
Gallegos, Sunset Lumber Co., Stockton; F. R. Shutes, 
Shutes-Zinks Co., Stockton; J. U. Gartin, Stanislaus 
Lumber Co., Modesto; L. B. Hall, Merced Lumber Co., 
Merced; E. M. Norton, Oak Park Lumber & Mill Co., 
Sacramento; J. W. Landrum, Merced Lumber Co., 
Merced; E. A. Webster, Tarter & Webster, Stockton ; 
W. S. Johnson, Tarter & Webster, Stockton; E. A. 
Kramer, Redwood Manufacturing Co., Pittsburg; W. 8. 
Casey, Redwood Manufacturing Co., Pittsburg; E. W. 
Davidson, Simpson-Gray Lumber Co., Stockton; H. C. 
Pitcher, Pitcher & Short, San Francisco; S. H. Roth- 
ermel, C. L. Hatch Lumber Co., Stockton; L. A. Love, 
Tuolumne Lumber Co., Modesto; S. A. Witmer, Tuo- 
lumne Lumber Co., Modesto; E. A. Karnes, Tuolumne 
Lumber Co., Modesto; H. H. Woodside, Valley Lumber 
Co., Lodi: S. B. Plamer, Tuolumne Lumber Co., Mo- 
desto ; G. H. Bentley, Bentley-Schoeneman Lumber Co., 
Glendale; J. R. Bentley, Bentley-Schoeneman Lumber 
Co., Glendale; S. P. Muri, Tuolumne Lumber Co., Mo- 
desto; E. Utterback. Tuolumne Lumber Co., Modesto ; 
George McCord, California Door Co., San Francisco ; 
E. A. Nixon, Nixon Lumber Co., Lockeford; R. P. 
Fuller, Home Lumber Co., Manteca. 


The visitors left Stockton with pleasant memories 
of hospitality enjoyed and valuable instruction 
gained regarding the lumber industry. The keynote 
of the whole meeting, aside from the manufacturing 
and merchandising, was service—greater service to 
the communities using lumber. Too much praise 
can not be given to those who had charge of the 
arrangements for the convention and concatenation. 








DOINGS OF THE LUMBERMEN’S CLUBS 


WILL FILL ALL ACCEPTED ORDERS 


Sr. Louis, Mo., March 30.—Another progressive 
step under the administration of Grant R. Gloor 
as president of the Lumbermen’s Exchange of St. 
Louis was taken yesterday, when Division F 
(wholesalers) of the exchange, adopted resolutions 
that the responsibility of the wholesaler does not 
end with the acceptance of an order, but that the 
order must be filled no matter what action may be 
taken by the manufacturing connection. The reso- 
lution was adopted at a meeting of the division, 
presided over by its chairman, Frank C. Brewer. 

There had been no complaints of any member of 
the division, which is composed of the leading 
wholesalers of St. Louis. On the other hand, it is 
known that members have filled orders accepted 
from retailers at great losses in some instances, 
where the manufacturing connections had failed to 
make shipment of stock purchased in good faith. 
.But it was unanimously considered advisable to 
make known the wholesalers’ declaration of prin- 
ciples that an order is an order, so that there may 
be no mistaking the position of the members of 
the division. 

‘The retailers thruout the country who do busi- 
ness with the members of Division F (wholesalers) 
of the Lumbermen’s Exchange are invited to sub- 
mit to the exchange any cases where accepted or- 
ders have not been filled,’’ said Mr. Gloor, who is 
a wholesaler.’’ Prompt investigation, and a real 
one, will be made of all such complaints, and the 
offending member will be brought to time. 

‘“What do we expect in return from the retail- 
ers? We expect that the various associates of re- 
tailers will see to it that cars that are ordered are 
accepted when delivered, no matter what market 
conditions may prevail. And further that cars be 
not rejected for frivolous reasons. Happily, this 
situation is not general, but when it comes up, we 
feel that the wholesaler who lives up to his agree- 
ments should be protected.’’ 

_Copies of the resolutions, or declaration of prin- 
ciples, have been sent to all of the lumber associa- 
tions thruout the country. 





The St. Louis Lumber Trade Exchange (Retail- 
ers) is now conducting an advertising campaign 
in the newspapers in favor of the $24,000,000 bond 
issue, which will be voted on by the people of St. 
Louis on May 11. The proceeds of the bond issue 
are to be used in public improvements. The first 
of the series of the Exchange advertisements ap- 
peared in the Globe-Democrat yesterday. The ad- 
vertisement states that ‘‘as a civie organization 
existing for the purpose of making St. Louis a 





better place in which to live and do business, the 
St. Louis Lumber Trade Exchange has a vital in- 
terest in this bond issue.’’ The exchange admits 
that ‘‘it will do more for the lumber trade than 
it will for any other business, but it will do so 
much for every business and every individual that 
helping to get it passed appeals to this exchange 
as the most profitable thing we can do just now for 
ourselves and our members.’’ The advertisements 
will be run for eight weeks. 


-a 


MAY FORM NEW ORLEANS CLUB 


New ORLEANS, La., March 29.—Organization or 
reorganization of a local lumbermen’s club will be 
discussed at the Hoo-Hoo luncheon next Thursday 
afternoon. Vicegerent Snark R. A. MacLauchlan 
is one of the leading advocates of the plan, which 
appears to be growing in favor. It is proposed to 
include the representatives of the allied industries 
in the membership. Prior to the war local lumber- 
men had such an organization, but the outbreak of 
hostilities, shutting off exports, led to the suspen- 
sion of its activities, as its membership was com- 
posed largely of exporters. Judging from the com- 
ment heard today, reorganization of the club or 
establishment of a new one would be heartily wel- 
comed and it is thought that a large membership 
could be built up in short order. The local lumber 
colony has grown considerably of late and an or- 
ganization which would bring the members of its 





several branches together for social intercourse and — 


interchange of views would, it is believed, prove 
useful as well as enjoyable. 





PRODUCTION RULES FOR FIR ISSUED 


SEATTLE, WASH., March 27.—From the office of 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association has come 
a copy of the rules for the production of struc- 
tural timbers of Douglas fir, especially with refer- 
ence to strength, hardness and durability. The 
nineteen-page pamphlet is well illustrated showing 
how density measurements are made and explaining 
also the various kinds of knots that appear in the 
finished lumber. The rules are designed primarily 
as cutting rules and the bulletin enclosed with the 
booklet has the following to say on that point: 

It should be understood that this is a cutting rule 
and has no effect upon any other standard grade. It 
is to be or not to be used as may best suit the indi- 
vidual. There is a demand for this class of material— 
a demand that is willing to pay a premium over our 
present grades to obtain a uniform quality of timber 
that will permit the use of higher stresses and resist 
destroying elements when placed in unfavorable loca- 
tions. 


SEATTLE WHOLESALERS’ LUNCHEON 

SEATTLE, WasH., March 27.—Thursday’s lunch- 
eon of Seattle wholesalers, Charles B. Floyd, pre- 
siding, was one of the largest and most representa- 
tive gatherings held in weeks. A number of topics 
came up for consideration, including commissions, 
on which there appeared to be a wide variation in 
rates as observed by various firms. The matter 
was referred to committee. 

W. A. Shumn, traffic manager of the Pacific 
Coast Shippers’ Association, reported on cars of 


- shingles and lumber at diversion points, establish- 


ing the tendency of the trade to clean up transit 
ears. A poll of. wholesalers present disclosed the 
fact that there was a noticeable reduction in the 
number of transits now rolling and a further re- 
duction in prospective transits. One representative 
firm, however, announced that it planned to have 
a hundred transits—a fact serving to indicate that 
this method of marketing would be observed when- 
ever conditions warranted. 

The chairman presented a communication from 
the Tacoma Lumbermen’s Club, inviting the Seattle 
‘“buneh’’ to luncheon; and on motion the invita- 
tion: was accepted for a date to be named in the 
first week of April. 


As to trade conditions in the East, a most agree- 
able address was made by H. B. Ellis, treasurer of 
the Garrettson-Ellis Lumber Co., Springfield, Mass., 
a guest at the luncheon. Mr. Ellis reminded the 
Seattle wholesalers that while there seemed to be 
a concerted move to discredit transits, the housing 
needs of the country continued to be as great as 
ever, and while financial interests had discouraged 
speculation of all kinds there would undoubtedly 
be money available for legitimate building. Mr. 
Ellis is in Seattle on a scouting expedition into fir 
territory. 

An old-timer appeared at the meeting in Charles 
C. Hone, who has returned to Seattle after an ex- 
tended absence in order to open offices for the 
Krauss Bros. Lumber Co., of New Orleans. 

J. E. Holton, well known railroad man, was also 
a guest. He made a happy little speech, telling of 
his plans in coming here as the general agent of 
the Wabash Railway Co., and saying that his object 
was to give the very best service possible for the 
benefit of the lumbermen. 

The Seattle wholesalers have shifted their lunch- 
eon day from Wednesday to Thursday; and have 
named Secretary Floyd and Assistant Secretary 
R. A. Johnson, of the Pacific Coast Shippers’ Asso- 
ciation, as luncheon chairman and vice chairman, 
respectively. 
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SOUTHEAST MISSOURI DEALERS HOLD ANNUAL 


Large Attendance and Keen Interest Mark Sessions- Women Speakers Emphasize Woman’s Part in Home 
Building —Transit Car and Lumber Grades Are Discussed—Concatenation Held 


CAPE GIRARDEAU, Mo., March 27.—Breaking all 
the records of the association in attendance and 
interest, the seventh annual convention of the 
Southeast Missouri Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation concluded with two entertaining sessions 
yesterday and a grand banquet last night. At the 
Friday morning session President Charles E. Kief- 
ner, of Perryville, who had presided with skill at 
the Thursday session, yielded the gavel to Earl 
Dionne, of New Orleans, La., representing the trade 
extension department of the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation, and a joint session was held with the 
members present from the Southern Pine Sales- 
men’s Service Association. Mr. Dionne stated that 
the 235 mills which are members of the Southern 
Pine Association sold six billion feet of lumber 
last year, and a survey has shown two hundred and 
sixty-five billion feet of southern pine still stand- 
ing. 

The women got their inning today. Mrs. Estelle 
Taylor, of Cape Girardeau, opened the program 
with an appropriate song in which she told how 
much better it was to build a cottage for two in- 
stead of castles in the air, and the first speaker 
of the day was Miss Agnes M. Olson, of Chicago, 
Ill., who predicted the time was coming when there 
would be a ‘‘home planner,’’ a woman, in every 
lumber yard to assist in selling homes to women. 
She said that the largest house isn’t always the 
best house,. for the element of design enters into 
it. 

E. C. Robinson, of St. Louis, the veteran retailer, 
made a happy address, and said in passing that the 
price cutter is feeding some other man’s family at 
the expense of his own. He rasped the manufac- 
turers a little for selling to the highest bidder lum- 
ber that had already been sold to someone else, 
but didn’t ‘‘blame the whole tribe.’’ 

Mr. Dionne explained the advertising helps af- 
forded retailers by the Southern Pine Association 
and said that, of sixteen thousand to eighteen thou- 
sand lumber retailers east of the Rocky Mountains, 
five thousand are now using this service. Recog- 
nizing that stabilization was the great need of the 
market, he said that four years of underproduction 
could not be corrected in a minute. The South 
has suffered from insufficient and inefficient labor 
and the worst logging conditions in its history. 

O. A. Mason, of St. Louis, led a round table 
discussion. A. J. Dillman, of Caruthersville, be- 
lieved the manufacturer should plainly rubber 
stamp grades of flooring and ceiling. He said 
he was crazy for a fine office and was going to 
make his the finest equipped lumber yard office in 
southeast Missouri. J. W. Metz, of Poplar Bluff, 
believed the manufacturers could stabilize the mar- 
ket if they wanted to do so. Leon Herrick, of 
Crystal City, said that, while they are about it, this 
would also be a good time to stabilize grades, and 
not ship a third of No. 2 when No. 1 is purchased. 
D. H. Moulton, of Marion, Il., told how he has 
sold stock by calling the attention of builders to 
the value of the latticed truss, as explained in one 
of the publications of the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion, at this time of the shortage of steel. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON 


President Kiefner resumed the chair at the Fri- 
day afternoon session. Hugh K. Taylor, of St. 
Louis, first addressed the convention and said the 
lumber industry was going to be ‘‘commercial- 
ized’’ by three factors—the Memphis decision on 
the Open Competition Plan, the selection of L. R. 
Putman, of Fayetteville, Ark., to represent the 
wholesalers, and the rejection of the peace treaty. 
These three factors will do more to bring manufac- 
turer, wholesaler and retailer together than any- 
thing else. It can not be denied that Mr. Putman 
is one of the best lumber salesmen in the United 
States and he will do much to codrdinate the lum- 
ber business into one industry. The nations of the 
old world have announced they will go ahead re- 
gardless of the action of the United States on the 
peace treaty and have come into the market—and 
this will check the recent decline in prices. 

Mrs. Bab Bell Trosper, of Chicago, Ill., gave a 
snappy talk and asked questions which indicated 
that not all the dealers present understood the best 
arrangement of a home. She referred to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S suggestion that there 
should be a woman in each yard to handle the 
women’s business. 

J. B. Webster, of Little Rock, Ark., secretary of 
the Arkansas Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
gave an excellent address having to do chiefly with 
the habit of some manufacturers of trying to sell 
to both dealers and consumers, and thought they 
should get on one side of the fence or the other. 











C, E. KIEFNER, OF PERRYVILLE ; 
Reélected President 


It precipitated the usual debate with the roofing 
men, participated in by Fred Robinson, of St. 
Louis, A. J. Dillman, of Caruthersville, E. C. 
Robinson, of St. Louis; J. A. Lowe, of Cape 
Girardeau; G. W. Riddle, of Dexter; J. W. Metz, 
of Poplar Bluff; F. C. Abbott, of Conway, Ark., 
and others. 

Sikeston was chosen as the place of the next 
meeting and Aug. 26 fixed as the date. G. W. Rid- 
dle, of Dexter, presented the resolutions, which were 
adopted. They called for the repeal of the excess 
profits tax so that all the burden of war taxation 
should not fall on the consumer, requested the 
manufacturers to give the retailers fifteen days to 
accept a price, thanked the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion for its program and the lumbermen and Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Cape Girardeau and the press 
and speakers for assisting in the success of the con- 
vention. Another resolution raised the dues from 
$2 to $5 for active members and created an asso- 
ciate membership, to which manufacturers and 
wholesalers and their representatives will be elig- 
ible, at $3 a year. 

Secretary J. S. N. Farquhar, of Fredericktown, 


‘reluctantly accepted reélection and all of the pres- 


ent officers were reélected as follows: 

President—Charles EF. Kiefner, Perryville. 

Vice president—James E. Tiller, Bloomfield. 

Treasurer—Oscar Fuiler, Portageville. 

Secretary—J. S. N. Farquhar, Fredericktown. 

Just before adjournment M. B. Massey, of Bonne 
Terre, ably seconded by President Kiefner and 
E. C. Robinson, of St. Louis, made a strong appeal 
for members to join the Southwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association. 

THE BANQUET 


The banquet was held at the Chamber of Com- 














J. S. N. FARQUHAR, FREDERICKTOWN ; 
Reélected Secretary 


merce rooms Friday evening and was largely at- 
tended. President Kiefner presided, Mrs. Estelle 
Taylor, of Cape Girardeau, sang, and the speakers 
were Col. E. J. McMahon, of St. Louis, who inter- 
estingly described some of his experiences and ob- 
servations in France; and Douglas Malloch, of 
Chicago, of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. At the 
close, after some fitting remarks by President Kief- 
ner calling attention to the fact that E. C. Robin- 
son, of St. Louis, who was present, was just round- 
ing out fifty years in business, the entire audience 
stood as a tribute of respect to the veteran retail 
lumberman. 


A DOZEN KITTENS AT CAPE GIRARDEAU 


CAPE GIRARDEAU, Mo., March 26.—A dozen kit- 
tens, including no less a person than the president 
of the Southeast Missouri Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, C. E. Kiefner, of Perryville, Mo., 
were initiated in the rites of Hoo-Hoo at Elks Hall 
here last night. The others were: 

John W. Ahern, Caruthersville, Mo. 

F. Dudley Cox, Steele, Mo. 

Claude L. Dann, St. Louis, Mo. 

Floyd B. Gale, Fredericktown, Mo. 

J. R. Henderson, Jackson, Mo. 

Charles Edward Kiefner, Perryville, Mo. 

Wallace McCargo, St. Louis, Mo. 

James J. McMahon, St. Louis, Mo. 

Arthur Osman, Piggott, Ark. 

Edward C. Reck, St. Louis, Mo. 

Bert Albert Stapp, Leadwood, Mo. 

Thomas Rowan Wagner, Chicago, III. 


To P. T. and E. J. Langan, of Cairo, Ill., and 
J. A. Lowe, of Cape Girardeau, belongs most of the 
credit for the large and classy class. The follow- 
ing were the officers of the concatenation: 

Snark—W. G. Funck, St. Louis, Mo. 

- Senior Hoo-Hoo—J. S. N. Farquhar, Fredericktown, 
MO. 

Junior Hoo-Hoo—L. M. Tully, St. Louis. Mo. 

Bojum—J. B. Webster, Little Rock, Ark. 

Scrivenoter—E. J. Langan, Cairo, Il. 

Jabberwock—F. C. Abbott, Conway, Ark. 

Custocatian—Earl Dionne, New Orleans, La. 

Arcanoper—W. W. Watkins, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 

Gurdon—Col. E. J. McMahon, St. Louis, Mo. 


MICHIGAN SALESMEN OPTIMISTIC 


DetTROIT, MicH., March 29.—‘‘ Detroit is going 
to keep on growing as long as there is room for 
expansion in the automotive field, and building op- 
erations will continue as long as Detroit grows,’’ 
declared G. W. Howenstein, assistant secretary of 
the Michigan Association of the Traveling Lumber 
& Sash & Door Salesmen at the first informal 
luncheon of that organization Saturday at the 
Board of Commerce. He added: 

Overcrowded conditions in Detroit 
forever. Building must continue on a larger scale 
than ever before, especially so because the market 
for American cars abroad has not been scratched. 

The cry of bloody murder by retailers who bought 
at the wrong time and at the wrong price has no basis 
in fact. A comparison of the building record for the 
first three months of 1920 with that for the same three 
months a year ago is instructive. Optimism is all 
a man must feel who sees the situation clearly. 

The action of the Federal Reserve Board in raising 
discount rates, followed by the blacklisting in Detroit 
banks of builders accustomed to borrow without ade- 
quate security, has been reflected in momentary fright 
on the part of numerous legitimate builders. 

Building operations have paused for the moment 
and retailers are seeing lumber on sale at prices $10 a 
thousand lower than their buying prices some months 
ago. A few have been stampeded into selling at cut 
prices. 

But the time for a decline is not here. This year 
will be Detroit’s greatest in the building line, and it 
will tax the capacity of every retailer in the section 
to supply needed building material. 

Mr. Howenstein declared that the day was near 
when lumber would be sold across the counter like 
higher priced commodities—when laths would sell 
‘‘like sticks of chewing gum.’’ This he felt would 
be the outcome of the campaign in recent years 
for conservation of timber. Lumber dealing, he 
said, would become more and more a service with 
slipshod methods of cutting and selling eliminated. 

He prophesied higher prices for lumber and the 
approach of its status to that held in western 
Europe, where it is cut only when it is necessary 
and sold at a price commensurate with its scarcity. 

He concluded by declaring lumber the easiest 
thing in the world to sell, and Detroit the easiest 
market in the world in which to sell it. 

Other talks were given by R. V. Haskin, secre- 
tary of the association, who spoke on the expansion 
of the organization, which he declared would short- 
ly have a club house of lumber that would make the 
Detroit Athletic Club look like a bums’ rest; and 
by H. M. Jessop, whose subject was, ‘‘ How Cypress 
Grows and Why.’’ 
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PRIMITIVE LUMBERING METHODS IN AFRICA 


‘Log rolling’’ has a political significance in the 
United States, but in some of the undeveloped parts 
of Africa the rolling of logs to market, or to the 
point where sawing pits or platforms (both methods 
being in common use) have been established, is 
still much practiced, according to representatives of 
the Interchurch World Movement, which has re- 
cently completed an economic survey of the various 
mission lands of the world. This primitive method, 
however, has been superseded to some extent by ox 
teams, and even the modern tractor is coming into 
use under the impetus of the advanced methods 
introduced by the big mining companies, railroads, 
and other large users of timber and lumber, some of 
which maintain their own logging and manufactur- 
ing facilities. 

American missionaries are helping the natives 
solve the problem of meeting the growing demand 
for lumber. As the living standards of the natives 
improve the demand for lumber for housing and 
other purposes inseparable from civilized existence 
increases. The necessity of procuring lumber for 
the construction and maintenance of mission build- 
ings first awakened the missionaries to the pos- 
sibilities of utilizing the resources of the unde- 
veloped forests. Much of the timber found in west- 
ern and southern Africa is of the soft varieties, 
tho there is a goodly supply of valuable mahogany, 
teak, and also African redwood, which is a species 
different from the California redwood. 

Boys from the mission industrial school at 
Angola, West Africa, are being taught to fell trees, 
measure the timber and saw it into lumber suitable 
for building. An improvised platform, such as is 





Western woods have made a steady advance into 
eastern territory during the last decade, a progress 
Which is visualized by an interesting compilation 
recently issued by the Western Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association, headquartered at Portland, Ore., 
covering lumber shipments by States, months and 
years, from 1906 to 1919, inclusive, from mills sub- 
scribing to that association. Only in the cases of 
North Dakota and Nebraska does the report show 
a falling off in shipments from the 1906 totals. To 
most of the other States they have been greatly 
increased year by year, as the appended table will 
show. There has also been a decrease in the 
amount of western pines exported to Canada, which 
doubtless has been due to the steadily enlarging 

1906 1907? 
70,836 


North Dakota 
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shown in the accompanying photograph, on 
which the log can be mounted for sawing, has been 
found:a practical way of cutting the log into boards 
and dimension where the operations are of too 
— a character to warrant installing portable 
mills, 


Until the advent of American trained lumber- 
men the natives considered much of the timber 
growing in the jungles unusable because the boards 
sawn therefrom showed a marked tendency to warp. 
Proper seasoning, however, makes this lumber per- 
feetly satisfactory for all uses—another instance 
of the value of a little practical knowledge properly 
applied. 


The mission schools of Africa are producing not 
only the lumber needed for the mission buildings, 
furniture ete., but they also fell logs for market- 
ing at nearby towns and produce surplus lumber 
for sale. 

Not all lumbering in Africa, however, is of the 
primitive character shown and described in this 
article. Some of the large mining companies pos- 
sess uptodate equipment for manufacturing timbers 
and lumber for their own extensive needs, and 
there are large plants that produce lumber for the 
railroads and other commercial users. In the in- 
terior of the continent, however, there are vast 
forests almost untouched, awaiting the time when 
the development of the country shall have reached 
the point that will make it necessary to draw upon 
these reserves. 





OBJECTS TO PROPOSED FOREST POLICY 


OLtyMPIA, WasH., March 27.—In December, 
Henry 8. Graves, then forester, addressed a letter 
to the governor of Washington enclosing an article 
outlining a proposed national forest policy. This 
letter and the article on the proposed national 
forest policy were referred by the governor to the 
State board of forest commissioners for reply. This 
board, which is composed of W. W. Emery, chair- 
man, E. G. English, Frank B. Cole, and Patrick 
McCoy, takes very strong exception to certain of 
the ideas advanced by Mr. Graves. The letter from 


the State board of forest commissioners in reply 
to Mr. Graves follows in full: 

HeNryY S. Graves, Forester, 

Washington, D. C. 

Your letter of Dec. 23 to the governor 
enclosing article 


DEAR SIR: 


of Washington, on national forest 
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MAKING LUMBER BY “MAIN STRENGTH AND AWKWARDNESS ;” IN AFRICAN FORESTS 








THE EASTERN PROGRESS OF WESTERN PINES — 


domestic market which rendered it unnecessary for 
the Inland Empire mills to go beyond the borders 
of their own country to secure business. 
Shipments by years into the territories covered 
by the report run into the following totals: 
Feet Feet 


ee 411,520,000 1 eee 516,552,000 
(rrr 391,275,000 BE 4.0.4 a's 598,411,000 
a 300,800,000 Re «canoe 698,117,000 
ae 487,392.000 . cecaee 725,895,000 
1 See 441,301,000 SUE waceee 839,414,000 
1: 1 ee 384,052,000 Be exaaes 817,320,000 
TOES énwnee 650,290,000 Co 1,102,789,000 


A summary of the report, by States and years, 
and giving the feetage in thousands of feet, fol- 
lows: 


1908 1909 1910 1911 1912 1913 
40,535 74,605 64,319 31,836 75,392 57,715 
44,036 82;676 84,401 46,33 63,764 51,199 
14.820 21,296 23,465 27.104 79.647 65,800 
33,777 50,140 45,257 34,206 42,381 41,669 
15,107 27,535 32,409 37,684 56,065 55,774 
16,350 28,876 27,531 26,005 46,809 36,108 

6,399 7,243 3,779 2,427 2,564 2,832 
95,762 67,525 62,670 35,057 52,074 32,927 

356 8! 2, 323 4,45 
76 3 8,7 iy 

1,725 2,817 1,987 2,640 2,106 1,649 

4,139 8,135 9,969 18,714 42,213 47,260 

1,680 8,374 4.764 13,747 14,105 20,195 

1,423 4,114 12,564 45,924 80,422 21,725 





policy, has been referred to the State board of forest 
commissioners for reply. 

In the premise we wish to state that our attitude 
on the great issues included under the general term of 
forestry is based largely on conditions governing the 
forests of our own State. Our reasoning may not 
apply with equal force to other States, either those 
which have forests or those which have none. 


States Should Administer Own Forests 


First, we desire to go on record as being of the firm 
belief that the public lands of the United States should 
be given to the respective States in which they are 
located. We would except areas that have special 
value from scenic or other viewpoints and which the 
Government can best maintain and administer. The 
return of the public lands to the State would work no 
financial loss to the Government, as the records show 
that since the inauguration of our public land laws 
the expense of administration has exceeded the re- 
turns from sales to settlers and others. The Govern- 
ment owns approximately one-third of the entire area 
of the State of Washington. These vast areas com- 
plicate our road systems, our school system, detract 
from our taxation, retard development and threaten 
the welfare of our State. Tho much money has been 
expended in reforestation, no results worthy of men- 
tion have been accomplished in this State. At the 
same time nature, with a bounty found only in few 
places in the United States, has been reforesting and 
carrying forward on such a grand scale that untold 
acres are growing trees for coming generations as it 
has done for centuries. Compare these vast areas with 
the few acres replanted by the Government and no un- 
biased or practical man can approve the plan. 


Oppose Increase of Federal Holdings 


We are opposed to the plan proposed for the ex- 
change of publicly owned timber for privately .owned 
logged-off lands. This policy means a constant in- 
crease of the acreage owned by the Government and it 
will increase the Government’s acreage until from 
holding one-third it may hold two-thirds of the area 
of the State of Washington. This will increase the 
taxes on the remaining acres owned privately. The 
small allowance now made to the State for forest pro- 
tection is a niggardly acknowledgment of a very large 
indebtedness. Each year the codperation of forces for 
protecting our forests from fires is growing more effec- 
tive. The State board of forest commissioners gladly 
acknowledges the assistance of the Government repre- 
sentatives in work performed and advice given, but 
we are not in sympathy with any legislation which 
will give to any officials control over the privately 
owned forests or lands of this State. We will not be 
quiet when we see a policy being formulated that will 
hamper our citizens, complicate our manufacturing 
systems and create a national guard of foresters which 
shall have the power to dictate to men who have be- 
come practical lumbermen and foresters, and who 
need no theory of government to aid them in working 
out the problems of today and of the future. The 
policy of the State of Washington has been, and 
always will be, to conserve its timber holdings, allow 
nature to reforest lands unsuitable for agriculture, 
and to add each year new and better methods for the 
preservation of our forests and their protection against 
fire. 

Fear Horde of National Officials 


We shall maintain that our State is entitled to all 
the benefits which come from being fortunate in hav- 
ing within its borders millions of acres of timber land 
which will reforest if protected as it has done many 
times in the past. . 

We look with fear upon the complicated system of 
legislation suggested by the chief forester of the United 
States. Such a system would mean that an army of 
paid officials would be necessary to do the work pro- 
posed, and that unless the policy of the Forest Service 
is changed unpractical officials will be sent out to 
enforce a policy which they must learn after they are 
in the field. ‘College training alone does not make 
practical foresters; only experience does that. 

Our laws already provide that when the present 
stand of timber is removed from State lands they 
may be classified and reserved for forest growing pur- 

oses. 

. Appropriate steps have been taken to formulate a 
plan of forestry for this State, which will be sub- 
mitted to the next legislature, together with recom- 
mendations for amendments to our laws and for such 
action as the legislature deems wise and proper. 





191 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 
60.773 85,119 77,693 64,687 35,250 93,976 
59,149 69.496 70,507 76.307 60,506 101,317 
87,571 101,144 90,409 83,243 77,652 127,727 
47,555 50,798 94,94 70,96 73,272 72,205 
69,999 69,142 74,155 103,681 105,384 125,901 
43,020 56,930 50,29 87,351 85,849 112,140 

2,75 4,101 5,695 7,006 7,527 13,984 
44,646 56,051 60,241 77,286 62,101 98,927 

‘ 177 7,87 11,03 28,199 
9 
as: 3, 

9% 1,806 2,958 3,972 8,1 0,600 
61,022 64,689 72,422 90,580 129,101 144,935 
10,922 19,717 33,725 1,3 37,587 34,312 
19,102 5,522 7,229 8,023 454 17 
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ARDWOOD 
LUMBER 


—big variety of woods to meet diversi- 
fied factory needs; 

—lumber that’s always uniform in 
quality, milwork and grading; 





—that’s what we offer 
exacting buyers. 


Tie up 
to us 
when 
you 
need 


Oak, 
Ash, Gum, Poplar 
Hickory, Cottonwood 


Write us today about your future needs. 


Nashville Hardwood Flooring Go. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 
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KNUDSON & MERCER 
LUMBER COMPANY 


28 East Jackson Boulevard, CHICAGO, ILL, 


The prices shown on our en route lists reflect 
the current market. Our service is unique in 
that we usually have dependable stock mov- 
ing, regardless of market conditions. Our 
prices are consistent. We want a few more 
good, regular customers. 








The Lumberman’s Searchlight 
By M. M. FERGUSON 
One of the handiest lumber calculators on the market 
today. It contains tables of ready-made an-wers to 
freight rates; reducing board feet to pieces and preces 
to board feet; lineal feet to board measure, includin 
moulding, unusual methods of rechecking extensions oa 
other valuable information on making correct estimates. 
90 pages, size 4x9 (hip pocket edition 
Bound in Cloth. Price $2.00 Postpaid. 
ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY. 


4 fi ! : 431 So. Dearborn St., 


CHICAGO 

















SOUTHEAST BY EAST 


Southeast by east my compass points 
To one magnetic pole, 
And thence the aureole anoints 
With radiance my soul. 
I feel the pull with every pace, 
On every road and trail, 
The borealis on my face 
In starlight and in gale. 


You say the pole lies in the north, 
My compass must be wrong; 

But day by day I journey forth, 
And lone the trail and long. 

Tho northward lies the magic sign, 
As thru the world I roam 

Southeast by east the signals shine— 
Southeast by east is Home. 





BETWEEN TRAINS 

SPRINGFIELD, Mo.—The next governor of Missouri 
will likely come from these parts. E. E. E. Me- 
Jimsey (who, in spite of his initials, does not live 
a life of ease, for he is the editor and publisher of 
the Springfield (Mo.) Republican) is the likely 
candidate who will likely come, for he is both liked 
and likely. Besides being an influential editor he 
is a prolific orator. They had him do the pre- 
liminary at the Chamber of Commerce tonight, in 
the.doing of which he sagely remarked that in the 
old days a poet went about the country accompanied 
by his lyre but that now they have some local man 
introduce him. 

Springfield is a remarkable city in so many 
different ways that it is difficult to know where to 
begin or leave off. Charlie Robertson, whom we 
used to know in Joplin, Mo., but who now business 
manages the Springfield (Mo.) Republican afore- 
said, was the man responsible for us coming down 
here, and on whom the Springfield people will have 
to wreak any vengeance the next time they get a 
wreaking fit. Charlie met us at the station with 
Jack Gass (whose name should not be pronounced 
with too great rapidity) and Jack drove us up, 
down and around Springfield’s miles of splendid 
streets, past her hundreds of homes and scores of 
splendid institutions until we were bewildered by 
the home-ness and evident prosperity of this city 
in southwest Missouri. This is the seat of Drury 
College, the headquarters of the Frisco, and a 
manufacturing and wholesaling center. 

And, speaking of Jack and Charlie, everybody 
in this town calls everybody by his first name. 
We don’t know how it is about the hers. But, if 
you went into Morrison’s clothing store, you would 
be calling him ‘‘Arch’’ before you came out—and 
it would be the same at ‘‘Chief’’ Bender’s, or 
almost any place. We got so familiar that before 
we had been in the town a day we were calling the 
Western Union ‘‘ Wes.’’ 

But, besides all these things, Springfield is 
famous to lumbermen the country over as the home 
of D. J. Landers. We didn’t see him, but we saw 
his block and his theater and his hotel and a few 
other things that bear the Landers name or, if 
they do not, that should. Mr. Landers is one of 
those good lumbermen who have helped to develop 
their own towns and had the enterprise and pride 
to invest some of their money at home. 

Some day we are coming back to Springfield 
(having been dared to do so) and we are going 
to take a big car and run around over this wonder- 
ful Ozark country, that the American people have 
heard more or less about but haven’t had the sense 
to come down and see for themselves. It is a land 
of ozone, of rolling hills, of running rivers, and of 
limestone cliffs more inspiring than any battle- 
ments along the Rhine. 





CAPE GIRARDEAU, Mo.—This is one of the oldest 
towns in the United States, having been settled by 
the French pioneers shortly before E. C. Robinson 
went into the retail lumber business. This region 
was first visited by DeSoto, who, like Ponce de Leon 
was in search of the fountain of perpetual youth, 
but E. C. beat them to it. Mr. Robinson has been 
in the retail business for fifty years, and cele- 
brated his golden wedding to it by coming to this 
convention. For the last forty-seven years of that 
career in business for himself he has been in the 
retail lumber business. So he has reason to feel 
quite optimistic, as it is generally understood the 
first hundred years are the hardest. 

This place became further famous this week by 
entertaining the seventh annual convention of the 
Southeast Missouri Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, of which the president is Charles E. Kief- 
ner, of Perryville, a former member of the Missouri 
legislature. He revealed the fact himself so we 
feel no compunction in doing likewise. The secre- 


tary is now and ever shall be J. Sam N. Farquhar, 


of Fredericktown. Sam has boomed the association 
so that, of eighty-three dealers in the territory, 
seventy-six are now members—giving him a bat- 
ting average of .916, thereby leading the Secre- 
tarial League, or the Epworth League, or the 
League of Nations, or some other league. 

The first day so many of the fellows got in late 
(getting in late being a habit with a few of them 
even since the drouth) that the first two sessions 
were telescoped, but no one was injured. Every 
man who had a speech was permitted to deliver 
it, and several who didn’t. After President Mar- 
tin, of the Chamber of Commerce, had vacuumed 
the welcome mat so that the letters were plainly 
visible, Charles C. Festus, of England, or England, 
of Festus, we forget which, accepted it on behalf 
of himself and the entire company. President 
Kiefner, a former member of the Missouri legis- 
lature, delivered his address, which is Perryville, 
Mo. Then Jim Moorehead, of Kansas City, ad- 
vised us not to rock the Boatman’s Bank Building, 
and Will Funck, of St. Louis, infused ginger, also, 
into the occasion. ‘‘Dr.’’ Louis Ott, of Jefferson 
City, addressed us for a few minutes, and E. D. 
Ferguson, of Blytheville, Ark., told us how to 
finance a home and how not to finance a bank. 
J. W. Trieschmann, of Paragould, Ark., the well 
known chalktalk artist, talked on the cost of doing 
business and showed that it was plenty enough. 

The Southern Pine Association and the ladies had 
a lot to say about home building at the Friday 
session. Miss Agnes M. Olson and Mrs. Bab Bell 
Trosper, of Chicago, Ill., both well known con- 
tributors to this well known family paper, doing 
some of it. Miss Olson and Mrs. Trosper are two 
of the reasons why the retail lumbermen like to 
come to the conventions and why the retail lum- 
bermen’s wives like to come along. Hugh Taylor, 
of St. Louis, discussed market conditions, and 
offered a few condition powders, and then J. B. 
Webster, of Little Rock, Ark., secretary of the 
Arkansas association, punted to the center of the 
audience by bringing up the old question whether 
roofing salesmen should sell to soda fountains. A 
large number of persons fell on the ball, and the 
roofing men, and, neither side being able to gain 
thru the center or around the end, President Kief- 
ner, a former member of the Missouri legislature, 
eventually called the game on account of darkness. 

A large and luscious banquet was held the last 
night, President Kiefner, a former member of the 
Missouri legislature, being speaker of the house on 
this occasion. Col. McMahon, the Irish colonel who 
won the war, vividly portrayed some of the scenes 
over there, followed by us, which broke up the 
meeting. 

' This was a very successful meeting, attended by 
a large number of successful people, first of whom 
we would like to mention two real lumberwomen, 
Mrs. A. F. Pendergrass and Miss Vera Stevenson, 
of Cape Girardeau, who sat patiently thru every 
session and listened to the men and never said a 
word—a record. A lot of the local fellows were ac- 
tive in making us feel at home—notably, J. A. Lowe 
and W. W. Watkins. Mr. Tully saw to it that we 
got a room and various other people that we didn’t 
occupy it. We were glad to meet a whole lot of 
wholesome folks—like W. S. Shannon, of St. Louis, 
and Roscoe Bridges, and M. B. Massey, of Bonne 
Terre, and F. C. Abbott, of Conway, Ark., ete. 
There are a lot more that we remember well but 
can not recall, not to forget a reporter on the Sun, 
Mr. Working, a grand name for a newspaper man. 

Due to the fervid oratory of Oscar Fuller, Sikes- 
ton was chosen as the place of next meeting and 
August as the time. Mr. Fuller comes from Por- 
tageville, so we don’t know just why he wanted 
Sikeston to have the next convention—but these 
inter-city feuds are something terrible. 





BETWEEN TOWNS 


Possibly Pine, Ind., is so named because there 
isn’t one within a mile. 





Many a man who jumps on his son because the 
boy doesn’t appreciate the chance he has to get 
an education at college, goes to a convention and 
doesn’t attend any of the sessions. 





The Brawner Lumber Co., out in Missouri, has 
in big letters on the front of its shed ‘‘ Estimates 
Furnished.’’ Now, of course, we retailers all fur- 
nish estimates; yet, someway, that sign aroused 4 
desire to go in there and have one furnished. And 
creating the desire, as we have been frequently told 
by the convention psychologists, is the purpose of 
advertising. 





The man who girdles a tree can not have very 
much imagination—to watch it slowly die, decay, 
and after years to fall. Better take an ax and 
slaughter it at once and have done with it. 
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LATE NEWS ITEMS FROM THE ASSOCIATION FIELD 





Big Chamber of Commerce Meeting Will Stress Production—Strong Program for 
Lumber Congress—Successful Safety Conference Held 





April 7-9—National Association of Box Manufacturers, 
Congress Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 


April 8—Southwestern Hardwood Manufacturers’ Club, 
Monteleone Hotel, New Orleans, La. April meeting. 


April 8-9—Conference Trade Ethics Committees, Va- 
rious Lumber Associations, Hotel Deschler, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 


\pril 9—Eastern Lumber Salesmen’s Association, Hotel 
Adelphia, Philadelphia, Pa. Annual. 


April 12-16—Foresters’ Week, New York State College 
of Forestry, Syracuse, N. ¥. 


April 18-15—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, San 
Antonio, Tex. Annual. 


April 19—Mississippi Valley Waterways 
Hotel Statler, St. Louis, Mo. Annual. 


April 20-21—Mississippi Valley Association, St. Louis, 
Mo. Annual. 


April 20-22—National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Second American Lumber Congress, Congress 
Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 


April 22-28—National Association of Railroad Tie 
Producers, Sherman Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 


April 27—General Conference, Millwork Industry, Con- 
gress Hotel, Chicago. 


April 27-28—Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
of America, Atlantic City, N. J. Annual. 


som, 28—Millwork Cost ep eantion Bureau, Congress 
Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 


April 29—Lumbermen’s Exchange 
Philadelphia, Pa. Annual 


May 1 mag Your °s2 Home” Show, Grand Central 
Palace, New York C 


May 3-5—Associated wn selll Industries of America, 
Planters Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. Annual. 


May 12-15—National oo Trade Council, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. Annual. 


19- ag lone “Wholesale Lumber Distributors, 
Congress Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 


June 17-18—National Hardwood Lumber Association, 
Congress Hotel, —_— 


TENTATIVE PLANS FOR BIG MEETING 

WASHINGTON, D. C., March 29.—In an announce- 
ment just sent out by the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States of America anent the eighth 
annual meeting to be held in Atlantie City, N. J., 
on April 27, 28 and 29 a preliminary outline of the 
subjects to be considered at this convention—‘‘ an 
increased production conyention’’—is given as fol- 
lows: 

Government in Relation to Production—Antitrust 
laws ; taxation. 


Transportation in Relation to Production—Rail- 
roads ; merchant marine. 

International Finance in Relation to Production. 

Agriculture in Relation to Production—The Govern- 
—* part; the farmer’s part; the business man’s 
part. 

Research and Efficiency in Relation to Production. 

Labor in Relation to Production—Labor’s part; em- 
ployer’s part. 

Immigration in Relation to Production. 

Russia’s Part in Relation to Production. 

Group Meetings—Transportation and communica- 
tion; foreign commerce; finance; civic 
industrial production; domestic distribution ; 
ance; the trade and daily press. 


Association, 


of Philadelphia, 


May 





insur- 





SPEAKERS AT LUMBER CONGRESS 


Among the speakers expected at the second 
American Lumber Congress and eighteenth annual 
meeting of the Nationul Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, which will be held at the Congress 
Hotel, Chicago, April 20 to 22, are Harry F. At- 
wood, of Chicago, whose subject will be ‘‘Our Con- 
stitution, the Antidote for Bolshevism,’’ and the 
Hon. 8. D, Fees, of Ohio, prominent member of the 
House of Representatives, Washington. 

Mr, Atwood enjoys a wide and flattering reputa- 
tion as an after dinner speaker and he has ad- 
dressed many associations, commerce clubs, annual 
conventions ete. In Iowa last week he was the 
prominent speaker at a banquet of the Iowa State 
Manufacturers’ Association, attended by two hun- 
dred of the leading manufacturers of the State, the 
rest of the program being of merely a perfunctory 
character. 

A program is being prepared, including the 

imes of several other eminent daceenie 


—_ 


DAKOTA SALESMEN ORGANIZE 


Sioux Fauus, 8. D., March 29.—In connection 
with the annual convention of the South Dakota 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, held here last 
week, the Tri-State Association of Building Mate- 
rial Salesmen held its organization meeting and 
also took an active part in providing entertainment 
for the visiting lumbermen. They were gathered in 
a local cafe, and after considerable merriment and 
spe echmaking the affair was climaxed with 
wrestling matches, a boxing match and vaudeville. 

On Saturday following the convention the sales- 
men’s association met and adopted ‘‘articles of 
the association’’ and a ‘‘declaration of purpose,’’ 
pve which officers and directors were elected as 
ollows: 


President—Fred Y. Fellows, of the Fellows-Gore Co. 





development ; ° 


Vice president—D. W. 
Paint & Glass Co. 


Secretary-treasurer—George A. Carroll, of the John 
W. Tuthill Lumber Co., Sioux Falls, S. D. 

Directors—D. L. Hood, of the Milwaukee Corrugat- 
ing Co.; Clark A. Stone, of the Farley-Loetscher Manu- 
facturing Co.; and W. W. O’Malley, of the P. & A. 
Coal & Dock Co. 


James, of the Sioux Falls 


an 


PHILADELPHIA EXCHANGE ANNUAL 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., March 29.—The Lumber- 
men’s Exchange will hold its regular monthly 
meeting at the Exchange Rooms on Thursday of 
this week, when nominations will be made for di- 
rectors to be elected at the annual meeting to be 
held at the rooms in the Crozer Building on April 
29. The annual banquet and entertainment will 
be held at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel on the 
evening of April 29. 








PROGRESSING WITH TRADE EXTENSION 

MEMPHIS, TENN., March 30.—The trade exten- 
sion department of the American Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association is making good progress 
with its work, according to C. E. Van Camp, who 
has charge thereof. This department, which was 
created at the last annual of the association, con- 
ceived the idea of accomplishing two distinct 
objectives in connection with dimension stock: (1) 
standardization of sizes, and (2) conservation of 
waste material. 

Since that time it has been working steadily 
toward the accomplishment of these objectives and 
it is meeting with notable codperation on the part 
of interests using dimension stock in a large way. 

The subject has been freely discussed by letter 
and in person with the National Council of Furni- 
ture Associations, Chicago, the National Imple- 
ment & Vehicle Association, Chicago, and the Na- 
tional Association of Wood Turners, Indianapolis, 
Ind. The two first named organizations have ap- 
pointed committees to handle the subject further 
with the trade extension department of the Amer- 
ican Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association. 





HOLD BIG SAFETY CONFERENCE 


SEATTLE, WASH., March 27.—Saturday evening’s 
banquet given by the Seattle, Safety Council is re- 
garded as the most successful meeting yet held by 
that organization. It was constructive in every 
sense of the word, and it was an excellent illustra- 
tion of the benefits of the get-together idea. Presi- 
dent B. W. Sawyer, in a brief outline of safety 
work, set forth some remarkable figures. He 
showed that in 1918 the organization had reduced 
accidents in the plants of members fifty percent 
plus, as compared with 1917. As to the year just 
closed, he said: 

We have not as yet been able to gather complete 
data on our accident severity, but as to accident fre- 
quency we do know that in 1918 we investigated and 
cleared thru our office 721 accidents, as against 550 
in 1919—a reduction of 171 accidents. 

T. H. Boyd, safety engineer and secretary of the 
council, gave a short talk setting out the follow- 
ing facts: 


Approximately one hundred and thirty thousand 
workmen are employed in various industries of the 
State that come within the scope of the workmen’s 
compensation act. 

In 1919 these industries produced 11,807. compensat- 
able accidents, resulting in 423,626 actual work days 
lost to the workmen, besides the fatal accidents pro- 
ducing dependent widows, children and orphans, and 
those permanently partly maimed and _ crippled—re- 
sulting in a loss of more than $1,500,000 to workmen 
in wages. 

Of these a total of 2,263 accidents occurred in saw- 
mills, and the majority were attributable to the ten 
following causes : 


1. ACU CCC CEE ER 363 
De OE (GURUON nc cece cen seccnsseens 326 
Oe ED  Giicecs Se aevcasecev hens ws 131 
re OR ree eran ee 119 
ig OO RUE (GRMN MEDD, on 6.6 oc owes eewenweeune 97 
Cre ON CINE oo 5 ola ca ek ecw ns ewes 91 
‘S- ee G SOT Ds ow 5 ons wi occa eee 73 
pe ee ee rer rer rer rr 70 
aia eee dG.cs4 va ces dace e cee mms 65 
BO. Freee TOU BOGGS oo wc ccc cscccvccescees 64 


A total of 375 of the accidents occurred in shingle 






mills, and the majority was attributable to the ten 
following causes: 

Dy eR ORIG cc ccc cee tics ec es uses 154 
Se I ca sidcas iucuseczccntwawns 17 
3. Beavy,. pick or pickaroon.........6.scse0-- 14 
CM OE e rr ree 13 
IO vc veweesaeeles ss enene gaa 9 
6. Punctured wounds ............ 9 
7. Caught between objects .. 9 
8. Belts and pulleys 9 
9. Falling objects .. 8 
Nt De dace Ve tbenne cH seebstetanetwauuess 8 


An instructive feature of the evening was a 
twenty-minute address by Col. Roland H. Hartley, 
of Everett, on ‘‘ Accident Prevention and Patriot- 
ism.’’ He gave due heed to a sportive warning of 
‘*No politics,’’ an allusion to the fact that he was 
making a strenuous campaign for governor, and 
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Fire Protection 
Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Toten 


We carry the cost of in- 


stalling. 
The saving in insurance pre- 
miums pays the bill. 


Does your plant and business 
need the protection. 


Write Us. 


GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 


1.926 Manhattan Bidg., CHICAGO 








Topographical 
Maps and 
R. R. Surveys 


| 

| 

| Have your whole opera- 
tions planned and sys- 
tematized now — Next 

| Winter’s logging will 

| then show a Summer 

| Average Cost. 

| 








T. G. Masterson 


(Formerly Chief Engineer Kirby Libr. Co.) 


606 Common St., NEW ORLEANS, LA, 








u J 
R.R. Gardner Co. "2%. 
Northwestern Bank Building, Lawbaugh, Lrd. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


Timber 


Pacific Coast © “Lands 








Page & Jones, Mobile,Ala., U.S.A. 


Cable Address, ““PAJONES, Mobile” 
All leading Codes used 


Ship Brokers and Steamship Agents 
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100% PLAN Ti 


Be supplied with our PRELIMINARY. PLANS m: 
for your approval, COMPLETE PLANS, SPECIEICAS 
TIONS, and working details, ITEMIZED LISTS with 
all quantities so that you can guarantee prices on 
ouses, barns and our buildings. 


READY - CUT HOUSES 


Our improved simplified READY-CUT SYSTEM 
enables you to supply all traming lumber READY-CUT 
so you can compete with any mail order proposition. 


Get away from stock plans carried by your competitor, 
Write for Circular A-200 and 


**BUILD TO SUIT” 





Architectural Designers and Estimators. 
HARTFORD BLDG CHICAGO, ILL. 














1920 ART PLAN BOOKS—‘‘Modern Bungalows” 
containing plans and photos, interior and exterior 


of 50 new, artistic, large and small bungalows 
“Modern Homes’; 50 large residences of distinc- 
tion and beauty; "all proved practical; suited to 
any climate. Either book postpaid $1; both $1.50. 
Send today; newest and best home ideas in America. 
Sunes SWANSON CO., Building Coperement 
010 State Nat’! Bk. Bidg., "Oklahoma City, 












It’s dangerous 
to take chances. 


EMPLOY 


THE RED Book 


SERVICE 


Reliable Lumber 
Ratings. 





re 4. . F ae? TU. ea. 
Service. 


The Lumbermen’s Credit Ass’n 


Est. 1876 








~ CHICAGO NEW YORK 


S 








FOR 


titee BUNGALOW BOOKS 
Plan Fature Homes Now with Economy Plans of California Styles 


—noted for comfort, beauty and 
adaptability to any climate, 
“‘Representative Cal. Homes” 
50 Plans, $3750 to $12. 000—$1. 
“The New Colonials” 
55 Pine. $3000 to $20, — 


60 Plans, $1,800 to $4, 500—S1. 
Send $2.50 for all 3 above books 
- goog and get on aaa 75 Special Plans, also Garage folder FREE 
EXTRA — ows” 40 Plans, $750 to $3000—S50 cts. 


Money back if not satished.. 
E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects, 329 Calif. Bldg., Los Angeles 


TIMBER ESTIMATORS 


JASPER LEMIEUX FREDERICK LEMIEUX F. H. DAY 


Lemieux Brothers & Co. 
TIMBER ESTIMATORS 


% 1319-20 Whitney Bank Bldg. NEW ORLEANS a 


Over 1,000,000 Acres 


Our cruisers ce the a tat pul, 


during 
1919. Organization, Systerg.and Men. We have them. 


SEND 


























“JAMES W. SEWALL, Old Town, Maine 





proved that the elimination was no handicap what- 
ever on his oratory. Col. Hartley, as one of the 
owners of the Clough-Hartley mills at Everett, 
was particularly well equipped to speak on accident 
prevention, since he is directly interested in the 
safety movement thru the installation of safety de- 
vices in his big plants. He not only emphasized 
safety first but impressed upon the safety com- 
mitteemen present the importance of their position 
in instructing green workmen as to the inherent 
hazards of machines. 

The moving picture films secured by Mr. Boyd 
aroused a great deal of favorable comment. They 
visualized (1) The Safeguarding of the Ford 
Motor Co.; (2) Picture Story, ‘‘ The Crime of Care- 
lessness’’ (2 reels); (3) Preventable Accidents in 
the Lumber Industry (4 reels from California) ; 
(4) Story, ‘‘The Reason Why’’ (2 reels). The 
pictures proved to be of absorbing interest. They 
not only depicted the causes of preventable acci- 
dents but set forth the means of preventing them. 





CONFER ON LUMBER TRADE ETHICS 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, March 29.—Announcement 
was made today by Executive Secretary Arthur L. 
Behymer, of the Yellow Pine Wholesalers’ Asso- 
ciation, of a conference of the trade ethics com- 
mittees of various lumber associations, to be held 
at Hotel Deschler, Columbus, Ohio, April 8 and 9. 
The meeting is the result of a recommendation made 
by Walter L. Whitacre, of Columbus, Ohio, chair- 
man of the trade ethics committee of this associa- 
tion, at the annual meeting held in this city last 
month. This committee consists, in addition to the 
chairman, of M. Krauss, New Orleans, La.; 
Dwight Hinckley, Cincinnati, president of the 
association; W. N. Vosburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa.; and 
Robert Sizer, New York City. 

Under direction of this committee correspondence 
has been carried on by Secretary Behymer, from 
Yellow Pine headquarters here, with a number of 
lumber organizations, which were invited to send 
representatives to the conference, and from the 
acceptances received it is assured that there will 
be a large participation by retail, wholesale and 
manufacturers’ organizations. Secretary Behymer 
said today: 

The importance of representatives of all branches 
of the lumber trade discussing and adopting, if pos- 
sible, a uniform code of ethics to be recommend 1) 
all organizations, is recognized, and it is believed 
much good will come from the meeting in Columbus. 

The following organizations have replied with 
approval of the purpose of the conference, and have 
indicated that they will have representatives at the 
meeting: 

The Yellow Pine Wholesalers’ Association. 

The Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Dealers. 

The Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Indiana. 


The Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ 
Association. 


The National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Peansylvacnt: a. 
Pennsylvania Lumberman’s Association. 
Phila elphia Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association. 
Lumbermen’s Exchange of St. Louis. 
- ~—_ eel Dealers’ Association of the State « 
ew 
West Virginia Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealer- 
Association. 
Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association. 
Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association. 
National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association. 
National Wholesale Lumber Distributors, and loc: 
lumbermen’s clubs of several cities. 


Secretary Behymer, speaking for the trade ethics 
committee of his association, said it is desired that 
it be understood that representatives from an; 
other accredited lumber organizations that may 
have been inadvertently overlooked, will be wei- 
come. There are a number to which invitations 
were sent that remain to be heard from, but srom 
tentative replies received from some of them it i 
certain the conference will be more largely attende: 
than the above acceptances indicate. 





PAMPHLETS BOOST HOME OWNING 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., March 31.—Secretary W. B. 
Stayer, of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associatioi 
of Pennsylvania, today said prospects are goo: 
for an intensive building campaign this season 
thruout the Pittsburgh district, especially th: 
building of dwellings, unless this ‘activity is inter- 
fered with by strikes. Uncertainty exists as to 
how the demands of skilled workers in several 
lines, including carpenters, can be met. Said he: 

We are directing our efforts toward the education 
of the public, the masses of the people, in owning their 
own homes. We are also trying to impress upon the 
people the fact that it is better to own a moderat« 
priced home than to want an expensive one—and 
never get any. 


Mr. Stayer said his association will within the 
next 60 days distribute, mainly thru retail dealers, 
100,000 pamphlets thruout Pennsylvania, giving 
helpful hints to home builders. Twenty-five thou- 
sand of the pamphlets will be distributed in and 
near Pittsburgh. 





MaRKED industrial development is taking place 
in South Manchuria, organized in large part by 
the South Manchuria Railway Co. Its plans are 
reported to provide for expansion covering a period 
of 10 years and affecting the railway itself, ship- 
ping and harbors, its mines, iron works, gas and 
electrical enterprises. Large orders for railway 
equipment have been placed in the United States. 
The 10-year program calls for the improvement of 
the wharf facilities at Dairen by extending the 
quay line to 18,760 feet, the berthing capacity to 
15,000,000 tons, the cargo handling eapacity to 
12,000,000 tons a year, warehousing space to 640,- 
000 square yards and open storage to 1,900,000 
square yards. 





DOINGS IN THE BLACK CAT REALM 


HOO-HOO PLAN FOR ANNUAL 


Sr. Louis, Mo., March 30.—A concatenation will 
be held in St. Louis on April 9. This announce- 
ment was made today by W. G. Funck, Vicegerent 
Snark for the eastern district of Missouri, at the 
regular weekly luncheon meeting of the Hoo-Hoo 
and lumbermen of St. Louis. The concatenation 
will be the means of bringing Hoo-Hoo together 
to talk over plans for the annual meeting which 
will be held here in September. E. D. Tennant, 
who recently returned from a west Coast trip, told 
of conditions there. W. W. Dings was elected 
chairman of next Tuesday’s meeting. 


CALIFORNIA HOO-HOO REVIVAL 

San Francisco, Cauir., March 27.—The visit of 
H. R. Isherwood, secretary-treasurer of Hoo-Hoo, 
to the Pacific coast has resulted in quite an uplift in 
the affairs of the organization. In addition to 
attending concatenations he has been doing con- 
structive work by addressing the lumbermen at the 
points visited on the merchandising and advertis- 
ing of lumber. After attending concatenations in 
Boise, Idaho, Seattle, Wash., and Portland, Ore., 
in company with Supreme Snark R. A. Hiscox, Mr. 
Isherwood came to California. He attended the 
joint annual meeting of the three big retail lum- 
bermen’s clubs in Stockton and a big concatenation 
of Hoo-Hoo on March 20. He addressed meet- 
ings of lumbermen in San Francisco during the 
week. On March 24 he left for Los Angeles to 
attend a big concatenation, the first to be held in 
that city in seven years. Arrangements were made 
by R. A. Forsyth, Vicegerent of the southern dis- 
trict, to hold the concatenation on March 27 at the 
Hall City Club. Theodore Lerch, Vicegerent of the 
Bay district, San Francisco, C. D. Le Master, Vice- 
gerent of the San Joaquin district, Fresno, and 
other Vicegerents also, arranged to be present. 
Supreme Snark R. A. Hiscox and former Supreme 
Snark Frank W. Trower went from San Francisco 
to Los Angeles for the occasion. 


Arrangements were made for a concatenation in 
San Diego a few days later, by H. G. Larrick, the 
new Vicegerent of the San Diego district. On 
April 3 Mr. Isherwood will attend a concatenation 
in Salt Lake City. Later he will return to Los 
Angeles to do additional work in the interest of 
Hoo-Hoo. 





PROFESSOR SUGGESTS CONCATENATION 


Syracuse, N. Y., March 31.—A surprising in 
terest in forestry is being shown by lumbermen in 
their responses to invitations to attend America’: 
first Foresters’ week, that to be staged by the Nev 
York State College of Forestry at Syracuse, wee! 
beginning April 12. There is even a possibility 
that there will be so many lumbermen present who 
are interested in Hoo-Hoo, that a special con 
catenation may be staged in addition to the regula 
forest study of the week. 

*‘T’ve never joined Hoo-Hoo,’’ said Prof. Rus 
sell T. Gheen, of the College of Forestry, who ha: 
been in charge of Foresters’ week preparations 
‘*but we are going to give these lumbermen suc! 
a busy study period that they will be glad to hav: 
a little relaxation, and if that society with th: 
black cat insignia provides any relaxation I woul: 
even be willing to join myself. I don’t knov 
whether the dignified College of Forestry ean fur- 
nish a place for the Hoo-Hoo, but if we are too 
dignified there are plenty of places in Syracuse 
that are not.’’ 

The latest accession to the program is the man- 
ner in which the Empire State Forest Products’ 
Association has decided to participate. At a meet- 
ing in Washington of the wholesalers of the nation. 
the directors of the Empire State association held 
a meeting and decided to authorize definitely the 
participation of the association. President George 
N. Ostrander will speak and will also be the pre- 
siding officer for the day, and the program will 
be arranged at once to make this association’s day 
the rousing climax of the week. 
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‘Please send me eight or nine pounds of books.’’ 

Books by the pound! Rather an unusual re- 
quest, but one which came from a man who knew 
what he was asking. It was addressed to the State 
Hbrarian at Salem, Ore. The writer went on to 
describe himself as ‘‘an old batch living among 
the tall timber,’’ and he said he wanted books 
about America—history and economics and trade 
and polities. Reading further, the librarian came 
upon something that explained this sudden and 
urgent request. It seems that a good deal of ultra- 
radical literature in the shape of pamphlets and 
tracts had fallen into the hands of this old lum- 
berjack and into the hands of his companions. 
They read it with the avidity that was natural 
enough when you consider the fact that in these 
remote logging camps any kind of reading matter 
is rare, and anything new is welcome. But when 
they got thru reading it they wanted to argue on 
the other side. They wanted ammunition built 
on solid facts of American history, the growth of 
American industrial and economic life, with which 
to combat the assertions of the ultra-radical. And 
they didn’t have it. Current magazines and books 
seldom penetrated to that distant logging camp. 
Loyal Legion Brings News of Library Service 

It was then that the Loyal Legion of Loggers & 
Lumbermen distributed to that particular camp a 
few small leaflets which opened a whole new 
avenue of interest to these men so far removed 
from the privileges that city dwellers take for 
granted. These leaflets announced that the State 
library commission of Oregon was ready and 
eager to supply them with books—books on any 
subject, books by the pound, books shipped by 
parcel post or freight, perhaps ultimately to reach 
their destination by pack horse, but the best books 
to be had on any subject. The old lumberjack’s 
request fer eight or nine pounds of them followed 
fast. 

This is the kind of service that the Oregon State 
library commission is especially proud and anxious 
to do. It is determined that libraries in Oregon 
shall be truly public and that books shall penetrate 
to the remotest corners, wherever there are open 
minds and thinking men and women who want good 
reading. And so they have worked out a very com- 
plete and efficient system of reaching those who 
live in the areas far away from large cities. They 
have organized traveling libraries consisting of 
fifty volumes each. Many of these are finding 
their way to lumber camps, as well as to villages too 
small to have a library of their own, and to rural 
communities. The books in the collection are 
carefully selected to meet the needs of the par- 
ticular community. Another logger writes: 

‘<T sure am pleased to know about the great big 
work of the Oregon State library which you say 
is ‘my’ library. You may be sure I am going to 
keep ealling on it for good, instructive books. 
There are no libraries within twenty-six miles of 
here, where the nearest school is located. In this 
place we have no schools, no women, no children— 
nothing, but old bachelors like myself.’’ 

Needless to say the package of books sent to this 
‘old bachelor’’ differed from the usual package 
which contains books for children as well as books 
which would appeal especially to women. Usually 
a request for a traveling library is accompanied 
by a list of books wanted, or subjects in which 
that particular district is interested. And no one 
but a librarian receiving a request can realize the 
unexpected requests which come from remote com- 
munities, 

People in Remote Places Are Mentally Eager 

“It often seems to me,’’ says a librarian, ‘‘ that 
the people living in the remote districts of this 

ountry are more mentally eager, more thoroly in- 
terested in a variety of subjects than the hurried, 
suddled populations of the great cities where life 

‘0 strenuous that it leaves no time for think- 
ing. A letter was recently received from a lum- 
torimg community of the Northwest, and a lum- 
ocrman, speaking for the entire settlement, re- 
guested books on the following subjects—Armenia, 
the Balkan States, Ireland, biographies of Foch, 
Sicoln and Herbert Hoover, books on applied 
psychology, on psychical research, and bi-lingual 
‘exis for Norwegian and Finnish readers.’’ 

Thee for bi-lingual texts is a hint of the 
work*that American libraries in all parts of the 
country are doing in bringing to men and women 
newly come to this country a knowledge of Amer- 
ican history, of American customs, tradition and 
ideals. They are acquainting them with all that 


is best in our American life and tradition thru the 
medium of books written in their own tongue, or 
Written in their own tongue with English on the 


| When a Lumberjack Turns Bookworm 


[By Clara Savage] 








opposite page so that the reader may learn English 
as he reads. Not all this work of Americanization 
is to be done in large cities. Much of it must take 
place in the remote districts where foreign labor 
is employed in our mines, in our lumber camps, in 
—— pockets which are out of the beaten 
tra 


Books Should Be Kept Where Most Convenient 


Traveling libraries such as those which Oregon 
boasts sometimes find strange lodgings. 
shops, converted saloons, poolrooms—any place 
where books will be within reach of the man and 
his family may serve as a public library. The 
idea that books must be kept in ornate buildings 
in the large cities has gone down before the idea 
that the public libraries belong to every man, 
woman and child in the State, and that books 
should be kept wherever they are most convenient 
to the largest number of readers. 

A letter such as the following one shows with 
what appreciation the work of the State library in‘ 
Oregon is meeting. A man writes: 

‘*T was indeed pleasantly surprised when I re- 
ceived the book—‘ Home Manufacture of Furs and 
Skins’—from you, and I wish to thank you for 
your promptness. 

‘*T rather expected a long letter with a number 
of blanks to be filled out by parties who had known 
me for a number of years, and who would vouch 
for my honesty and so forth. But the State of 
Oregon evidently believes it has citizens who are 
honest and whom it can trust. Well, let me say 
right here, that I take off my hat to Oregon for 
possessing such an advanced institution as its State 
library. 

‘*T read the book you sent me with a great deal 
of interest and found a number of books adver- 
tised in the back of it on the subject in which I 
am most interested—furs, trapping, and tanning— 
and have sent for further information pertaining 
to them. I am taking a course in short story writ- 
ing in the extension division of the University of 
Oregon and am going to call on the library for 
books along that line a little later. Another sub- 
ject which interests me is law. I have practiced 
law in San Francisco and California for more than 
eight years. Would it be possible for me to pro- 
cure the Oregon codes, one number at a time for, 
say, a period of one month apiece?’’ 

In spite of the fact that books are loaned over 
a distance of five hundred miles as easily as over 
the desk of the town library, the loss of books is 
negligible. Oregon estimates that after thirteen 
years of lending without restriction, the loss is 
less than one hundred dollars. The majority of 
people seem to appreciate library privileges too 
much to abuse them. Books considered lost are 
often returned after a long period. The record 
for delinquency in this respect is held by the man 
who borrowed Gray’s ‘‘ History of Oregon’’ from 
the State library in 1870 and returned it in 1917. 


Other States to Meet Great Need for Books 


The work of the State library of Oregon is one 
of the most extensive which any State has been 
able, so far, to undertake. But Washington and 
Montana are rapidly increasing their service to 
remote districts, especially the lumbering camps. 
And this extension of library work is indicative of 
a new spirit which pervades the American Library 
Association and which will result in a nationwide 
improvement of library facilities. 

Just what are the library facilities of the United 
States?—one may ask. The United States bureau 
of education answers this question with these 
figures. In thirty States, less than 50 percent of 
the population has access to free public libraries; 
in six States, less than 10 percent; in one State, 
less than 2 percent. Only 27 percent of the coun- 
ties in this country have within their borders a 
library of five thousand volumes. Sixty percent of 
the people in this country have no access to free 
public libraries. Work it out, and you will find 
that that means sixty million persons. 

The American Library Association has set itself 
the task of correcting this state of affairs, of mak- 
ing the publie library live up to its reputation by 
being truly public. It has adopted the slogan, 
‘<Books for Everybody,’’ and pledges itself to 
raise two million dollars for the financing of its 
enlarged program. If you are among the 60 per- 
cent who have no access at present to publie library 
service, make your wants known. Your demand 
for books, your interest in what the library asso- 
ciation is undertaking is one of the best guaranties 
that the enlarged program will become a reality and 
that no matter where you live you will soon share 
in the educational and cultural privileges provided 
by the best books. 


Harness - 





SALE BY THE NAVY 
630,000 Ft. B. M. Lumber 


Navy Yard, Boston, Mass. 


There will be sold by sealed proposals to be 
opened at the Office of the Board of Survey, 
Appraisal and Sale, Navy Yard, Boston, Mass,, 
11:00 A. M., April 9, 1920, the following material: 


Located at Navy Yard, Boston, Mass. 


7,000’ B. M., Pine, Yellow Decking, 214”x3%4". 
75,000’ B. M., Pine, Yellow Decking, 23°4”x2%". 
80,000’ B. M., Pine, Yellow Decking, 334”x334. 


This is long leaf yellow pine decking, straight 
grain, no knots, approx. 16" to 40’ length, 


600 Pieces Shores, Spruce, 9” Diam., 1/3” u 
from Butt, approx. 35’ long. - “ 


Located at Navy Yard, Portsmouth, N. H. 


100,000’ B. M.. Birch, Yellow, 154”, Round Edge, 
Excellent Grade, approx. 8” and 
wide, 12’ to 16’ a ” 


250,000’ B. M., Oak, White, 1”, Selected, No. 1 
be approx, 5” and up wide, 8’ to 
long. 


24,000’ B. M., Oak, Square-edge, Plain Sawn, 
Red, White’ an Yellow, Log Run ‘aD. 
prox. 1”x3” to 10” wide x 6’ to 16’ long. 

66,000’ B. M., Oak, Square-edge, Plain Sawn, 
Red, White ant Yellow, » Roun, ap- 
prox. 2” x 3” to 10” wide x 6’ to 16’ long. 

7,388’ B. M., Elm, Rock, Square-edge, Log 
Run, approx. 3” x4” and =p wide x 
10’ to 14’ long. 


This lumber is new material and is excess to 
the amount now required by the NAVY and is 
located at the Navy Yards, Boston, Mass., and 
Portsmouth, N. H., and can be seen on appli- 
cation to Supply Officers, Navy Yards, Boston, 
Mass., or Portsmouth, N. H. 


Deposit of 10% of bid must accompany bids less 
than $10,000 and 5% on bids over $10,000, 


Further information and catalogs of sale may 
be obtained from the Senior Member, Board of 
Survey, Appraisal and Sale, Navy Yard, Boston, 
Mass. JOSEPHUS DANIELS, Seevetans of the 
Navy—3-27-20. 
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Associated Mills 


Limited 


509 Metropolitan Bldg., 
VANCOUVER, B. C. 


7 mills producing 600,000 feet daily 
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Shosks | 


Made of Canadian Spruce 


THE CANADA LUMBER 
& BOX CO., Lid. 





QUEBEC CITY, CANADA. 








Our prices are the lowest. 
Our grade the highest. 
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Rail 
Shipments 
over all lines. 
4 Cargo Shipments 
to all parts 
of the 
world 


ce be 
FIR LUMBER EXCLUSIVELY 


Saw Mill, Plaining Mill 
and General Office at 


South Bellingham, Wash. 










We are cutting five and a 
quarter million feet of soft 
Old Growth Yellow Douglas 
Fir every month, and manu- 
facture it into stock for 


Retail Yards, Factories and 
Industrial Plants 


Put your future requirements up 
to us and we'll show you how our 
long experience in supplying ex- 
acting buyers with lumber will 
prove helpful and profitable to 
you. 
Remember we are 
Fir Lumber Specialists. 


Daily Capacity, 250,000 Feet. 











ALIFORNIA 
WHITE PINE 











We invite your orders for 


Box, Shop and Clears 


Our lumber is Soft and Light 


Clover Valley 
Lumber Co. 


kate General Office: 


quote 
you today. T° 


Sawmill 


at 
Loyalton, 
California 





LONG FIR JOISTS... 
ano BIG TIMBERS 


Granite 

Falis, 
i Washington Fir Cedar and Spruce 
California Redwood 


Wash. 
Red Cedar Shingles 





Minnesoia H. B. WAITE LUMBER CO. 
Transfer MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOT/ 








Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Company 


HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Fir and Hemlock Lumber 








a Service Is Our Specialty 








Collections by Retail Lumber Deaiers 4 ee 


by subscribers to the American Lumberman, givi 

views on the best way to handle the prrenees ~ pp 

sage _—— = ge letters a many excellent 
well repay any retail lumber dealer to 

read them carefully. Fifteen cents, postpaid. 


Lamberman, Publisher 431 Se. Dearborn St., Chicago 


INCORPORATIONS 


ALABAMA. Birmingham—Kirkpatrick Lumber 
si0noo Co., increasing capital from $25,000 to 

Mobile—Ambrecht Lumber Co., 
capital, $50,000; wholesale. 

Pine’ Hill—Pine Hill Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $20,000. 

ARKANSAS. Little Rock—Foster Log Loader 
Manufacturing Co., incorporated; capital, $30,000. 

Morrillton—Morrillton Lumber Co., incorporated. 


Texarkana—Southwestern Builders’ Supply Co., 
incorporated. 

CALIFORNIA. Macdoel—Peppers-Cotton Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated; capital, $100,000; to manufac- 
ture boxes and operate sawmill. 

COLORADO. Cheyenne Wells—Woodrow-Shind- 
ler Lumber Co., incorporated; retail. 

Denver—Elbert Lumber Co., incorporated; capi- 
tal $75,000. 

Ordway—Ordway Lumber & Mercantile Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $75,000. 

CONNECTICUT. Bridgeport—Park City Lum- 
ber Co., increasing capital from $35,000 to $100,000. 

Groton—Groton Lumber Co., increasing capital 
from $75,000 to $200,000. 


incorporated; 


New Britain—New Britain Toy Manufacturing 
Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000. 
FLORIDA. Bronson—Bronson Manufacturing 


— incorporated; capital, $15,000; to manufacture 
crates, 

Tampa—Booker Cannon Co., incorporated; capi- 
tal, $200,000; building materials. 

GEORGIA. Macon—Macon Basket Co., 
porated; capital, $10,000. 

IDAHO. Payette—Western Idaho Pine Lumber 
& Building Co., incorporated; capital, $500,000; saw 
and planing mill. 

Post Falls—Rubedow Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $250,000. 

ILLINOIS. Lindenwood—Lindenwood Codpera- 
tive Exchange, incorporated; capital, $40,000; suc- 
ceeds Holcomb Dutton Lumber Co.; deals in autos, 
hardware, harness, implements and lumber. 


INDIANA. Brazil—Brazil Wood Products Co., in- 
corporated. 


KENTUCKY. Louisville—Scanlon Coal Co., 
amended articles; to manufacture auto and wagon 
bodies; will establish plant here. 

Louisville—Lanhan Hardwood oe Co., in- 
creasing capital from $50,000 to $100,0 

Louisville—Evans-Stinnett Bh crs Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $300,000; general lumber and 
timber business, 

Owensboro—American Sanitary Refrigerator Co., 
incorporated; capital, $150,000; will establish plant 
in Louisville. 

Pikeville—Pikeville Supply & Planing Mill Co., in- 
creasing capital from $15,000 to $50,000. 


LOUISIANA. Alexandria—Easton Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $100,000; sawmill. 

arcana eae Lumber Co., 
ated. 

Zenoria—Zenoria Co., 
manufacturer. 

MAINE. North Sullivan—Harvey-Blaisdeli Cor- 
poration; incorporated; capital, $100,000; general 
lumbering business. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Boston — Denison-Cannon 
Co., incorporated; wholesale lumber business. 

MICHIGAN. Saginaw—Central Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $30,000. 

MISSOURI. St. Louis—George Surmeyer Lumber 
Co., increasing capital to $100,000. 

St. Louis—Tur-Boy Co., incorporated. 

NEBRASKA. Lincoln—Cornbelt Lumber Co., in- 
creasing capital from $125,000 to $383,000. 

NEW YORK. New York—Crescent Woodwork- 
ing Co., incorporated. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Hollister—Schlichter Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated; capital, $200,000. 

Monroe—J. H. Meyers Lumber & Manufacturing 
Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

New Bern—Neuse Veneer & Box Co., incorpor- 
ated. 

OHIO. Cambridge—Linton Lumber Co., 
ated; capital, $100,000. 

Columbus—J. J. Snider Co., increasing capital 
from 375,000 to $150,000; changing name to J. E. 
McNalley Lumber Co. 


incor- 


incorpor- 


Lumber incorporated; 


incor- 


Columbus—Grandview Lumber WOO. increasing 
capital from -~ *" to $50,000. 
ewark—R. ite Lumber Co., increasing 


capital from 3135, 000 to $250,000. 
Toledo—Dorr Street Lumber Co., 

tal from $20,000 to $50,000. 
OKLAHOMA. Lawton—Tague Felt Lumber Co., 

incorporated. 

— Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, 
Muskogee—Woodward Lumber Co., incorporated. 
Tulsa—L. O. Lumber Co., incorporated. 
OREGON. Albany—Alco Wood Products Co., in- 

corporated; capital, $10,000 


Portland—Oregon Pine Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $225,000 


Portland—Ridgefield Lath Co., Inc.; capital, $5,000. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. Columbia—Central Lum 
ber & Supply Co., incorporated; capital, $20,000. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. Tyndall—F. A. Morgan Lum- 


increasing capi- 


ber Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000. 
TENNESSEE. Bristol—Warauga Lumber Co., 
incorporated. 


Johnson City—Tennessee Box Co., 
capital from $50,000 to $75,000. 

Sere ama Plywood Corporation, incor- 

rate 

Memphis—Charles B. Carothers (Inc.), increasing 
capital from $65,000 to $100,000. 

TEXAS. Beaumont—Sabine Tram Lumber Co., 
increasing capital to $100,000. 

Longview—Woolley Morgan Lumber Co., 
porated; capital $25,000. 


increasing 


incor- 





San Antonio—John F. Fentiman Trunk Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $16,000. 

WASHINGTON. _ Bellingham—Shelton Lumber 
& Shingle Co., incorporated; capital, $10,000. 
‘ Hartford—Bauer Lumber Co., incorporated; capi- 
a 

Peto Shingle Co., 
tal, $40,0 

Ol = ma gpinaic Co., 
o- $50,000 to $80,000 


incorporated; capi- 
increasing capital 


ymo —— bow ‘Logging Co., incorporated; 
— $20,0 
Rid wottclin tratlie Bros. Mill Co., incorporated; 


capital, $175,000; sawmill. 

Tacoma—Cascade Vinyl Co., decreasing capi- 
tal from $300,000 to $150,0 

Yakima—Sprinkle al Co., 
capital, $100,000. 

WISCONSIN. Columbus—Better Incubator Co., 
incorporated; capital, $25,000; manufacturing incu- 
—, — brooders. 

towoc—Thiensville Lumber Co., 
el $40,000. 

Marinette—Marinette Hoop & Stave Co., 
porated; capital, $50,000. 

Marion—Marion Lumber 
capital from $10, 000 to $20, 000. 


BUSINESS CHANGES 


ALABAMA, Atmore—The Allied Lumber Co., of 
Flomaton, has purchased the Kearly & Owen mill 
west of here. 

ARKANSAS. Wilson—The Creamery Package 
Manufacturing Co., has purchased the plant of the 
American Cooperage Co. here. 

CALIFORNIA. Los Gatos—J. Rea Bryant has 
sold out to the Los Gatos Lumber Co. 

INDIANA. Grayville—Grafton Johnson, of Green- 
wood, Ind., has purchased the sawmill of J. M. 
Blood & Bros. at Grayville. 

Lapel—Woodward Bros. have sold out to W. B. 
Fischer. 

Roann—The Mutual Grain Co., dealer in lumber 
and grain, has been succeeded by Kinsey Bros. 

Wheatfield—The Long Thompson Co. has been 
sold to the Wheatfield Lumber Co. 

IOWA. New Hampton—Bigelow & Donovan are 
succeeded by Bigelow, Donovan & Hettler. 


KANSAS. Aurora—The Chicago Lumber & Coal 
Co. is succeeded by the Home Lumber & Coal Co. 

Hill City—The Midwest Lumber Co. has pur- 
ong the yard of the Chicago Lumber & Coal Co. 

ere. 

Mankato—The Mankato Lumber Co. has been 
sold to the Midwest Lumber Co. 

Milford—E. M. Wilk bas purchased an interest 
in the Hammond Lumber Yard and will be in 
charge of the business. 

Montrose—The Montrose Lumber Co. is succeed- 
ed by the Midwest Lumber Co. 

Norway—The Chicago Lumber & — Co. is suc- 
ceeded by the Home Lumber & Coal C 

Oswego—The O. E. Woods Lumber Co. has sold 
its yard to the Lambert Lumber Co., of Leaven- 
worth, Kans., and it will be operated under the 
name of Lambert Lumber Co., with purchasing 
offices in Leavenworth. 

Severy—Tolman & Mallinger succeed Mallinger & 
Son in the lumber business. 


KENTUCKY. Lancaster—A. H. Bastin & Son 
are succeeded by the Bastin Lumber Co. 

LOUISIANA. Monroe—The Monroe Shingle Co. 
has been sold to the Slagle-Johnson Lumber Co. 

MICHIGAN. Grand Rapids—The Royal Furni- 
ture Co. is succeeded by Robert W. Irwin 

Otsego—G. H. Siple & Co., are succeeded by 
William Olin. 

ugatuk—The W. D. Hamilton Lumber Co. has 
noun succeeded by Pfaft & Hay. 

MINNESOTA. Federal Dam—Oscar F. Elling- 
son is succeeded by the Padgham Lumber Co., head- 
quarters, Minneapolis. 

Thief River Falls—Ole Revedahl & Co. have sold 
out to the Northern Woodwork Co. 

MISSISSIPPI. Estes—The Estes Lumber Co. is 
succeeded by the Logan McClure Lumber Co. 

MISSOURI. Chula—Kirkbride & Son have sold 
out to the Chula Farmers’ Mercantile Co. 

Farmington—N. Whitacre is succeeded by the 
Piling Lumber Co. 

Kansas City—The Burt J. Wright Lumber Co. 
has removed to Seattle, Wash. 

NEBRASKA. Oakland—The Holmquist. Grain & 
Lumber Co. has purchased the stock of the Sam- 
son-Swanson Co. 

NEW YORK. Buffalo—Palen & Burns (Inc.) has 
changed the name to Palburn (Inc.). 

OHIO. Cincinnati—The Charles S. Ferris Estate 
is succeeded by the Charles S. errs Lumber Co., 
incorporated with a capital of $50,00 

Cleveland—The Weigel ee Wagon and 
que rnd Co. is succeeded by the Warnsman Truck 


‘Bellaire—Alexander, Lawrence and J. Morris Du 
Bois have purchased the interest of William McCoy 
in the Du Bois & McCoy Lumber Co. 

OKLAHOMA. Billings and Enid—The Athey 
Lumber & Grain Co. is succeeded by the Thompson- 
Leadbetter Lumber & Coal Co 

OREGON. Anlauf—W. L. Miller has sold out to 
the Pioneer Lumber Co. 

Astoria—Charles S. Howard purchased the Clat- 
sop County Lumber Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Point Marion—James D. 
Clarke is succeeded by James D. Clarke & Co. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Mellette—The Ford Lumber 
Co. is succeeded by the Oakwood Lumber Co. 

TENNESSEE. Knoxville—The Kimball & Kopcke 
Co. and the Tennessee Saw Mills Co. have amal- 
gamated. 

Ripley—John L. Rogers has sold out to the Kirk- 
patrick Bros. Lumber Co. 

Memphis—The Tallahatchie Lumber Co., of Phil- 
lip, Miss., has moved its offices into the @larendon 
Building ‘in this city. 


incorporated; 


incorporat- 
incor- 


Fuel Co., increasing 
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Memphis—R. J. Darnell (Inc.) announce the sale 
of the sawmill plant at Batesville, Miss., to the 
Panola Lumber & Manufacturing Co. The sales 
ant shipping department will be retained at Mem- 
phis. 

TEXAS. Ennis—The W. H. Norris Lumber Co. 
sueceeds the J. D. Burr Lumber Co. 

Lone Oak—G. F. Cooper & Son are succeeded by 
S. F. Cooper. 

WASHINGTON. Tacoma—The Pacific Shingle 
Co, has changed its name to Leybold-Smith Shingle 
Co. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Weston—The Mayton Lum- 
ber Co. has been sold to the Sun Lumber Co., 

WISCONSIN. Marinette—The Michigan Hoop & 
Stave Co. is succeeded by the Marinette Hoop & 
Stave Co. (Inc.); capital, $50,000. 

Thorp—Colby Bros. are succeeded by Colby Bros. 
& Co., incorporated; capital, $10,000. 


CASUALTIES 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. Washington—Fire 
in the lumber yard of W. T. Galliher & Bro. (Inc.), 
March 17, caused about $50,000 damage, covered by 
insurance. 

LOUISIANA. Bon Ami—Fire caused consider- 
able damage in the offices of the King-Ryder Lum- 
ber Co. on March 26. 

MONTANA. _Stevensville—The Bob Harper Saw- 
mill near Darby, Mont., was partly destroyed by 
fire with a loss of about $2,000. 

OHIO. Clarington—Fire destroyed the mill and 
dry house of the Clarington Planing Mill Co., with 
a loss of about $20,000; no insurance. 

OREGON. Boardman—The Ballinger Lumber 
Co., and the Boardman Lumber Co. each suffered 
a recent fire loss, the former, about $20,000, and 
the latter, about $30,000. 

TEXAS. Dallas—Fire destroyed the plant of the 
Hoffman Box & Basket Co. on March 18. 

UTAH. Salt Lake City—Fire caused slight dam- 
age in the boiler room of the Rio Grande Lumber 
Co. recently. 

WASHINGTON. Hoquiam—Fire in the lath mill 
of the Eureka Co. did considerable damage on 
March 25; covered by insurance. 

Seattle—Fire in the dry kiln of the Campbell 
Shingle Mill caused a small loss. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. Vancouver—After one 
day’s operation, the sawmill and planer of the 
Summit Lake Lumber Co., near Nelson, was burned. 
Loss partly covered by insurance. 


NEW VENTURES 


ALABAMA, Albertville—Trammell & Co., have 
opened a lumber and building supply business here. 

ARKANSAS. Little Rock—The W. P. Garrison 
Lumber Co. has begun a wholesale hardwood busi- 
ness, 

Texarkana—The Southwestern Builders’ Supply 
Co (Inc.) will open a lumber and builders’ supply 
business here. 

ILLINOIS. Joliet—The Commercial Stone Co. 
will open a retail lumber yard on North Broadway 
in this city. 

Chicago—The Brazil Lumber & Coal Co. recently 
began a wholesale and commission lumher business. 

1OWA. Marengo—The Cable Lumber Co. will re- 
build yards here. 

Otley—Paul Ver Steeg recently began a retail 
lumber business here. 

Northboro—F. H. Marston will make extensive 
improvements at his lumber yard. 

KENTUCKY. Burnside—T. R. Shadoan will 
open a lumber business here June 1. 

Lexington—John Fields and Frank McKee plan 
the establishment of a a to manufacture con- 
vertible farm wagon bodies on patents controlled. 

Louisville—R. Mansfield & Son, fixture manufac- 
turers, have purchased the plant of the Louisville 
Leather Co., and will convert it into an office furni- 
ture manufacturing plant. 

LOUISIANA. Melville—W. T. Whitman Lumber 
Co. is a new lumber concern here. 

New Orleans—The Krauss Brothers Lumber Co., 
is opening a branch office in Indianapolis, Ind., with 
J. W. Shields in charge. 

MICHIGAN. Saginaw—William Jonklas is a new 
retail dealer here. 

MINNESOTA. Hugo—The Interstate Lumber 
Co. will erect a warehouse here. 

Minneapolis—The Padgham Lumber Co., is a new 
concern here, 

Stillwater—The Central Lumber Co. is a new con- 
cern here. 

MISSISSIPPI. Hickory Flat—G. H. Briggs re- 
cently began operating a sawmill. 

Laurel—The Southland Lumber & Trading Co. 
Ae teen began business here; headquarters in New 

rleans. 

Meridian—The Champion Lumber Co. is a new 
wholesale concern here. 

MISSOURI. Caruthersville—H. Rampendahl, jr., 
& Co., recently began business here with headquar- 
ters in Metropolis, IIl. 

OREGON. Medford—The Johnston Lumber Co. 
recently began business. 

Oakridge—E. T. Templeton recently began saw- 
milling here. 

Portland—Charles G. Atkinson has opened a 
wholesale office here. 

Portland—The North American Lumber Co. has 
opened an office here; headquarters, Minnesota 
Transfer, Minn. . 

Tillamook—Burgess & Hancock have started a 
shingle mill. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Watertown—Perry W. Rath- 
bun plans to establish a chain of lumber yards in 
northeastern South Dakota, according to reports. 

TENNESSEE. Memphis—Maley & Wertz have 
— an office here; headquarters in Evansville, 


UTAH. Salt Lake City—It is reported that a 


hardwood lumber company has been organized at 
Pleasant Grove, Utah, to supply the building trades 
industry of this city; names not given. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Huntington—The Ackerman 
Lumber & Manufacturing Co. has begun operations 
at its new plant on Fifteenth and Washington. 


WASHINGTON. Olympia—The Belmore Lumber 
Co. has started a sawmill. 

Ridgeville—McCormack & Casady have installed 
a lath mill. 

Seattle—The Barton-Beebe Lumber Co. recently 
began business, 

Trout Lake—J. W. Pulkrabek recently started a 
sawmill. 

Tumwater—The Thurston Shingle Co. is a new 
concern. 

Wapato—The Wapato Cabinet & Wood Works re- 
cently began business. 

WISCONSIN. Stanley—Ole H. T 
started in the retail Deunens eetnmaniad 

Marengo—The Penokee Lumber Co. will open a 
yard here. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT 


KENTUCKY. Louisville—Permits have been is- 
sued to the C. C. Mengel & Bro. Co., manufacturer 
of walnut and mahogany lumber and veneer, for a 
brick warehouse. 

Louisville—John N. Roberts, of New Albany, Ind., 
has purchased a ten acre site near New Albany and 
will erect a $150,000 veneer plant with a large lum- 
ber yard surrounding it. Work will start at once 
and be rushed to completion. The new plant will 
have connections with the Baltimore & Ohio and 
Pennsylvania lines, as well as interurban connec- 
tion, and is on a high tension power line. 

OHIO. Samson—The Linton Lumber Co., re- 
cently incorporated, is erecting a band mill, now 
well under construction. The company expects to 
have the mill in operation about the end of May. 

Canton—Improvements and extensions entailing 
an expenditure of about $10,000 are being com- 
pleted by the Bachtel Lumber Co. door ware- 
house, 24 by 60 feet, has just been completed, an- 
other addition, 30 by 94 feet is under way and ma- 
chinery and equipment have been ordered. 

WASHINGTON. Curlew—Harold Hooker, A. A. 
Braley and C. C. Welch, operating under the name 
of Hooker & Co., are installing a large sawmill and 
planing mill. 


OBITUARY 


H. M. ELLIOTT, of Charles A. Abeles & Co., Lit- 
tle Rock, Ark., died on Feb. 26 at his home in that 
city, aged 72. Mr. Elliott was estimator and drafts- 
man for the company and was considered an expert 
in that line. He had a wide experience in various 
mills of that section. A widow, four brothers and a 
sister survive. Burial took place at Cutler, Ind. 


FRANK J. SHIELDS, manager of the Western 
Mill, Aberdeen, Wash., during the war, and one 
of the well known lumberman of the Harbor dis- 
trict, died March 24 at Chehalis, Wash. He had 
lived in the Harbor for many years and for more 
than ten years was manager of the Northwestern 
Mill at Hoquiam. Prior to at he was manager 
of the Union Mills at the town of that name be- 
tween Olympia and Tacoma. He resigned his lum- 
ber connections after the war because of ill health 
and has since resided in Tacoma and Olympia. 


JOHN F. BEGG, a lumber merchant of Chicago 
of twenty-five years ago, died at Alexian Brothers’ 
Hospital in this city, March 29. He came to Chi- 
cago from Scotland in 1869 and was in the lumber 
business on the old north pier. 


NELSON ROBERT HOWLETT, a pioneer lum- 
berman of Grand Haven, Mich., died in that city 
March 28, aged 80. 


EDWARD J. BOBET, head and sole owner of 
Bobet Brothers, stave exporters of New Orleans, 
La., died March 27 at his home in that city. Mr. 
Bobet’s firm was established about seventy years 
ago by his father. He entered it about sixty years 
ago and had been continuously engaged in it since. 
The death of his brother Alphonse in the early ’90s 
left him sole proprietor of the business, one of the 
most extensive stave concerns of the New Orleans 
section. During the ’60s Mr. Bobet served in the 
Louisiana Guards, one of the first New Orleans 
commands organized for Confederate service. Mr. 
Bobet was noted for his public spirit and as a gen- 
— giver to good causes. He is survived by a 
widow. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


VANCOUVER, B. C., March 27.—The W. H. Day Lum- 
ber Co., whose mill and timber limits in the Squamish 
Valley suffered damage on Sept. 26 from fire, is suing 
the Pacific Great Eastern Railway. = negligence 
on the part of the company and charging t with hav- 
ing caused the fire. 


























PITTSBURGH, Pa., March 29.—The Pennsylvania su- 
preme court has handed down a decision in the case of 
the Interstate Lumber Co. regarding the Ilability of a 
“dummy” incorporator. The Interstate Lumber Co. 
went into the hands of a receiver, Victor H. Schmitt, 
who brought suit against one of the dummy incor- 
porators of the company to recover the amount of his 
subscription. The defendant denied liability on the 
ground that he had assigned the stock by giving the 
corporation’s attorney a paper, since lost, which he 
claimed was an assignment of his stock to the other 
incorporators. On the trial of the case a verdict was 
given for the defendant, but on the appeal the supreme 
court reversed the decision, holding that as the stock 
is not transferred on the books of the company the 
original subscriber is liable, unless he can show proper 
assignment. 


New ORLEANS, LA., March 29.—The suit of the 
Bowie Lumber Co. vs. Louisiana & Texas Railroad Co., 
growing out of the fire which destroyed the company’s 
plant in May, 1917, was placed on trial at Thibodaux, 
La. The plaintiff seeks to recover $884,250 from the 
railroad company as damages, alleging that the fire 
which destroyed its plant was caused by one of the 
defendant company’s engines which was not properly 
equipped with a spark arrester. Counsel for the de- 
fendants contended that the insurance companies, 
whose policies on the plant partially covered the 
plaintiff’s loss, were the real plaintiffs, but the pre- 
siding judge overruled that contention at the outset 
of the trial. 





PACIFIC COAST 


Pacific States Lumber Co. 
Mineral Lake Lumber Co. 
TACOMA, WASH. 





Manufacturers of 


Long Fir Joists 
Large Fir Timbers 


CAR MATERIAL 
and YARD STOCK 


FIR—HEMLOCK—-SPRUCE—CEDAR 


BRANCH OFFICE: 


706 Lumber Exchange Minneapolis, Minn. 


; : 


When Considering 


LUMBER 


Give 


REDWOOD 


A Thought 








And send your inquiries along to 


UNION LUMBER CO. 


FORT BRAGG, CALIF. 


Specialties: 
FINISH TANK STOCK 
SIDING SILO STOCK 
THICK CLEAR FINISHED TANKS 
FLITCHES MILL WORK 











—. The .A. Goodyear Lamber Co, Chicago 





Pacific Coast Lumber 


Fir, Spruce, Cedar 
and Redwood 


Western Pine 








W-|-MSKEE LUMBER co 


ANVFACTURERS 
AND WHOLESALERS 






Idaho White Pine 


California “3't2"* 


Factory Plank 


Tell Us Your Needs. j 


General Office, QUINCY, ILL. 


Pine 





FIR <=" CEDAR 











Siding and Finish, Bevel Siding, 
Long Timbers, Joists, Finish and 
Dimension, etc. Shingles, 





are ing 40,000,000 ft. of I Ww 
eee eee 








IDAHO | WALLACE-BALLORD| WESTERN 
ws LUMBER CO. wee 
All Gretes | 609-614 Lamber Exchange, | spscieite of 
rades Minneapolis, Minn. s ‘ 
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PORTLAND, ORE. 


AND THE COLUMBIA VALLEY 


WLENSSWOISSTM 1 ITI OSS VL PSMA 











We are wholesalers and direct 
mill representatives— 


FIR, SPRUCE, 
NOBLE FIR 


West Coast Products 


The mills we directly repre- 
sent have a daily capacity of 


over 500,000 feet. 


Gerlinger- Anderson Co. 


506 Gerineer Portland, Ore 
Louis Gerlinger, Jr. H.J. Anderson Geo. T. Gerlinger 











) 


Remember! ‘ Buehner” Spruce is worth more! 


| 
STRAIGHT CARS | 
| 


Flooring 
Finish 

Drop Siding 
Timbers . 
Dimension 


Boards and Shiplap 
FIR AND SPRUCE | 


Also MIXED CARS of above. | 


BUEHNER LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers 


FIR AND SPRUCE LUMBER 
| 1508, 1509,1510 Yeon Building, © PORTLAND, ORE. 





























PORTLAND, OREGON 
Lumbermens Building, 
We Specialize in all kinds of 


FIR TIMBERS 


All orders given quick dispatch 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Send us your inquiries. 










FROM COAST TO COAST 
SHIPMENTS VIA ALL 
TRANSCONTINENTAL ROUTES 






Kissel Dealers Are Building 


“Never has the outlook for the automobile dis- 
tributer been better, never have indications pointed to 
such optimism and general satisfaction over prospects. 
The clouds have cleared away and distributers and sub- 
dealers are preparing to double and treble all efforts 
of the past,” says H. P. Branstetter, Chicago Kissel 
distributer. 

An estimate by the Kissel Motor Car Co. officials 
of the new building operations either started or in 
preparation by Kissel distributers and dealers in all 
parts of the country indicates that nearly three mil- 
lion dollars will be spent in the erection or additions 
to salesrooms and service stations. 

The New York and Chicago distributers lead with a 
combined proposed expenditure of nearly three quarter 
of a million dollars. Close behind them are such cen- 
ters as Boston, St. Paul, Denver, St. Louis, Omaha, 
Cleveland, San Francisco, Los Angeles and Portland, 
Ore. 

In the South, Richmond, Va., reports a $40,000 
building ; Salisbury, N. C., is erecting one of the largest 
garages in the South, a building 400x800 feet, four 
stories, made of concrete and steel. And so it goes 
thru Elizabeth City, Raleigh, High Point, Sanford, 
Wilson, Asheville, Columbia, Charleston, while big 
expenditures are being made in such South Carolina 
cities as Clarksburg, Greenville, Abbeville, Greenwood 
and Anderson. 

This huge sum of money is not being spent for 
merely furnishing salesrooms, but for the erection of 
efficient, serviceable buildings in which service sta- 
tion additions play a big part. Distributers realize 
that service is going to be the big thing this year, and 
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tion is used or giant pneumatics, which also give ex- 
cellent results. 

The company has been referred to a number of lum- 
ber companies which either haul logs or lumber under 
conditions which in many respects are similar to the 
one it will meet. The experience of other lumbermen, 
however, is solicited.—Ep1Tor. ] 


Why Good Roads Are Needed 


“According to the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, bureau of public roads, the county commis- 
sioner of highways states that the users of improved 
roads in Milwaukee County, Wisconsin, are benefiting 
to the extent of $25,000 a day,” says H. P. Bran- 
statter, Chicago Kissel distributer. “To arrive at this 
figure, which amounts to a veritable saving of $7,675,- 
000 a year—counting 307 working days after deduct- 
ing 3 holidays and 52 Sundays—the yearly traffic 
census was taken during the last four years, selecting 
fifty-two points thruout the county and recording 
traffic at each point for every day in the week. These 
counts were made on different days over a period ex- 
tending from April to November to secure average 
conditions. The statement also shows that about 25,- 
000 vehicles of all kinds were used on these highways 
each day and that traffic had increased about 42 per- 
cent a year during the four years in which the count 
was made. 

“Here is a vivid demonstration of the immense bene- 
fit good roads mean in the saving of money. If one 
county in one State can effect a saving of over $7,500,- 
000 a year, imagine the immense saving in every county 
not only in one State but in all forty-eight States in 
the Union! Even the low average of thirty counties for 
each State would give us 
a total of 1,440 counties, 
which at the above yearly 
saving would make a total 
of $10,952,000,000, a sum 
over one-third the total 
cost of America’s participa- 
tion in the World War.” 


— 


A Real Load of 
Spruce 

The accompanying illus- 
tration shows a Standard 
truck loaded with spruce 
logs. This is one of the 
numerous Standards that 
were purchased by the 
Spruce Production Division 
to help in getting out the 
spruce logs needed for the 
manufacture of airplane 
lumber. It shows to very 
good advantage the char- 
acter of the logs obtained 
and gives a clear idea of the 
manner in which plank 
roads are constructed in 
that section to facilitate 
the operation of motor 











TRUCK USED TO HAUL SPRUCE 


carry increased parts supplies for not only their own 
needs, but as a means of quick shipment to their sub- 
dealers. 

It is noticeable that practically every one of the 
distributers who are erecting new buildings or making 
additions, is doing so with the idea of separating its 
passenger car from its motor truck organization, 
operating the two organizations separately. 


An Easy Problem to Solve 


Can you advise us of any one who is using either 
a truck or tractor with trailer for the transportation 
of lumber requiring a haul of six miles or longer. We 
are contemplating ~——— green lumber to the amount 
of 10,000 to 12,000 feet a day from a portable mill 
to the nearest railway, which will mean a haul of about 
12 miles and are now trying to get information as to 
the best means of solving our hauling problem. 

{The above letter was received from a well known 
company located in Wisconsin. The hauling problem 
here presented is a very simple one and the kind of 
equipment which will give the best results largely 
depends upon road conditions. 

In the South and East, where portable mills are 
found in great number, the use of trucks and tractors 
for hauling lumber from the mills to the railroad is 
very common and most excellent results are secured. 

If the road conditions are passably good a truck 
with a semi-trailer will probably do the hauling de- 
sired. On the other hand if road conditions are 
poor and it is desired to haul the year round it 
probably would be best to buy a tractor of the creep- 
ing grip type. Such tractors, however, are not well 
received in cities or towns nor are they looked upon 
with especially pleased eyes by authorities when they 
operate on improved roads which have soft surfaces, 
such as asphalt. 

The tire equipment is very important. There was 
a time when solid tires were used almost universally 
on trucks. That time is now rapidly passing and 
either solid tires, such as the Kelly-Springfield caterpil- 
lar tire, which is especially designed to give great trac- 





trucks in logging work. All 
of the trucks were operated 
in connection with adjust- 
able reach or pole trailers and were able to haul logs 
of unusual lengths. 





Lumbermen Help Pay Road Cost 


A. L. Woodward operates a sawmill eight miles 
south of Cottage Grove, Ore. Mr. Woodward, in con- 
nection with another sawmill operator and several 
truck operators, in order to get the road in shape so 
that it could be traveled over, put up two-thirds of 
the money required to do this, the county putting up 
the remaining one-third. Mr. Woodward is operating 
one 1%-ton truck to haul his lumber to market. In 
commenting upon the desirability of motor trucks and 
their service to lumbermen he said 


“There can be no question as om the truck being 
the thing where a mill is off of the railroad. Horses 
and wagons are not in it with trucks. Trucks easliy 
make three trips to a team’s one. Naturally, the size 
of the trucks that can be used depends on the 
tance of the haul, the size of the load and also on 
what the road will hold u ~ re percent of grades 
that will have to be clim I think a 2-ton truck 
is small enough and a 3- is large enough for an 
eight-mile haul where the grade is 8 percent in one 
or two places. But if the distance be doubled or 
tripled, then I believe a trailer could be used to good 
advantage, especially if the road was good and did 
not have grades of more than 4 or 6 percent. A truck 
with a trailer could not get in and out of the dock 
at Cottage Grove, so I have not equipped my own 
truck with one for this reason. I have two rollers on 
my truck, four inches in diameter and five feet wide, 
and all that is necessary to do to unload the lumber 
is to loosen the load. back *. and stop = uickly + 
then go ahead and the load is off and the truck 
after another load.” 





ELEctric industrial tractors are now being used 
extensively in this country to draw heavy loads about 
factories and in the yards. Many are in use at saw- 
mills. John Somody has driven one over 75,000 miles 
in the last six years at the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co.’s plant. The tractor runs on Goodyear tires. 
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CASH PRIZE OF $50 FOR ‘‘AD’’ TITLE 


Want to earn $50 quickly? The Charles A. Schieren 
Co. maker of leather belting, 40 Ferry Street, New 
York City, on another page of this issue of the 
\MPRICAN LUMBERMAN publishes an attractive illus- 

ition for which it desires to secure an appropriate 
tii To secure the best title the company offers a 
nvize of $50; and in case two or more persons submit 
the title that is selected as the best a prize of $50 will 
be given to each. 

The illustration is of a factory scene in which a 
dnek, suggesting the Schieren company’s trade mark 
“Duxbak” is a conspicuous feature. The only stipu- 
lations regarding the contest are that the suggestions 
should carry conviction and a selling point and must 
be received by the company on or before May 15. 





CUTS HANDLING COSTS 


Demurrage charges and labor shortage have injected 
difficulties into the handling of coal, sand, gravel and 
road building materials that every dealer in these 
commodities has sought for a means of removing. The 
radial type loader shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration, and made by the Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., 
of Columbus, Ohio, appears to offer a very satisfactory 
solution of the problem. 

The 3-wheel type of loader enables the machine to 
eat its way into the pile and to cut swaths across 
the face of the material, alternately swinging upon its 
driving wheels; this being made possible by the use 
of a differential gear similar to those used in auto- 
mobiles, 

The machine is provided with large wheels that 
enable it to maintain its equilibrium while passing 
over rough ground; and it is equipped with two 
speeds, one of sixty feet a minute for moving from 





TYPE K JEFFREY 


one job to another; and one of four feet a minute 
for feeding into the material. It is equipped with 
either electric motor or gasoline engine and it has 
a capacity of one cubic yard a minute; handling 
crushed stone of maximum sized pieces that will pass 
thru a 2%-inch ring and coal up to 6-inch lumps. 
Skilled labor is not required for its operation; all 
ers are in plain sight and within easy reach of 
the operator. There are many other advantages pos- 
essed by the machine, which the manufacturer will 
glad to point out in detail. 


FLEXIBLE STEEL BELT LACING 


Belting is so important an element in the operation 
fa sawmill that any device that promises to increase 
‘ficiency will receive the careful consideration of 
iimen. Each month’s reports of the mills in differ- 
ent sections show that loss of time from various 
iuses reduces the output seriously. If any of these 
losses are traceable to the breaking of belts the con- 
ern that can offer a means of reducing such loss will 
sev a respectful hearing. 
The Flexible Steel Lacing Co., 514 South Clinton 
Street, Chicago, reports that the success its lacing has 
‘et with among belt users has resulted in a great 
fucrease of orders which has made necessary an in- 
rease in its capacity. The company makes some very 
strong claims for its lacing, and will be pleased to 
answer all inquiries and give full information regard- 
ing is product. 


WELDING OUTFITS IN HANDY FORM 


To suggest the ready convenience, adaptability and 
general purpose uses of its welding equipment the 
Oxweld Acetylene Co., of Newark, N. J., has adopted 
the name “Eveready” for its apparatus which is 
designed for use exclusively with compressed acetylene 
in cylinders. The name only is new, as the apparatus 
has been in extensive use in the metal working trades 
for some years under the name of “Prest-O-Lite.” The 
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company recently has extended its manufacture of 
oxy-acetylene apparatus to include “Eveready” welding 
and cutting outfits. 


SPECIALIZING IN POWER TRANSMISSION 


The Medart Patent Pulley Co. (Inc.), St. Louis, 
was founded forty years ago with the Medart steel rim 
pulley as the nucleus. Since that time the company 
has concentrated on the mechanical transmission of 
power and today the name Medart is synonymous 
with everything in line-shaft equipment. Pulleys con- 
stitute but a small percentage of total production, 
which embraces a complete line of the many devices 
used in power transmission. Medart products are 
guaranteed on the “money back” basis, which breeds 
confidence among buyers. Stocks of these supplies are 
to be found in nearly all large supply stores. 








BULLETIN OF NEW EDGERS 

Bulletin No. 1,715 of the Allis-Chalmers Manufac- 
turing Co., sawmill department, Milwaukee, Wis., 
shows that concern’s “Allis Type C”’ edgers of various 
sizes. Illustrations portray the edgers in different 
views and the descriptive matter makes clear their 
wide adaptability. Copies of the bulletin will be sent 
promptly upon request. 
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ELECTRIC COMPANY EXPANDS 


The George Cutter Co., of South Bend, Ind., an- 
nounces the acquisition of a financial interest in the 
company by the Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Co. The management and the commercial policies 
will remain unchanged, but advantage will be taken 
of the Westinghouse engineering and other facilities 
to expand the Cutter company’s activities and develop 


RADIAL LOADER LOADING MATERIAL FROM STORAGE PILE 


its lines to enable it more effectively to serve its cus- 
tomers and the industry. 

The Westinghouse company will operate as sole 
distributers for the Cutter company’s products. 


HYMENEAL 


DAVIS-SIMONS. The marriage of Robert B. 
Davis, treasurer of the Valley Lumber Co., Klamath 
Falls, Ore., and Miss Edith Cora Simons took place 
in that city on March 20. The bride is a duate 
of the University of California and went to Klamath 
Falls last September from Wenatchee, Wash., to 
teach in the public schools. The groom is the son 
of Henry D. Davis, of Eau Claire, Wis., president 
of the Henry D. Davis Co., of Portland, Ore., and 
of the Valley Lumber Co., of Klamath Falls. 


SCHMIDT-GREEN. The engagement of Heinrich 
Schmidt and Miss Susan Green, which was an- 
nounced last week at an elaborate tea given by the 
grandmother of Miss Green, caused much interest 
among lumbermen of the Aberdeen-Hoquiam dis- 
trict, Washington. Miss Green is the daughter of 
the late Charles Green, lumberman and shipbuilder, 
of Aberdeen, and Mr. Schmidt is engaged in the 
lumber business. He was at one time considered a 
western amateur golf champion. 





TIMBERLAND SALES 


BALTIMORE, MD., March 29.—According to report 
Baltimore financial interests are concerned in a deal 
for timber and mineral lands in Virginia, involving 
not less than $25,000,000. The deal is said to have 
been concluded thru J. P. Morgan & Co., and the lands 
are declared to be located in Virginia, being part of the 
McLaren estate, in Toronto, Canada. 


Mempuis, TENN., March 29.—H. A. Morrison and 
T. T. Whitman, of Earle, Ark., have closed a deal for 
20,000 acres of land at Melville, La., for $500,000. 
The main offices of the company will remain in Harle, 
Ark., but an office will be maintained in Memphis and 
also at Melville. 
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We now have a 
combined capacity 


of 


300,000 Ft. Daily 


Our new mill at 
Thornburg on South- 
ern Pacific, is run- 
ning full time. 


Mills at: 

Deer Isl Ore. 
Theta Gea. 
Yacolt, Washington 


O. R. Menefee Company 
Portland, Ore. 


Eastern W.C.Ashenfelter, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Representatives H. Wachsmuth, St. Louis, Mo. 
Frederick McNamara, Denver, Col. 
J. W. Blakey, Dalles, Texas. 








Timbers 


STRUCTURAL AND BRIDGE 


Two Sawmills to fill your 
requirements 


‘* Service First’’ 


Write or wire for 
quotations, 


H.P. Dutton Lumber Co. 


Lumbermen’s Building, 


PORTLAND, OREGON. 








acific 
Coast - 
LUMBER \\@g Se 
Sullivan Lumber Co. “Scat 


Northwestern Bank Bldg., PORTLAND, ORE. 











Chicago Office, - 332 So. Michigan Ave. 
n Francisco Office, - - 602 Fife Bldg. 
Cleveland Office, - 413 Engineers Bidg. 
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Fir, Spruce, Western Pine 


and Hemlock Lumber 
Red Cedar Shingles 


Eastern Yard and Factory Trade Solicited. 


KALVELAGE LUMBER CO. 


Lumbermen’s Bldg., 








PORTLAND, ORE. 
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Fir and 


ceaer IE ILIING 


LONG PILING OUR SPECIALTY 


We carry the largest stock on the Pacific 
Coast at our boom, St. Helens, Oregon. 


Broughton & Wiggims 


y 
910.811 Yeon Building, © PORTLAND, ORE. 
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Right Now 


isthe timeto 
economize 
on logging 
camps—use 


”. Tents 


They save time, labor, money and lumber and can be 
easily and quickly moved. We makeTents of all kinds 
and sizes for logg rs and millmen. 

Our line also embraces Tarpaulins, Wagon Covers, 
Flys, Canvas Curtains, Feed Bags. 





Let us submit you estimates. 


United States Tent & Awning Co. 


219 N. Desplaines St., CHICAGO 

















| H. A. HOLLOWELL & CO. 
Hardwoods, Yellow Pine and Cypress | 


| CINCINNATI, OHIO | 
Eastern Representative: AY. Fullenlove, 40 North 62nd St., Philadelphia, Pa. | 








WESTERN SOFT PINE ~ 
No. 3 & No.4 Common for Immediate Shipment 
Idaho White Pine, Northern White Pine and 

Norway—White Pine Lath. 


\. The John C. King Lumber Co., “ivetinp, onto” 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 








A. J. LUSTIG 
MILL ENGINEER 


PLANS, SPECIFICATIONS AND ESTIMATES 
LEWIS BUILDING, PORTLAND, ORE. 











SEATTLE 
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White Pine 

Oregon and Western White Pine 


California White and Sugar Pine 
Idaho White Pine and Coast Fir 





Specialists 


of the West 


SPECIAL ATTENTION: 


Factory Stocks, Pine, Fir and Spruce. 
Large Stocks No. 2 and No. 3 Com. 
Western White Pine Boards. 


Oregon - Washington Lbr. & Mfg. Co. 


835 Henry Bldg., SEATTLE, WASH. 


Eastern | J. W. Faulkner, 652 Otis Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
alae } M. J. Theisen, 406 Temple Bid, Detroit Mich. 
Offices: | Wm. D. Mershon, | Madison Ave., NewYork 
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Construction 1 IMBERS 


Boxing and Crating Lumber 
PIONEER LUMBER CO. 


Henry Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 








Dunn Lumber Company 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


FIR LUMBER, RED CEDAR 
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The Cost of Growing Timber 2° J2ts"etting -¢rzos'on 


By BR. 8S. Kellogg and E, A. Ziegler. 25 cents, postpaid. 
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French Reconstruction Is Rapid 


With reconstruction in France in full swing and 
with business and financial conditions growing more 
encouraging daily, the entire country is experiencing 
an economic and physical recovery from the drain of 
war more rapid than is generally realized, according to 
recent statistics and information presented in the 
booklet ‘Greater France,” just issued by the Guaranty 
Trust Co. of New York. Following a detailed resumé 
of the progress that has already been made toward 
the reconstruction of industry and commerce of France 
as a whole, the booklet treats separately the phenom- 
enal growth in importance of the three leading cities 
of southern France—Bordeaux, Lyons and Marseilles, 
In part, the publication says: 

France, instead of idling, as some observers have 
reported after a cursory survey of the country, has 
accomplished in the last year so stupendous a task that 
one marvels how the work has been done. Seventy-six 
thousand structures had been erected or repaired b 
the end of August, 1919, and 60,000 additional build- 
ings were then under construction. About 550,000 
buildings were destroyed or damaged during the war. 
In the same period, 89 percent of the destroyed rail- 
road trackage had been rebuilt, an area of 1,500 square 
miles of shell riddled, tillable land cleared ap 80,000,- 
000 cubic yards of trenches filled, 991,0 refugees 
returned to their homes, 5,000 schools reopened, and 
3,872 civic communities reorganized. 

The French people have made surprising progress in 
the period since the armistice in readjusting industry 
to a peace basis. As early as February, 1919, the 
Minister of Industrial Reconstruction reported that 
out of a total of 1,700,000 employes occupied on Nov. 
11, 1918, in a group of government and private plants, 
1,300,000 were already engaged in peace-time pursuits. 
A later investigation conducted in 1,986 industrial 
plants in the occupied area employing more than 20 
workmen each, shows that by Nov. 1, 1919, a total 
of 1,385 establishments had resumed operation. By 
Nov. 15, 1919, the Government had made advances in 
excess of 3,000,000,000 francs to the industrial inter- 
ests of this region for the reconstruction of their fac- 
tories, and the budget for 1920 provided for the expen- 
diture of nearly 5,000,000,000 francs during the first 
quarter for the same purpose. 

During 1920 France will need about $650,000,000 
worth of foodstuffs and raw materials, as follows: 
Foodstuffs, $150,000,000; cotton, $200,000,000; cop- 
per, $70,000,000; oil, $75,000,000; chemicals, tobacco, 
metallurgic products, fuel oil and coal, $ 6, 000. 
A great proportion of these needs will be filled by 
French colonies, while the manufacturing capacity of 
France will require new outlets, so that these colonial 
possessions will undoubtedly play a most important 
part in the development of French industry. otwith- 
standing the fact that the enormous resources of the 
French colonies are only slightly developed, their 
foreign trade in 1913 totaled $608,800,000 about one- 
fourth as much as that of France proper. 

The south of France has been a great factor in the 
wealth of the entire country, and particularly in its 
successful industrial support of the war and rapid 
recovery since the armistice. Before the war the 
richest industrial sections of France were in the 
northeast and east, near the rich coal deposits, but it 
is safe to say that prewar conditions will no longer 

revail, owing to the great development during the 
ast five years of the non-invaded regions of France. 
The tendency on the part of industry to shift toward 
the South to take advantage of the undeveloped re- 
sources was noticeable even before the war, and was 
= a decided impetus with the opening of hos- 
tilities. 


Conditions in the British Timber Trade 


[By the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S Special Corre- 
spondent] 

LONDON, ENGLAND, March 15.—The timber business 
here is rather quiet owing to the high prices ruling, 
altho in manufacturing circles there is a big demand 
for all kinds of lumber and stocks are soon exhausted. 
It would seem that a large number of buyers are 
awaiting events and such information as may be 
forthcoming in connection with the Government’s re- 
cent deal with the Associated Timber Importers, re- 
cently reported in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. In the 
general opinion the present slackness will not last, 
neither will prices fall to any appreciable extent. 
Some firms evidently think that prices are likely to 
advance again, and they are willing to buy even at 
the present high figures altho their needs are not im- 
mediate. 

Prices are ever increasing in the London timber 
market, and not a great many sales are recorded except 
where the buyers’ needs are urgent. Flooring and 
plasterers’ lath are scarce and are fetching good prices. 
Where floorings are concerned the high price is likely 
to remain until certain large shipments from Scandi- 
navia arrive, trouble in obtaining transport from there 
being reported. 

As far as the home grown timber trade is concerned 
things are not very bright. It is, however, expected 
that the present high prices will bring this class of 
lumber into the limelight. Foreign woods are, to a 
large extent, bought on account of the ready-to-use 
condition in which they arrive. Home grown timber 
is rarely supplied in this state and sometimes it is im- 
possible to obtain right sizes and right quantities at the 
required time. As before indicated, the price of im- 
ported woods is likely to make an improvement in 
these circumstances and, should the price rise higher, 
consumers will be glad to make shift a little and save 
on the price. Much was done with home grown tim- 
ber during the war and therefore it is quite as possi- 
ble to carry on now. 

The market for American hardwoods is very firm 
and prices are steadily rising. Stocks are very low 
and imports scarce. Under these conditions the out- 
look is gloomy where this class is concerned and there 
will certainly be no change for the better until the 
exchange rate reaches something approaching normal. 





The high price will steady the demand somewhat, 
which is big. 

The Government has nearly cleared its holding in 
hardwoods and it is reported that America’s demand 
at home is very great. Those in this country 
who hold stocks are extremely lucky and are fully 
aware of their position, thus prices are stiffening. 
These conditions are causing the manufacturers here 
to look around for substitutes and such other material 
as is obtainable, many of them using native hard- 
woods, which are considerably cheaper than imports. 

The prices of those American woods that it is pos- 
sible to find among the fairly large stocks of foreign 
woods are chiefly as follows: American oak boards, 
from $3 to $5 per cubic foot; walnut fetches from 
$3 to $4 per cubic feet, and whitewood, from $2 to 
$3.25 per cubic foot. Comparing these prices with 
prewar figures one is astonished by the enormous in- 
crease. Oak used to sell at from 48 to 72 cents, walnut 
at from 40 to 66 cents, and whitewood at about 42 
cents. All grades of timber are priced in like pro- 
portions. Whitewood and American oak of the better 
classes are very scarce and in the absence of the lat- 
ter many inquiries go to Japan. 

Employment in the lumber trades here is consider- 
ably better than it has been since the beginning of 
the present year. 

The trade has lately been offered a few cargoes 
of spruce by the Associated Timber Importers, the 
price of which was low. The lumber was part of 
stocks sold by the Government and had been cut a 
long while; therefore the low price given must not 
be taken as a standard, as the wood very possibly was 
in a bad condition. 

Sir Charles Ruthen, speaking at the Ideal Homes 
Exhibition in London recently, said that in his opin- 
ion it would not be long before the timber framed. 
house came into Great Britain as a solution of the 
housing problem. As far as may be judged he is not 
far wrong and any further developments will be re 
ported in these columns, as the wide awake exporter 
should not miss such a fine opportunity. 

Labor is short in the skilled branches of the build- 
ing, and it is estimated that over 800,000 houses are 
now needed. 

Conditions in Manchester, Hull, Liverpool and Scot- 
land generally are much the same as those reported 
for London. 





Clearances from Florida Ports 
PENSACOLA, FLA., March 29.—Clearances at the port 
of Pensacola during last week were as follows: 


Italian bark Stefani Oberti, for Palermo, with 641,- 
172 superficial feet pitch pine lumber; 17,952 cubic 


feet hewn timber, and 338,016 superficial feet sawn 
timber ies). Vessel cleared and cargo shipped by 
Tos. 


ritish schooner Edna V. Pickels, by Stearns Lum- 
ber & Export Co., with 328,781 superficial feet pine 
lumber for Havana. 

American schooner Azua, for Havana, by W. S. 
Keyser Co., with 456,741 feet resawn lumber, 

British schooner Impressive, by Filette-Green Co., 
for Havana, with 290,420 feet lumber. 

American schooner Hope Sherwood, by Filette-Green 
Co., for Havana, with 407,950 superficial feet sawn 
— pine timber, 300,896 superficial feet pitch pine 
umber. 

Spanish schooner Virgen del Mar, by Carrevas- 
Ferrar Co., for Barcelona, with 412,095 superficial 
feet pitch pine lumber, 77,688 feet white oak lumber, 
89,522 feet red gum lumber, 14,799 feet white ash 
lumber, 7,341 feet yellow poplar lumber. 


St. ANDREWS, Fua., March 29.—The following ves- 
sels have cleared from St. Andrews: 

American schooner Horace M. Bickford, by W. W. 
Day, for Macoris, with 402,467 superficial feet pitch 
pine lumber. 

British schooner 8S. M. Bentley, by Stearns Lum- 
ber Co., for Cardonas, with 343,219 superficial feet 
pitch pine lumber, 


The British Furniture Industry 


[By the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S Special Corre 
spondent.] 

LONDON, ENGLAND, March 15.—The British furni- 
ture industry is in a fairly satisfactory position, except 
where labor is concerned, which threatens to disturb 
the peace at any moment. A large demand is felt 
for furniture and the supply is a long way behind. 
It may be estimated that only two-thirds of the pres- 
ent demand for good furniture is being supplied; nor 
do the manufacturers seem to be able to catch up, 
as orders are flocking in and serving to swell their 
already bulky order books. Not many orders are for 
the cheaper class of goods so common to the prewar 
era. The present demand is for high class goods, 
something artistic; and price is of a secondary con- 
sideration. Good second hand furniture is fetching 
remarkably high prices both by auction and by ordi- 
nary sale. 

Extremely high prices are asked for good wooden 
bedsteads and the demand for these articles is also 
far beyond the supply. Bedroom suites of good class 
are very costly and scarce. 

South America is attracting considerable attention 
as a market for high class furniture here, altho one 
drawback is the heavy shipping rates. Knock-dowp 
furniture should have a good market there, however, 
and it is to this style of furniture that British manu- 
facturers are directing their efforts. Such woods’ as 
mahogany and oak are in great favor there, in Shera- 
ton and Adam styles. Enameled suits, too, have good 
prospects. 

There is labor unrest in London and some of the 
provincial manufacturing circles. The extremely high: 
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cost of living is the cause of the trouble and demands 
are daily expected from the men. In Lancashire the 
workers made a demand of 4 cents per hour more and 
the employers have offered 2 cents extra from March 
15, and an additional 2 cents from May 1. This offer 
has happily been accepted. 

Swansea, in Wales, is the center of threatened labor 
trouble in the furnishings trades and a demand of 
about 6 cents an hour extra is expected by the em- 
ployers. The latter state that the position is very 
serious and that it may mean some of them going out 
of business. 

It is hoped that a scheme of profit sharing will be 
devised in time to meet these troubles and as a means 
of soothing labor sharing the profits has certainly 
been very successful in other trades. It is reported 
that the employers may offer piece work as a solution, 


although it is not believed the men will accept. In: 


this connection, a report reaches London from Singa- 
pore that the workers in the Far East also are giving 
trouble; over 1,400 being out on strike in that city. 
It has always been British opinion that the workers 
in the East have been too hard worked and their 
hours, about 14 per day, too long. 

Beech, oak, chestnut and other such home grown 
timbers are being used to a large extent in this coun- 
try for furniture. Stocks of all kinds of woods are 
very short. : 


Britain Now Controls Lithuanian Lumber 


LONDON, ENGLAND, March 15.—Following the com- 
mercial agreements recently concluded by British bank- 
ing interests with the Baltic States of Esthonia and 
Letvia a commercial and financial agreement, cover- 
ing a period of fifteen years, has now been concluded 
by a British group, composed of several of the largest 
London banks, which proposes to advance a sum of 
£3,000,000 for the purpose of founding a national bank 
in Lithuania. The British Government is understood 
to have given its formal approval to a plan whereby 
Lithuania places her entire financial and commercial 
future in the hands of this large and influential Lon- 
don banking group, which proposes to underwrite and 
direct the Lithuanian National Bank in codperation 
with the local Government. 

Under this scheme the British interests will act as 
selling agents in the disposal of Lithuanian exports, 
consisting chiefly of lumber, flax and a certain amount 
of grain, in addition to acting as buying agents for a 
long list of imports which are imperatively needed by 
Lithuania, taking their compensation on a percentage 
basis of nominal proportions. 

This deal has given rise to some adverse foreign 
criticism, especially from the French, on the grounds 
of its being a virtual British monopoly of Baltic 
trade. 


The West Coast Export Situation 


San Francisco, Cauir., March 27.—The export situ- 
ation is improving, with better inquiries from various 
countries, particularly Japan. The outlook for ton- 
nage has improved and additional steamers are seek- 
ing cargoes. Freights continue to be high, but indi- 
cations are that the situation will be more favorable 
to shippers. The Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export 
Co., of this city, sold 7,000,000 feet of lumber during 
the week, keeping up the average of 1,000,000 feet a 
day which has prevailed recently. The price on Jap- 
anese squares has been advanced $3, effective March 
27. The big demand from Japan is now for 18x18” to 
24x24”, 24 to 40 feet long. 

The redwood export inquiries are mostly for parcel 
shipments. The mills are willing to take on export 
business if they get their price, and their ideas of 
values have been a little higher of late. Australians 
are waking up to the fact that they can not get export 
lumber for less than domestic prices. 

There is more activity in tie inquiries, from South 
America principally. The mill price is $45, base. Two 
vessels will begin loading ties for South America on 
April 10. The schooner Annie M. Campbell is now 
taking 600,000 feet of redwood lumber to Sydney. 

The offshore freight market is firm, with rates un- 
changed. The supply of lumber tonnage is steadily 
increasing. Coasting lumber freights also are very 
firm. More steam schooners are needed to handle 
shipments from the northern mills to California ports. 











Propose to Exhibit Australian Hardwoods 


WaSHINGTON, D. C., March 29.—Commissioner Mark 
Sheldon, of Australia, has recommended to his Govern- 
ment that arrangements be made for an exhibition of 
Australian hardwoods in New York. Advices reaching 
the Bureau of Foreign & Domestic Commerce are to 
the effect that this proposition is now receiving the 
consideration of Australian officials. Commissioner 
Sheldon thinks that Australian hardwoods would bring 
high prices. They would be used primarily in the in- 
terior construction of elaborate houses, hotels, clubs 
and places of entertainment. 





Memphis Office for English Importer 


MEMPHIS, TENN., March 30.—A. Gerver, repre- 
senting N. Gerver, timber importer and merchant of 
London, England, is looking for suitable quarters in 
Memphis for the establishment of offices for the pur- 
chase of hardwood lumber for export to England ta 
supply the furniture manufacturing trade and other 
overseas interests. He expects to be located in a 
very short time and will immediately begin the pur- 
chase of hardwood lumber for export because of the 
Searcity of stocks in the United Kingdom. 

“Stocks of hardwood lumber in England are low,” 
he said today, “as there is barely enough lumber to 
keep our woodworking industries going. Large quan- 
tities will be required to supply our furniture factories. 
We need oak, poplar, gum and mahogany. The furni- 





ture industry in England is flourishing but it is being 
held back somewhat by the housing problem. The 
latter is much more serious in England than in 
America, The former had five years of war. The 
latter had only two: We have been building practt- 
cally all our houses of brick but, owing to the notable 
scarcity of brick, we are talking of the advisability 
of constructing frame houses.” 

Mr. Gerver points out that the shipping situation 1s 
much better and he expects that there will be no diffi- 
culty in securing adequate transportation for hard- 
wood lumber. He also notes that the exchange market 
is in very much better position and he regards this as 
a stimulating influence in the export situation. 

Mr. Gerver arrived in Memphis just when there 
appeared to be quite a revival of demand from the 
United Kingdom, Holland and Belgium, and his coming 
is accepted as noteworthy confirmation of the fact 
that demand from those countries is materially 
better. 


February Exports from British Columbia 
VANCOUVER, B. C., March 27.—Exports of timber 
products from British Columbia in February were: 


Per steamer Woerth, 534,954 feet Douglas fir planks 
and ties for the United Kingdom; steamer Nouvelle 
Ecosse, 649,052 feet of fir planks, timbers and railway 
ties for the United Kingdom; steamer Harold Dollar, 
906,064 feet fir lumber and 450 bales of sulphite wood 
pulp for the Orient; steamer Crown of Toledo, 358,026 
feet fir lumber and crossing timbers for the United 
Kingdom; barkentine Jane L. Stanford, 9,832 bundles 
fir flooring, 23,722 pieces fir lumber and 522 pieces 
timbers, a total of 1,074,551 feet, for South Africa; 
steamer Koshun Maru, 3,115 bundles wood pulp for 
Kobe; steamer St. Avold, 527,225 feet fir planks and 
ties for the United Kingdom; steamer Canadian Im- 
porter, 50,153 pieces fir lumber, 2,148 pieces spruce 
lumber and 14,402 bundles door stock lumber, a total 
of 1,806.107 feet, for Australia; steamer Mont Cervin, 
1,431,262 feet spruce lumber for Cuba. 


Cubans Want to Import Pine Lumber 


The following letter has been received from Martinez- 
Moles & Sivit, general contractors at Sancti-Spiritus, 
Cuba: 


“Wishing to import lumber from the United States 
and not knowing the commercial firms which are in 
the best position to serve us, we would appreciate it 
very much if you would give us such information. We 
believe that the Gulf ports would be the most con- 
venient ones from which to do business, due to their 
proximity to us. We are especially interested in white 
pine, pine and sap pine (loblolly pine). These are used 
i construction as rough lumber or in a finished 
state.” 

The letter head of this foreign inquirer gives the 
impression of some importance, which might mean a 
profitable connection in the Cuban market. 











Service Between Gulf and Spain 


New ORLEANS, LA., March 29.—The Iturri Naviga- 
tion Co., of Balboa, Spain, is establishing regular 
service by sailing vessels between New Orleans and 
Spanish ports. The first vessel of the new line to 
arrive here is the Jose Maria, now loading with lumber 
for Balboa. G. Goiri, a representative of the com- 
pany, arrived in New Orleans last week and announced 
that his company plannea to place another sailing 
ship, Colonel Driant, in the service. According to the 
reported plan, these vessels will carry lumber ex- 
clusively on their return voyages to Spain. If cargo 
volume develops and the service proves remunerative, 
other ships, it is explained, will be added to the line. 





PATENTS OF INTEREST TO LUMBERMEN 


The following patents of interest to lumbermen re- 
cently were issued from the United States patent office. 
Copies thereof may be obtained from R. E. Burnham. 
patent and trade mark attorney, Continental Trust 
Building, Washington, D. C., at the rate of 20 cents 
each. State number of patent and name of inventor 
when ordering: 

1,333,710. Planing machine. Arthur E. Folsom, 
Winchendon, Mass., assignor to William M. Whitney, 
same place. 
nee Barking machine. Ivan Rocic, Chicago, 


1,333,828. 
City, Ore. 

1,333,848. Process for the drying and curing of 
lumber. Oscar E. Jacobs, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

1,333,968. Roller scraper bar for glue spreading 
machines. Harry G. Francis, Rushville, Ind. 

1,334,070. Wood trimmer. William B. Bauer, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

1,334,305. Turning machine. Gustave T. Johnson, 
Chicago, Ill., assignor to P. B. Yates Machine Co., 
Beloit, Wis. 

1,334,633. Circular cutter for tree felling. Jean M. 
Pioche, Etang-sur-Arroux, France. 

1,334,830. Logging hook. Walter Bastord, Mission 
City, B. C., Canada. 

' 1,334,904. Shingle baler. Joseph L. Johnson, Kelley, 
owa. 


Saw set. Frederick Bohlender, Oregon 


1,334,995. 
1,334,941. 


Saw set. Leon L. Kaiser, Imlay, Nev. 
Saw. Henry E. Blake, Elsmere, N. Y. 


A RrEporT from Ridgway, Pa., states that millions 
of cords of pulp and chemical wood and hemlock 
bark will be cut in surrounding forests in the com- 
ing summer. Demand for the products of the for- 
est is the greatest in history. The big paper mills 
at Johnsonburg are getting most of their wood 
from Canada, while the leather manufacturers are 
depending upon South America for their bark. 
Local supplies are not nearly large enough. 





ALIFORNIA 


alifornia White Pine | 
alifornia Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory 
and Pattern Lumber. 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET, Inc. 


Room 712 Railway Exchange 
Tel. Harrison 1295 CHICAGO, ILL. 





























MacArthur & Kauffman 


803-4 Sheldon Building 


SAN FRANCISCO 


CALIFORNIA 
SUGAR PINE 
mane Factory and Pattern Stock 








REDWOOD 
- me iis 





= rm Pi é oat 
ALBION LUMBER CO. 


THEODORE LERCH, Mills, Yards and Gen’! Offices: 


Betest Bile. fan Pennies Albion, California 














ALL KINDS OF 


Redwood Lumber 


STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS 
ALSO. 

California Sugar and White Pine 

Redwood and Cedar Shingles 2 


Wendling-Nathan Co. 


LUMBERMEN’S BUILDING 
110 Market St., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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alifornia White Pine 


LUMBER and BOX SHOOK 


At our Susanville, Lassen County, Cal., plant we f 
carry large stocks of lumber and have a box factory | 
turning out 1500 carloads of Box Shooks annually. 


Address your inquiries to 
LASSEN LUMBER & BOX CO. 


G i Office, ‘ 
Mienadeedh Wilt San Francisco, Cal. 








MACOMBER SAVIDGE 


Galifornia Pine 


a GRADES UNIFORM 
QUALITY FINE 


Hobart 


Building. San Francisco, Cal. 








4 Redwood + 


will save you money and enhance 
the value of your factory products. 
For color, grain and easy-working 
‘qualities it is unexcelled. 

Our Salesman will be glad to call on you. 


The Pacific Lumber Company 


“Exchange, _ CHICAGO  0spe%se. 


Kansas City, Grand Avenue Temple Bldg. 
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PITTSBURGH 





Babcock Lumber Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


Eastern Tennessee 
Kentucky and 


West Virginia H ardwoods 


West Coast Products 
N. C. Pine and Yellow Pine 
West Virginia Spruce and Hemlock 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


New York City, 43 Wall St. 
Chicago, Ill., 2329 Loomis St. 
Providence, R. I., 115 Adelaide Ave. 
Rochester, N. Y., 468 Alexander St. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 1629 Land Title Building. 
Detroit, Mich., Dime Savings Bank Building. 
South Bend, Ind., 743 Cottage Grove Ave, 
Johnstown, Pa. 
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ellow Pine save. 
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THE GERMAIN COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 

















[ FOREST LUMBER CO. ] 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


White & Yellow Pine, Spruce 
Hemlock and Hardwoods 


la gg PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Konnarock, Va. 


North Carolina Pine 


White Pine, Poplar, Hemlock 
and Spruce, Lath and Shingles 


Our stocks are complete and can give prompt service 


WILLSON BROS. LUMBER CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 





























Palace Hotel 


CAVA SS ) 

Ea aoe 
EFF) Ebest 1 
29393323 ; 


so = 





WHENEVER the Club Man is agu ar be the Pelare, he is 
inac at ec. is the perman ome 
f the T: ion, R d Masonic Club, with a 
total membereltp of over 4000. = 


Rates from $2.50 per day. 











We Want Orders for 


aU eed SAN tome 
. of 12-4 No.2 C. ; 
50 M ft. of 16-4 No. 2C. & B. Ma le 
200 M ft. of 3x6 No. 3 Com. 
200 M ft. of 2x6 No. 3 Com. 
M ft. of 6 ft. Grain Door Lumber. 
M ft. of 7 ft. Grain Door Lumber. 








Von Platen Lumber Company, ive uomas. mic 








SPOKANE, WasH., March 27.—Lumbermen of the 
Inland Empire are reopening their plants for what 
is expected to be a record breaking season, several 
of them already putting on double shifts, accord- 
ing to information from the different companies. 
Some of the mills, however, are a bit dubious about 
sufficient logs. Both lumbermen and railroad offi- 
cials declare that the car shortage is somewhat 
relieved and expect quick movement of lumber this 
summer and an unsurpassed amount of timber cut. 
The labor situation is said to be much improved 
in some of the districts. High wages are being 
paid and less trouble than last year is looked for. 


The Humbird Lumber Co., which operates mills 
at Sandpoint, Idaho, and Newport, Wash., will 
open its Newport mill next Monday with a full 
crew. The Spokane Lumber Co. is beginning to 
install machinery in its new mill at Milan, Wash., 
which is now in course of construction. W. C. 
Ufford is manager. The Panhandle mill at Ione, 
Wash., will start Monday. 

The Deer Park Lumber Co., Deer Park, Wash., 
the Bonners Ferry Lumber Co., Bonners Ferry, 
Idaho, and the Great Northern Lumber Co., Leaven- 
worth, Wash., will all put night shifts to work 
within a few days. 

The McGoldrick Lumber Co., of Spokane, is 
remodeling its planing mill and is installing new 
mill machinery, preparing for an increased busi- 
ness. All of the Weyerhaeuser mills have reported 
preparations for a busy season and independent 
concerns all over the Inland Empire are pianning 
to produce the maximum while prices are high. 

L. 8. Case, general manager of the Weyerhaeuser 
Sales Co., states that reports from the various 
Weyerhaeuser mills indicate that the ear situation 
is much better now than a few weeks ago and is 
improving every week. In reference to the relief 
of the car shortage, E. 8S. McPherson, vice presi- 
dent and manager of the Spokane International 
Railway, states that ‘‘there are more empties com- 
ing to the Inland Empire than in the past, and the 
shortage is being relieved to some extent.’’ 


Delegations from Troy, Mont., and from Bon- 
ners Ferry, Idaho, conferred with the executive 
committee of the Spokane chamber of commerce 
last week relative to Spokane’s attitude toward the 
Forest Service ruling that the timber in the Calla- 
han Creek district should be manufactured into 
lumber at some mill in Montana. The town of 
Troy is in hopes of securing the mill for the pur- 
pose. After the conference in Spokane, the Spo- 
kane chamber of commerce decided to remain neu- 
tral. 

Box manufacturers report their plants running 
at capacity and, with orders now on hand, have 
sufficient business to keep them running until July 
without taking in any more orders. C. M. Crego, 
of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 
J. C. Barline, of the Western Pine Box Sales Co., 
and Arthur Hedlund, of the Hedlund Box & 
Shingle Co., all report business about the same with 
many orders on hand and yet with many buyers 
holding off because of the high prices. The latter 
will be compelled to buy later and are taking 
chances on a lowering of price, which no one in 
the manufacturing business has as yet predicted. 


With the opening of the Coeur d’Alene Lumber 
Co.’s mill at Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, within the next 
two or three weeks, the housing situation at Coeur 
d’Alene will become such that the Coeur d’Alene 
chamber of commerce has interested itself in the 
situation. During the last few months houses have 
been at a premium at Coeur d’Alene. The opening 
of the mill of the Coeur d’Alene company, which 
was recently bought by Fred Herrick, of St. Maries, 
Idaho, will mean several hundred more laborers and 
— families added to the already crowded popu- 
ation. 


Bids will be opened here next week by the Ohio 
Match Co. for the erection of a match block plant 
at the company’s yards east of the city, according 
to Fred A. Shore, manager. The factory is to be 
put into operation as soon as it can be completed. 

C. C. Koerner, who served with the internal rev- 
enue department during the war, has resigned and 
has accepted a position with the Weyerhaeuser 
Sales Co., in Spokane. He will have charge of a 
new department of statistics, which will open a 
wide field of work in connection with the extensive 
enterprises of the Weyerhaeuser interests. Prior 
to the war, Mr. Koerner was special auditor with 
the Union Trust Co., of Spokane. 

The Shoshone Lumber Co. drive on the north 
fork of the Coeur d’Alene River above Pritchard, 
Idaho, has started. The Shoshone Lumber Co. and 
the McGoldrick Lumber Co. will have between 16,- 
000,000 and 18,000,000 feet in this drive. 


Mills Put New Wage Scale in Effect 


SPOKANE, WasH., March 27.—Lumber mill band 
sawyers of the Inland Empire receive 90 cents an 
hour, according to the new wage scale inaugurated 
in the mills and logging camps raising the wages 
of timber workers 40 cents a day. The new scale 
gives circular sawyers 75 cents an hour and setters 
and edgermen 65 cents an hour. All lath mill hands 
were given a raise of 5 cents an hour, making the 
prevailing wage from 5214 cents to 57% cents an 
hour. Power house employees receive 5244 cents 
to 65 cents an hour. 


Compiling Census of Northwest’s Timber 


MissouLa, Mont., March 27.—A census of the 
lumber resources of the Northwest is being made 
by F. V. Dunham, representing the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, who has been in 
Missoula the last week. ‘‘The northwestern 
States will soon be called upon to carry the burden 
of the declining production in the other parts of 
the country,’’ stated Mr. Dunham. ‘‘Montana’s 
possibilities as the future lumber producer of 
the nation are magnificent. This State has 58,- 
000,000,000 feet of timber and is producing only 
400,000,000 feet annually, or 200,000,000 feet less 
than it uses annually. 

‘*The present intense demand for lumber will 
stand for years. As a whole the United States 
is underbuilt and the whole nation craves more 
houses.’’ Mr. Dunham is compiling figures of tim- 
ber stands, the annual cut, the mills and their pro- 
ductive capacity by counties and States. 





Market for Timber in Japan 


A considerable amount of fir, pine and cedar is im- 
ported into Japan, but these varieties are practically the 
only woods imported from the United States, says Con- 
sul Robert Frazer, jr., at Kobe, Japan, in a recent re- 
port to the Bureau of Foreign and DomesticCommerce at 
Washington. The mentioned woods are imported mostly 
in the form of “Jap squares”—roughly hewn logs. 
Imports of cedar in 1916 were valued at $194,467; 
in 1917, $133,746; in 1918, $165,031. Imports of 
pine and fir totaled $491,744, $1,534,382, and $3,861,- 
823 in 1916, 1917, and 1918, respectively. Of the 
total imports of pine, fir and cedar into Japan during 
1917, those supplied by the United States amounted in 
value to $1,569,232, or more than 94 percent; in 1918 
the value increased to $3,588,758, altho the percentage 
supplied by the United States dropped to 89. Kobe 
and Osaka are the ports of entry for 75 percent of this 
trade. 

There has been a marked increase in imports of lum- 
ber during the last few years, principally due to the 
rapid development of shipbuilding and extensive build- 
ing operations. The match and pencil industries are 
large consumers of wood. The toy manufacturing in- 
dustry has also become very active during recent 
years. In the paper manufacturing industry about 
20,000,000 cubic feet are consumed annually, and up 
to 1916, 60,000 tons of pulp were imported. In 1917, 
however, imports of paper pulp amounted to only 
14,000 tons. Fir and pine are mostly used for this 
purpose, but are imported in the form of pulp. 

In 1917 exports of match sticks amounted to about 
$500,000, and pencils were exported to the value of 
$1,000,000. The wood used for the latter consists 
chiefly of Cercidiphyllum (a tree of the magnolia 
family), but it is feared that the supply may soon be 
exhausted owing to reckless felling. There is also a 
large export trade in boards and barrels, amounting 
in 1917 to $4,200,000. Wooden toys shipped to foreign 
markets in 1917 were valued at $1,000,000. 

There is no import duty on cedar not exceeding 7% 
inches in length, 2% inches in width, and 4-inch in 
thickness. A tariff of $1.55 per cubic meter is imposed 
on cedar, pine, and fir not exceeding 2%4 inches in 
thickness, while a rate of 90 cents per cubic meter 
covers imports of these woods exceeding 2% inches in 
thickness, 

The making of matches and pencils is largely 8 
household industry, and therefore these manufacturers 
are for the most part unable to import direct because 
of lack of capital and difficulties of the language. 


BPD BAB III III TF 


THERE has been a good deal of agitation lately 
regarding the low salaries paid to teachers, and 
the disgraceful disregard of the living needs of 
this most essential class of public servants calls 
loudly for immediate remedy. The complaint, tho 
brought into the limelight by the skyrocketing cost 
of living, is really ‘‘old stuff,’’ for, delving into 
the musty tomes of the forgotten past, one may 
read the following report of a recommendation 
made by King Athalaric to the Roman Senate in 
A. D. 534: ‘‘We hear by certain whi gs that 
teachers of eloquence at Rome are not receiving 
their proper reward. If we provide generous 
salaries for the play actors, who minister only to 
the amusement of the public, taking pains to pay 
those who are not really n , how much more 
should we look after those who are the molders of 
the style and character of our youth.’’ 
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March 30.—Demand for hardwood continues keen, 
there being a good run of inquirfes as well as orders, 
;hile prices are holding firmly and all indications 
ve for a steady run of business. Demand is coming 

m general consumers, with demand from jobbers 
also good. 

Hardwood men report a fine demand from wagon 

inufacturers, who at present are oversold and un- 

» to take new business for a period of six months. 
The Kentucky Wagon Manufacturing Co., at Louisville, 

s just closed the best year in its history, showing a 

: profit of 13.03 percent on capital. The company 

»w has plans for large additions to its plant, princi- 
sally to take care of its rapidly increasing automobile 
jusiness. 

Good weather is bringing out more and more resi- 
dence work, but big work is tied up by a strike of gen- 
eral building unions, which are arguing for the closed 
shop. The General Contractors’ Association and 
Louisville Employers’ Association have the matter well 
in hand. 

A decided shortage of log or flat cars is one of the 
greatest holdbacks in the hardwood business of this 
section. For fifteen days the shortage has held in 
check shipments of logs to such an extent that log 
piles are being depleted, and mills face closing down 
extra shifts if conditions do not change. Several 
mills in the Louisville district have been working on 
a twenty-four hour schedule for weeks, some operat- 
ing double band mills and cutting 50,000 feet of logs 
every twenty-four hours. At the present time con- 
sumption of logs is much heavier than receipts and 
the situation looks bad. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


March 30.—Reports brought from the heart of the 
sawmill districts in northern Wisconsin by Milwaukee 
wholesalers and other dealers indicate that altho there 
is evidenced a tendency among buyers to proceed con- 
servatively in making future commitments, bookings 
of all manufacturers are so heavy that no immediate 
effect of this tendency has become appreciable. In 
fact it is the general report that more mills could 
stop acceptances immediately and still have enough 
business to keep them running comfortably thruout 
the sawing season now getting under full headway. 

The decline in building operations which was no- 
ticed about three weeks ago in Milwaukee and some 
other large cities in Wisconsin continues. The per- 
mits issued by the Milwaukee building inspector for 
the week ending March 27 showed the most decided 
drop of the period, representing a decrease of 50 per- 
cent when compared with a year ago. It is significant 
that the number of permits continues to be larger than 
last year, but the value is shrinking. This leads to 
the belief that builders are undertaking little large 
work, but confining their efforts to small additions and 
general alterations, The average value of each permit 
issued last week was $548, while in the same week of 
1919 the average was $922. 

The change in the trend of new construction activ- 
ities is not affecting the retail lumber trade in Mil- 
waukee to any considerable degree. Representative 
yards say that their sales are steadily increasing, 
altho large lot business is shrinking and most orders 
are small. Retailers do not expect any serious decline 
in business, the outlook being that they will hardly 
be able to procure enough lumber to fill orders even 
if demands continue to run more and more into small 


specifications, 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


March 29.—The members of the Buffalo Lumber Ex- 
change at their informal luncheon last Saturday took 
up the question of buyers who are slow pay and dis- 
cussed the best plan to meet the situation. It is held 
that quite a number of retailers are carrying very 
much more stock than they used to and this adds to 
thelr tendency to let their accounts run. When in- 
terest is added to these accounts objections are usually 
raised. The wholesalers have always contended that 
the retail trade was holding them to bookings much 
closer than they were able to hold the manufacturers, 
and the discrepancy seems to be increasing. It is not 
expected that the exchange will take any action in this 
matter, but a little comparison of notes at unofficial 
meetings is sometimes valuable. 


Lieut.-Col. Knowlton Mixer, who gave up the lum- 


ber business to take up Red Cross executive work 
abroad, is in the city for a few days, having landed 
at New York last week. He will go from here to Bal- 
timore, where he will have charge of the city’s fed- 
eraicd charities. He stated that rapid progress is 
being made toward a return to normal conditions in 


the war devastated regions of France and Belgium 
and Red Cross work there will be soon be ended. 


Canadian sentiment is being aroused against ex- 


port tion of lumber from the country. The Chamber 
of “ommerce of St. Catharines has asked the pro- 
vinc‘al and Dominion governments to keep sufficient 


lumber and timber in the Province and country for 
housing needs, because of the great shortage of houses. 
The representative of a large factory said that his 
stone would have extended its plant to employ five 
Paar nny more men, but housing accommodations were 

Buffalo building permits for the last week numbered 
bee: with a small proportion for dwellings, the number 

Ing but 19. The total costs were $242,600. The 





























plans filed were in excess of the permits and included 
some large factory construction work. 

The number of Buffalonians who went to Washing- 
ton to attend the National wholesalers’ convention was 
thirty-six, which was unusually large. Quite a few 
of the lumbermen decided to remain away until after 
Kaster, going to Atlantic City and other points. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


March 30.—The hardwood market holds its strength, 
with further price advances made by a few woods. 
Reports from the South and from sections of the 
Appalachian region are that production has been dis- 
appointing. A week ago manufacturers looked for 
better conditions, believing the unfavorable weather 
had broken. But the heavy rains caused swollen 
streams in many localities and serious floods in others. 
Logging was interrupted and many sawmills have been 
idle. This curtailment threatens a more serious short- 
age of stocks, when the manufacturers had hoped by 
this time to be working them upward. 

The feature of the hardwood market is the extreme 
shortage of walnut, for war demands so depleted the 
fit timber in almost all sections of the country that 
it is utterly impossible to supply the present demand. 
In addition, or as a result of this shortage, the price, 
which has been advancing steadily with the other 
woods for more than a year, made another jump last 
week of from $5 to $25, the strongest demand be- 
ing for FAS and No. 1 common in the inch thick- 
ness. 

There has been excellent buying of the vehicle grades 
of hickory and poplar. The carriage and wagon 
manufacturers state that with the approach of spring 
they have been receiving orders from the South and 
West in excess of anything ever before experienced in 
the trade, and that there is every indication that the 
season is to be the best they have experienced. They 
have assaulted the market for hickory and under this 
demand the almost exhausted stocks have been wholly 
inadequate. The competition of the buyers has forced 
prices up and sales last week were made f.o.b. Cin- 
cinnati at advances of $20 on 1%-inch FAS and 
No. 1 common; of $15 on 2-inch FAS and of $20 on 
2-inch No. 1 common. Sales at a flat $10 advance 
were made of No. 2 common. All thicknesses of FAS 
poplar sold $5 higher, and the same advance occurred 
in 1-inch saps and selects, No. 1 common and panel 
and wide No. 1. All wagon material is scarce and 
high, yet the factories are so short of stocks to carry 
them thru their booked orders that they manifest no 
hesitancy in paying the top of the market. 

The furniture manufacturers report good business, 
but there has been a decline of the enthusiastic buying 
that characterized that demand for lumber practi- 
cally ever since the opening of the year. This is re- 
tlected in a decline of $10 in the plain red and sap 
grades. Cottonwood also has been affected by the 
same influence. 

The slack in buying noted in a few woods has been 
more than covered by an increase of the export de- 
mand. The change in this end of the market reflects 
the improvement in the sterling and other foreign 


exchanges. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


March 30.—There are two striking developments in 
the southern hardwood situation just now both of 
which are receiving notable attention at the hands of 
both producers and consumers of southern hardwoods. 
One is the high water now certain in the Mississippi 
and its tributaries. The other is the revival of de- 
mand for hardwood lumber from overseas. 

This is admittedly a juxtaposition of unfavorable 
influences that can scarcely result in anything but 
higher prices for hardwood lumber. High water 
means decreased production and revival of demand 
from overseas means more orders for the small per- 
centage of hardwood lumber available in the southern 
field. 

The high water is already affecting hardwood opera- 
tions unfavorably, either directly or indirectly. There 
are a number of tributaries of the Mississippi between 
Cairo and New Orleans and all of these streams are 
high, with resultant back water and consequent over- 
flow of lowlands. ‘There are probably comparatively 
few plants which will be directly affected but there 
are a large number that will be put out of business 
altogether, or greatly restricted in their operations, 
because of inability to secure logs. 

Logging roads are going under water in some locali- 
ties and hardwood interests that have been laboring 
under extremely severe handicaps for the last six 
months, on account of abnormal rainfall, are thoroly 
discouraged over this latest development. They have 
spent fortunes in trying to procure logs and in at- 
tempting to increase their output but the elements are 
apparently against them. 

It is estimated, on conservative authority, that 
hardwood output is considerably short of 50 percent 
of normal thruout the entire southern hardwood field, 
and it is stated that stocks are the smallest ever 
carried at this time of year. Lumber has been shipped 
green from the saw in such volume during the last 
few months of limited supply and abnormal demand 
that there has been no chance of accumulating any- 
thing like normal holdings. Relations between supply 
and demand are admittedly more strained today than 
they have ever been. 

Domestic interests have been the principal buyers 
of hardwood lumber in the southern field during the 
last few months. Foreign interests have, as a matter 
of fact, competed in a very small way with consumers 
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A Brand to 
Tie to —— 


Peerless 


Rock Maple, Beech 
and Birch 


FLOORING 


manufactured according to standards g 
to hold trade and shipped in straight cars and 
cargoes or mixed with Hemlock Lumber, Lath, 
Shingles and Posts. 
Manufacturers of and dealers in Staves, Hoops, Head- 
ing, Poles, Ties and Hemlock Tan Bark. Also leading 
manufacturers of Rotary Cut Northern 
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Veneers. 


The Northwestern Cooperage 
Gladstone, Mich. & Lumber Company 


Chicago office: $12 Monadnock Block. 

























We want 
to Move 


1Car 44” No.2 and Better Rock Elm. 


1 Car 4-4” No. 2 and Better Ash. 
3 Cars 12-4” No. 2 and Better Hard Maple. 


Prices on Request. 


Gill-Andrews Lumber Co. 


Wausau, Wisconsin 


Wanted— Birch 


eet eats. «= __CASH 
: Henry M. La Pierre Co. | 





State average widths. 
1314-16 West 21st St., CHICAGO, ILL. 























Northern Hardwooods 
PLACE YOUR ORDERS NOW! 


Following will be dry ofter May 15th: 

550 M ft. 4/4 No. 1 & Btr. Unsel. Birch, 
100 M ft. 5/4 No. 1 & Btr. Unsel, Birch. 
75M ft. 10/4 No. 1 & Btr. Unsel. Birch 
375 M ft. 4/4 No. 2 & Btr. Hard Maple. 
100 M ft. 8/4 No. 2 & Btr. Hard Maple. 
175 M ft. 4/4 No. 3 Common Hard Maple. 
80 M ft. 4/4 No. 2 & Btr. Basswood. 


FOSTER LUMBER CO., Tomahawk, Wis. 


by Hardwood Lumber 
a 8 Maple Floori 
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NAME that should be on your 
inquiry list for 


HARDWOOD LUMBER 


A 


American Column ! 


& Lumber Co. 


Branson Building, COLUMBUS, OHIO 














Manufacturers of 
West Va. Band Sawn 

Soft Yellow Poplar Chestnut Butternut 

Plain White Oak Basswood Walnut 

Plain Red Oak erry Sycamore 

Quart'’d White Oak Maple, Beech Black Gum 

White Oak Timbers Buckeye Hickory 

and Plank Birch Ash, Hemlock 

SMALL DIMENSION STOCK 
Ris siaiein = om 
_ 


The Powell-Myers 
Lumber Company 


Manufacturers 


Autoand Wagon Rims 


—Also— 


Hardwood Lumber 


Main Office, 


South Bend, Indiana. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Mills: 
Argos, Rochester and Wyatt, 
Indiana. 


ZS 


LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents. Marine Insurance 
New York, Produce Exch. 3 Great St., Helena, London, Eng. 


Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight contracts 
and effecting quickest dispatch from seaboard. We handle 
all classes of cargo and have Special Department handling 
E ; rt 1. ehi + 


-_ | 
Baker -Wakefield 
Cypress Co., Lid. 


Manufacturers and 
olesalers 


Cypress _ 


anew 


Hardwoods 


Plattenville, La. 


Let us have your inquiries. We will | 
give you best service stocks will permit. 



































Wi cess se indi Ms 
Brownell-Drews “° “beset” 
con 
Lumber Co., Ltd. °°" 
MORGAN CITY, LA. Sec’y and Treas, 


Dealers in and Manufacturers of 


La. Red Cypress 


BAND SAWED LUMBER AND SHINGLES 











and distributers here but now they are entering the 
market in a somewhat larger way and it is quite ap- 
parent that, just when production is going to be fur- 
ther restricted by high water, there is going to be 
much more active bidding for hardwood lumber by the 
interests overseas. The United Kingdom is making 
inquiry for large quantities of white oak, in both 
plain and quarter sawn. It wants ash and it also 
wants the higher grades of gum. Cypress is likewise 
in demand and there is a good call for walnut. Hol- 
land and Belgium, too, are anxious for hardwood 
lumber while there are scattering orders from Italy, 
France and other countries in western Europe. 


Shipping conditions are much better and export 
freight rates are materially lower. These are expected 
to facilitate clearances from southern Gulf and At- 
lantic ports. Exchange rates are materially higher 
and this is a helpful influence. 

Meantime, buyers in the United States are striving 
to secure their requirements and competitive bidding, 
despite the record level of prices, is very spirited. 
Heretofore American interests have had little com- 
petition but it is quite apparent that, from this time 
forward, there is going to be competition of the most 
strenuous character from overseas. Owners of hard- 
wood lumber are naturally holding their prices quite 
firm under this record. They are in no hurry about 
selling and it is noteworthy that, while there is more 
tendency toward stabilization of prices than hereto- 
fore, there is nothing that is suggestive, in even the 
slightest degree, of any modification of prices. 

Agreement on the wage scale that is to apply in the 
building trades here after April 1 has not yet been 
reached between the contractors of this city and the 
members of the unions identified with building. Con- 
tractors show a willingness to sign up with some of 
the union men, especially where their demands are 
not considered exhorbitant, but they are unwilling 
to sign up where they consider that the union men 
want too great an advance in wages or where they 
seek to go too far in the matter of working hours and 
working conditions. 


Much satisfaction is expressed among lumbermen 
here over the election of John W. McClure, of the 
Bellgrade Lumber Co., to the presidency of the Na- 
tional Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association. Mr. 
McClure, who had served as vice president, has been 
quite prominently identified with this association for 
a number of years and his elevation to the highest 
office in the gift of its members is regarded as a well- 
merited honor. 


Russe & Burgess (Inc.), this city, plan to resume 


operations at their big band mill in North Memphis, 
April 5. This firm has been unable to operate its 
mill since last November because of the flooded con- 
dition of the lowlands in Mississippi and the overflow 
of its railroad track which made it impossible to bring 
out logs. The firm had in the woods approximately 
1,500,000 feet of timber, ready for delivery, but this 
availed nothing in the face of the extraordinary con- 
ditions obtaining during the last several months. 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


March 30.—There have been no changes in hard- 
wood prices in Evansville and other cities in the tri- 
State territory, altho the prediction was made in 
some quarters a month ago that there would be a 
lowering of prices before long. Manufacturers, as wel! 
as retail dealers, are of the opinion that there will be 
no cheaper prices for a long time. The demand for the 
best grades of hardwood lumber in this section con- 
tinues strong. Shipments have been fairly heavy dur- 
ing the last week and inquiries have been numerous. 
Retail prices are being well maintained. Southern 
pine dealers, sash and door men and planing mill men 
are looking for a good season; in fact, they say that 
indications are favorable to greater building activity 
in this section this year than last year. 


MARINETTE, WIS. 


March 29.—Rumors are prevalent that the Timber- 
workers’ union will make a demand for an 8-hour day 
for all millmen and woodsmen on April 1. What 
effect this demand will have upon the local situation 
is not known. The manufacturers will be given thirty 
days to make an answer, it is stated. 


The Mitcheson Lumber Co., recently organized here, 
has bought two sawmills, one at Stevens Point and 
the other at Little Lake. These mills will be razed 
and brought to this city, where a large structure will 
be built for the new company. A lath mill is being 
built on the company’s mill site at present. 

Substantial wage increases have been granted em- 
ployees in several mills at Manistique, Mich. The 
Handle Co. gave an increase of 25 cents to 50 cents 
a day, effective March 15. The Consolidated Lumber 
Co., which opened its mill this week, announced an 
increase. All day labor is given a flat increase of 
50 cents per day and the labor paid by the month 
will be raised accordingly. In addition to this, the 
company has worked out a bonus plan based on the 
production. 





' MILLWORK MEN: NOTE THESE DATES 


Two very important meetings, of vital interest to 
every millwork manufacturer, will be held at the Con- 
gress Hotel, Chicago, on April 27 and 28, beginning at 
10 a. m. both days. 

The first day will be devoted to a general confer- 
ence of the millwork industry, one of the chief sub- 
jects to be discussed being the feasibility of organizing 
a national association of millwork manufacturers, in 
accordance with the resolution adopted at the first 
general conference of the industry, held in Chicago 
April 22, 1919, favoring the formation of a national 
organization. A meeting of the committee of eight 
appointed a year ago to outline definite plans for the 
perfecting of a national organization, of which com- 
mittee W. M. Otis, of Columbia, 8S. C., is chairman, 
will be held on Monday, April 26, the day preceding 
the general conference. At this committee meeting a 
report will be prepared for submission to the general 
conference and discussion by that body. 

On Wednesday, April 28, the day following the 
general conference, will be held the sixth annual meet- 
ing of the Millwork Cost Information Bureau which 
now has a membership of 354. 

All firms engaged in the millwork business, whether 
members of the Bureau or not are cordially invited 
to send representatives to both meetings. 


W. P. Flint, secretary of the Millwork Cost Infor- 
mation Bureau, has sent out a circular letter to all 
members, informing them that the decision recently 
rendered at Memphis by Judge McCall in the Open 
Competition Plan case in no way interferes with or 
affects the work of the Millwork Cost Information 
Bureau, the entire plan of operation of which was 
submitted to the Federal Trade Commission and re- 
ceived its unqualified approval. 


DEMAND ACTIVE AND OUTLOOK GOOD 


As for several months past there is a broad, active 
demand for sash, doors and practically all items of 
interior woodwork, with prospects excellent for a con- 
tinuance of existing favorable conditions for an in- 
definite period. While the task of disposing of output 
is reduced to a minimum, production difficulties still 
are sufficient to keep manufacturers on the anxious 
seat. Partly on account of scarcity and partly on 
account of poor transportation facilities, the job of 
keeping up supplies of raw materials is not an easy 
one. 

Window glass production still remains considerably 
below normal, because of shortage of fuel, lack of 
unskilled labor and other causes. None of the several 
manufacturers who withdrew from the market some 
time ago have as yet indicated readiness to take on 
any additional business. Jobbers report a consider- 


ably heavier demand than is usual at this season of 
. 


the year, and stocks of the popular sizes are con- 
siderably reduced. 

Minneapolis and St. Paul factories report a lighter 
run of new orders, and if this condition holds for a 


while they will be able to catch up somewhat. All of 
them are sold ahead for weeks and buyers in many 
cases are pressing for quick delivery. Dealers say 
that the retail trade got in early this wear with orders 
and naturally they look for a little quiet spell. Re 
ports of decreased building because of high prices con- 
tinue to come in, but it seems that the sash and door 
men will have about all the business they can possibly 
handle for months to come. 

With a pretty general suspension of building in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and the surrounding territory under 
the influence of union labor, the millwork factories 
have not suffered except on local business. They have 
been able to place any surplus stocks in the markets 
beyond the local sphere of union labor domination. 
They generally report the lumber market not prom- 
ising any lower cost of production for the present 
season, and that doors, sash, and all interior and ex- 
terior finish is likely to sell on the present basis, as 
practically all lumber to go into the product has been 
purchased at the top of the market. 

The Buffalo (N. Y.) door factories and planing mills 
have a good deal of business on hand, because of the 
large volume of factory inquiry, and this will proba- 
bly continue for a number of weeks at least. In the 
regular line of dwellings business is below normal, but 
is expected to improve in the near future, as many 
houses are needed. 

The members of the Baltimore (Md.) sash and door 
trade continue to report sufficient activity to make it 
by no means easy to take care of the business and 
delays in the filling of orders continue. It does not 
appear that the mills have made material progress in 
catching up with the inquiry, many of the plants still 
being obliged to refuse business that could be taker 
at very profitable margins, with the result that prog- 
ress on construction work halts. Some of the houses 
started last fall and under roof at time of the first 
snow, remain unfinished, chiefly because of the back- 
wardness of the millwork; and this state of affairs 
is likely to become even more pronounced with the 
great increase in construction that is taking place. 
Under the circumstances it is only natural that the 
range of prices should remain high and that prospects 
of decline should be dim. 


The sash and mill work plants of San Francisco 
(Calif.) are fairly busy, with good building prospects. 
Door factories in the Bay and Peninsula regions have 
plenty of business, with an increased demand for fir 
doors. Finished door factories connected with the 
white and sugar pine mills are running full and have 
a big demand. Sash and door cut stock is in heavy 
demand, with a comparatively small supply. There 
are no complaints as to cars. Pine box shook pro 
duction is light, with a shortage in box lumber. 
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LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Mareh 27.—Buying is still slow in this market. One 
of the dealers here when asked how much he was buy- 
ing replied that his present stock was enough to carry 
him for several months and that he was not staying 
out because of the market conditions now prevailing. 


Many of the dealers here have the same answer. They 
have bought ahead and are now receiving cars ordered 
many months ago. Many of these cars were bought at 
the low prices prevailing late in 1919 and seem to be 
very welcome now. 

Much comment has been made about the effect on 
this and other markets of the Weyerhaeuser state- 
ment. Before the statement was issued it seemed as 
tho anyone who had a car of lumber of almost any 
description would say, “I have a car of lumber,” and 
immediately buyers would begin a wild scramble to 
outbid one another. In the end the price would be 
boosted away up and a cry would be raised that whole- 
salers were lumber “barons” and robbers. One dealer 
said, “If some other really big concern would hand 
us another jolt like the Weyerhaeuser statement I be- 
lieve we at last would be brought to our feet and 
something like normal conditions might come again.” 
Others have been asked like questions and almost 
identical answers were given. 

The retail trade here is keeping up very well. Build- 
ing operations are booming and the yards here are 
busy sending lumber out as fast as their trucks will 
move it. Cargo is not moving into this market very 
fast, but rail shipments are steadily flowing into retail 
yards for local use. Builders do not seem to have any 
fear of high prices, for each succeeding month passes 
the record established by the previous month. March 
building so far exceeds building operations for Feb- 
ruary. 

Altho redwood is very scarce in this market, espe- 
cially redwood siding, one of the local yards recently 
made up a car of siding and shipped it on order to a 
customer in Texas. This shipment seems to be an 
extravagant one because of the shortage here. This 
market would greatly like to see redwood loosen up and 
again become staple and plentiful. 

Prices have not changed very much, varying per- 
haps from $1 to $2. The market at present is about 
$20 over Rail “B” list on common dimension and 
boards and from $55 to $60 over Rail “B” list on up- 
pers, the price depending largely on the kind of stock 
required and the specifications. Retail prices still 
keep at the high altitude. Retail list No. 23, issued 
Feb. 16, has remained in effect longer than any list 
issued for a long time. This list, in use at present, 
quotes rough dimension f.o.b. Los Angeles yards at 
about $60; flooring at $126; ceiling, 1x4, at $108; 
1x6, $112; clears, S4S, $105 for 1x3, ranging up to 
$110 for 1x12. These prices do not appear to have 
any chance of a decrease in the near future. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


March 27.—John C. Buchanan, president of the 
North Dnd Lumber Co., appealed to Tacoma lumber 
manufacturers for better cojperation at the regular 
weekly meeting of the Lumbermen’s Club of Tacoma 
which was held March 24 and at which he was the 
principal speaker. He warned his auditors that the 
present policy of indiscriminate price inflation could 
not continue without sooner or later precipitating a 
reaction. Frank W. Smith, sales manager of the Pa- 
cific States Lumber Co., also discussed the problem. 
Several other members of the club voiced their opin- 
ions on the matter but the meeting broke up with no 
definite action taken. 

Reorganization of the Young & Johnson Lumber Co., 
operating lumber and shingle mills at Kapowsin, has 
been completed. The firm name has been changed 
to A. C. Young (Inc.), and the capital stock of the 
company increased from $15,000 to $100,000. 

An investigation of the lumber industry in the Pa- 
cific Northwest is apparently under way by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. John J. McKeag, Federal 
trade commissioner, was in Tacoma last week and 
spent some time going over the accounts of a number 
of the larger local mills. Mr. McKeag declined to make 
any statement regarding the purpose of his investiga- 
tions, 

George S. Long, secretary of the Weyerhaeuser Tim- 
ber Co., has been named as a Tacoma representative 
to the National Foreign Trade conference which will 
be held at San Francisco in May. Mr. Long will ap- 
vear before the conference as a lumber expert. Tacoma 
will have ten delegates at the conference as experts 
in the different lines of business. 

_ Everett G. Griggs, president of the St. Paul & 
Tacoma Lumber Co., returned to Tacoma this week 
after a three weeks’ absence in California. Mr. 
Griggs declared that business prospects in the South 
are excellent and that the outlook for an increase in 
lumber exports is very good. The development of 
the export business was the principal reason for Mr. 
Griggs’ visit to California and he attended several 
important conferences of lumbermen and shippers on 
this matter, 

_ rhe F. L. Foss lumber mill at Loveland, near 
Tacoma, has been purchased by Damson, Smith & Mc- 
Elfresh, which firm has taken over the entire busi- 
ness. The mill has a capacity of about 25,000 feet 
a day. The price paid for the property was not an- 
nounced, 

E. H. Adams, who owns a timber stand of 3,000,000 
feet near Lake Offut, is constructing a spur track 
from the Beaver Creek Lumber Co.’s plant to his prop- 
ip Mr. Adams plans to begin logging operations 

once, 

The Foster Newbegin Co., organized by Walker Fos- 


ter and J. G. Newbegin, of Tacoma, plans the develop- 
ment of a new logging camp near Loveland where the 
company is the owner of a large tract of timber. 
Logging operations will be started as soon as a crew 
can be secured and the necessary preliminary work 
completed. 

Additional barge service for the “waterlocked” 
mills on upper Puget Sound will be provided by the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway. The new 
barge will give such mills the opportunity to load cars 
at their plants and do away with the necessity of 
transshipment. The new service will include the Shel- 
ton mills and several local plants, notably the Marine 
Lumber Co. and the Tidewater Lumber Co., will also 
benefit. 

L. J. Hardy, formerly owner of a general store at 
Elbe, has begun the construction of a lumber mill 
at Storm King, between Mineral and Morton. The 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway has estab- 
lished a station at the plant. The same railroad has 
also established a station at Tilton, where the Tilton 
Rivers Mill Co. is operating a lumber and shingle mill 
and where a thriving mill town has sprung up. C. A. 
Pangborn and L. J. Higgins are the owners of the 


lant. 
- SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


March 27.—The lumber market shows increased 
strength. Redwood and white and sugar pine are in 
good demand, with stocks low and badly broken. The 
Douglas fir situation is improving, after a period of 
small buying demand in California. The yards are 
doing a steady business and will find it necessary to 
come into the market to replenish their stocks. It 
looks as if the temporary depression in the California 
market is about ended. Some of the large buyers have 
resumed purchasing and some very large orders have 
been placed for yard stock during the last few days. 
There are numerous inquiries and wholesalers could 
sell a number of big orders if they wished to. While 
some of the small buyers have been disposed to wait 
for lower prices before stocking up, they have had to 
pay the market prices for their immediate needs. 

Transit cars are about cleaned up, eliminating one 
of ‘the bad features of the situation. The only weak 
points in the market at present are lath and shingles. 
Everybody that could get a supply of slabs started to 
making lath and the overproduction weakened the 
situation so that there is now no market. A number of 
orders that were placed at high prices have been can- 
celed. Sales have been made at $11, San Francisco, 
and lath are expected to go still lower. There is a 
heavy demand for piling for numerous water front im- 
provements. Local stocks are low and prices are 
high. 

On yard stock orders Douglas fir is about $39 to $40, 
base, San Francisco, Domestic Cargo List 7. Clears 
are about $45 over List 7 and in good demand. Ran- 
doms are being sold at these base prices. Cars are 
more plentiful and shipments are coming thru from 
the North in pretty good time. Vertical grain flooring 
is quoted at $55 to $60 over Rail List B, and ceiling 
at $45 over. 

Redwood stocks are low and badly broken and the 
mills are having some difficulty in taking care of their 
customers for their usual wants. The shortage of dry 
stuff has not been relieved. The demand continues 
to be active in both clear and commons. There is no 
increase in production and rain has slowed down log- 
ging operations. The labor supply has been a little 
short, with the higher wages paid in the North attract- 
ing the men from the redwood districts. 

White and sugar pine manufacturers are holding 
very firm on prices and see no reason for making reduc- 
tions, with a heavy demand and no unsold stocks to 
speak of. Snow which has fallen in the mountains 
during the last two weeks has delayed early resump- 
tion of logging operations. Some expect further de- 
lays, but it is hoped that the middle of April will see 
all of the California mills in operation. This means 
that new air dried stock will not be ready to ship 
until the middle of July. Kiln dried stock will be 
pretty well covered by orders on hand at most of the 
mills. 

Arthur Davies has returned from a trip to Plumas 
County, where he recently purchased the McAlpine 
and the Upkands tracts of timber amounting to a total 
of 16,500 acres. He announces that the Davies Lum- 
ber Corporation, with $500,000 paid up capital, will 
build a sawmill and box factory to operate during the 
coming summer on white and sugar pine timber. The 
equipment, which is now on the way, includes a single 
band saw and a resaw. The box factory will have a 
capacity of about 1,500,000 feet a month. Rights of 
way have been purchased thru the Sierra Valley for a 
railroad six mines in length which will tap the Western 
Pacific Railway west of Hawley. 

R. D. Baker, president of the Lassen Lumber & Box 
Co., has gone to Susanville in company with George 
N. Glass, the treasurer, who will remain in California 
untfl the sawmills start up for the season. A new car- 
riage is to be installed in the band mill and additional 
equipment in the circular mill. The box factory is run- 
ning, altho not at full capacity. Logging operations 
will be started shortly, and it is hoped that the saw- 
mills will be started by April 15. 

The sawmill of the Sacramento Timber & Box Co. 
at Pleasant Valley will begin sawing April 1. The 


mill has been undergoing extensive repairs and the 
capacity has been increased to 75,000 feet daily. 

H. B. Worden, vice president of the Redwood Manu- 
facturers’ Co., has returned from Phoenix, Ariz., where 
he signed the papers in connection with the contract 
for sixteen miles of 36- and 38-inch redwood stave pipe 
for the new city water system. 


It will require 2,500,- 
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Alexandria Cooperage & 
Lumber Company 


Alexandria, La. 
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Pole Stock 


Long and Short Leaf 


Yellow Pine in varied sizes 





Let us know your needs 
with the view of estab- 
lishing permanent sources 
of supply. 
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JACKSON, MISS. 
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I’m going after 
some more of 
that high grade 





Yellow Pine Lumber 


You'll say the same thing once you give 
us.a trial. Remember our specialties are: 


Barge, Car and Railroad Material 
up to 76 feet long. 


Daily Capacity, 100,000 Feet, 


Southern Lumber & 


Rough and Dressed 





Hillsdale, Timber Co. } 


Mississippi 
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Git Wain b 6% 
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YELLOW e 
pne Liimbers 
Both Long and Sloortleaf 


Poplar, Oak, Ash, Gum 


AND OTHER HARDWOODS 
Straight and Mixed Cars. 


Tims B. Quinn, sizes 

















Frank Spangler, ‘ssissieri 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


YELLOW PINE, CYPRESS, GUM 


AND OTHER SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 











The ERCANTILE 
LUMBER CO. 


JACKSON, MISS. 


Strictlya TRANSIT NoCompetitor to 
Yellow Pine Planing Mill the Wholesaler 


Can bore 134 or Zinch hole in square timber up to 22 feet in length. 











000 feet of lumber and 1,000 tons of steel bands to 
construct the pipe. The company will begin work on 
the pipe staves within thirty days and will start in- 
stalling the pipe about Sept. 1. The Redwood Manu- 
facturers’ plant at Pittsburg is running full. There 
is a steady flow of small tank business, but mining 
business is quiet. Some large oil tanks are being 
shipped to Louisiana. Among the contracts being filled 


‘are the following: Machine-banded pipe, ranging from 


22-inch down to 6-inch, for a mining company in the 
Dutch East Indies, price $1,000,000; a quantity of 
2-inch machine-banded pipe for use in central China; 
an order for 4,600 feet of machine-banded pipe, rang- 
ing from 20-inch down to 6-inch, for the Kimberley- 
Clark Co., Niagara Falls, for a mechanical plant. 

R. E. Danaher, general manager of the Michigan- 
California Lumber Co., who has returned from a trip 
to the mill at Pino Grande and the factories at Camino, 
reports heavy snow during the last week. He plans 
to begin operations for the season as soon as he can 
get men into the woods, probably about April 15. The 
mills and raifroad equipment have been repaired and 
about five miles of railroad will be built in the woods. 
It is hoped to cut about 25,000,000 feet of white and 
sugar pine this year. 

Considerable snow is reported in the woods of the 
Standard Lumber Co. at Standard and of the West 
Side Lumber Co., of Tuolumne. A number of other 
California mills report a good deal of snow, with pros- 
pects of, possibly, getting a later start for the new 
season than last year. The Algoma Lumber Co.’s mill, 
at Algoma, Ore., has started up under the supervision 
of E. J. Grant. 

The Red River Lumber Co., which operates its big 
mill at Westwood all the year around, has had rain 
and snow recently but not enough to interfere with 
operations. All the band saws are running and the two 
resaws, with a total output at the rate of about 14,- 
000,000 feet a month. Shipments are heavy and 
stocks are not accumulating. Four additional Mershan 
tandem twin bands have been ordered for the cutting 
up shop, which will enable more molding to be turned 
out. 

The Weed Lumber Co. is running full at Weed, the 
labor situation having improved since the influenza 
epidemic subsided. There was a fall of two feet of 
snow recently in the woods, but logging operations 
were only temporarily interfered with. Good ship- 
ments of lumber, sash and doors are being made to the 
eastern market. 

The C. & O. Lumber Co., this city, is running its 
fir mill at Brookings full blast and holding very firm 
on prices. Shipments are being made to the company’s 
new yard in Oakland, from which the valley trade will 
be supplied. A stock of 8,000,000 feet can be accom- 
modated there. A planing mill will be erected at the 
yard. 

R. O. Wilson, of the Fyfe-Wilson Lumber Co., on his 
recent trip to Los Angeles, found a good demand for 
redwood and cedar lumber. The market was firm on 
everything but fir. Altho dealers do not feel quite 
sure of the market, they are selling fir and paying 
a fair price for their present needs. This convinces 
him that within thirty days the market will be firm on 
all woods. Redwood shingles, in sympathy with 
cedars, are a little weak. He reports the Bayside 
mill well supplied with business but not selling far 
ahead. His company has a big demand for cedar lum- 
ber and ties and is operating the mill at Bandon, 
Ore., at full capacity. Plans are being made for a 
considerable increase in manufacturing capacity. The 
demand for cedar for storage battery separators has 
grown to large proportions. Plants in San Francisco 
and Berkeley are taking all they can get for this 
purpose. 

Charles R. McCormick, who has returned from a trip 
to southern California, after having visited his com- 
pany’s extensive yards in San Diego, reports business 
improving somewhat. After January and February, 
which were big months, things slowed up a little. 
Most of the yards are doing a good business and have 
light stocks. A good deal of building is being done. 
He looks for the market to become established at some- 
thing like present prices. 

J. E. Danaher, vice president of the Michigan-Cali- 
fornia Lumber Co., and president of the Booth-Kelly 
Lumber Co., who has been on the Coast since January, 
is spending a few days in the city. He considers the 
outlook very favorable for the white and sugar pine 
lumber business, 

Cc. Stowell Smith, secretary-manager of the Cali- 
fornia White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ <Associa- 
tion, left on March 25 for Weed and Klamath Falls. 
He will spend two weeks in visiting the mills in south- 
ern Oregon and northern California. 

Edward A. Christenson, of Sudden & Christenson, 
and of Christenson, Hanify & Weatherwax, this city, 
has returned from a trip to New York and Washing- 
ton, D. C. He is optimistic as to the outlook for 
shipping and lumber business. The mills and vessels 
in which his company is interested are keeping busy. 


ABERDEEN—HOQUIAM, WASH. 


March 27.—With ample rains the last month all 
logging streams, which were reported below normal in 
February, are now bank full and there is no longer 
fear of a log shortage on account of low water. The 
market continues about the same since last report, 
with indication of plenty of business as soon as the 
East recovers from the recent severe weather. Ship- 
ments have been fair, with no lack of cars. In fact, 
the railroads would like to see more business to take 
all cars which are offered. 

The shingle manufacturers and the shingle weavers, 
who agreed to arbitration for rearrangement of the 
scale, have reached an agreement which is satisfac- 
tory. The shingle weavers in a session here to con- 
sider the terms of the arbitration board found them 
satisfactory and the mills are operating, tho business 
is not up to expectations. 

The Hart-Wood Lumber Co., whose headquarters 


are at San Francisco, Calif., has contracted for an- 
other large lumber schooner to be built by the Mar. 
thews Bros. Co., of Hoquiam, tho the schooner wil! 
be built near Portland instead of at the Hoquiam 
yards, to save the expense of towage to Portland for 
machinery. The machinery is to be made and in- 
stalled at Portland. Mr. Hart, who was here recent!:, 
states that the new craft will cost about $300,000. 

There is a movement on foot here for the adoption 
of the daylight saving plan. Several lumber manu. 
facturing plants are recognizing the good of the sys- 
tem, much to the pleasure of their workmen. 

A. W. Middleton, president of the Anderson Middle- 
ton Lumber Co., has been in Portland on business. 


CENTRALIA, WASH. 


March 27.—Inquiries for cutting orders have becn 
more plentiful during the last week. Several of the 
railroads placed large timber and car material orders, 
and it is reported that this is just the beginning of 
their buying. Yard stock orders as well as inquiries 
for uppers are being booked at the old prices. With 
the opening of spring, business has picked up in the 
Great Lakes region. A number of the mills are ship- 
ping the timber orders and piling their yard stock 
until the demand for the latter is stronger and will 
thus gain on the underweights. Yard stock during 
the last six months has been shipped direct from the 
saw, and owing to the green condition very little 
underweight was realized. Shingles were weak during 
the early part of the week but strengthened again. 
The demand for lath has fallen off and the prices 
were the lowest obtained this winter. The log mar- 
ket did not change during the week. With the return 
of the railroads to private ownership the various 
freight solicitors are again calling on the lumber 
trade and now that the car supply is again normal 
they are stronger than ever in their request for busi- 
ness, and most of the roads have something to offer 
in the way of lumber orders as well as service. 

Jerry Peters, of Chehalis, has begun operating his 
shingle mill, just out of the city limits. 

John M. Kostiuk has installed a lath mill on Coal 
Creek, just west of Chehalis and near the Coal Creek 
Lumber Co.’s plant. 

The Thurston Shingle Co., of Tumwater, began 
operation this week. 

The Belmore Lumber Co., of Olympia, has com- 
pleted its new mill and is ready to commence opera- 


tion. 
MARSHFIELD, ORE. 


March 27.—Mill owners and employees who are mem- 
bers of the Loyal Legion of Loggers & Lumbermen 
have agreed upon a new plan of settling wage disputes 
and other matters which may come up between em- 
ployers and workmen. A committee of ten has been 
appointed, five operators and five men representing 
that many mills. Both sides have agreed to abide by 
the decision of this committee. At the first meeting 
of the committee it was decided to raise the wages for 
common labor to a minimum of $5.30 a day. It has 
been $4.80. This raise is only for common labor and 
does not apply to the scale for skilled workers, but 
that feature will be taken up later. 

The Buehner Lumber Co. has announced to other 
logging operators that the charge for meals in its 
camps will be raised from 35 cents to 50 cents and a 
raise in wages will be made sufficient to cover the 
raise in meals. This arrangement will place the scale 
the same as on Columbia River and Grays Harbor, 
heretofore the board in the camps here having been 
45 cents a day less than in the North and the pay 
slightly less. It is likely that the same plan will be 
followed by the other logging companies, so the scale 
for Coos County will be uniform with that of other 
Coast points. 

The Tahkenitch Lumber Co., in which Astoria busi- 
ness men are interested and which recently bought 8 
large tract of timber from Adelsperger and Conrad on 
Lake Tahkenitch, is starting a logging camp at Kroll, 
a station seven miles north of Reedsport on the Soutb- 
ern Pacific line. Logs will be shipped by rail to the 
Coquille Lumber Mills Co., of Coquille. It expects 
to furnish this mill 100,000 feet of logs a day when 
the camp starts actual operations in about sixty days. 
When a sufficient tract of land near the railroad has 
been cleared of timber it is the intention of the com- 
pany next year to erect a lumber mill. 

The logging camp of Sturdevant & Craine on the 
Coquille River, which has been operated for a number 
of years, will be closed in about a month, the con- 
tract for taking out logs in that locality having been 
completed. Mr. Craine, who is one of the old loggers 
of the county, will retire from the business and devote 
his time entirely to a large ranch which he owns. The 
machinery will be moved to the William Howell camp, 
which is being started near Coquille and where logs 
will be taken out for the Prosper Mill Co., near 
Bandon. 

Work will be started at once on the construction of 
the Coos Veneer & Box Co., which has been organized 
largely by local capital. A plant will be erected on 
property adjoining the veneer factory owned by C. A. 
Smith and his sons. About fifty persons will be em- 
ployed and the plant is expected to be in operation 
early in the summer. 

The lumber industry of Reedsport on the lower 
Umpqua River entered upon a new epoch this week 
when the auxiliary schooner Ruby came into the harbor 
to load 350,000 feet of lumber at the mill of C. McC. 
Johnson. Soundings on the bar showed 19 feet of 
water at the most shallow point and with this condi- 
tion of the bar a larger vessel has been secured, which 
will make the port next week. The four mills at 
Reedsport and one at Gardiner opposite have been en- 
tirely dependent upon rail shipments. Many years 
ago vessels took lumber from Gardiner, but water ship- 
ping in recent years was not certain until the jetty 
was built at the entrance of the river. 

A new lumber company which is being incorporated 
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by Charles Hall, J. B. Montgomery, A. Y. Myers and 
ren S. Fisher will build a lumber mill in Marshfield 
and cut lomber for the local trade especially, main- 
taining a local lumber yard. The company will soon 
iefermine upon one of two sites under option. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


March 27.—The Bellingham city council this week 
rejected a proposal that this city adopt a daylight 
:ving scheme favored and initiated by shop commit- 
cemen of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills. The 
vote was two for and five against. 

The Skykomish shingle mill of the Bloedel Donovan 
umber Mills resumed operation a few days ago after 
four months’ idleness. The sawmill there will begin 

running about March 29. When it is operating every 
one of the company’s plants and camps will be cutting. 

Two more truck logging operations are in sight for 
Whatcom County, but plans have not proceeded far 
enough for publication of details. Several projects 
of this nature are expected in the next year or two, 
it having been proved that trucks are well adapted for 
operation in small tracts of timber. 

A “safety first” week probably will be observed 
in Bellingham in’ April. The police will codperate in 
this with the Bellingham safety council. A carefully 
worked out program will be adopted and the public 
will be apprised daily of the number of accidents 
during that period. 

Thomas R,. Earles, president of the Earles Lumber 
& Shingle Co., is at his office again after being con- 
fined for more than two weeks in a local hospital. 

Employees and officials of the Bloedel Donovan 
Lumber Mills this week helped Mr. and Mrs. J. E. 
Frost celebrate their fiftieth wedding anniversary. 
Mr. Frost is employed in the company’s planing de 
partment and his son, F. E. Frost, is treasurer of 
the company. Mr. and Mrs. Frost were married in 
1870 at La Motte, Iowa, and have lived in this county 


since 1908. \ 
EVERETT, WASH. 


March 27.—With April 1 a vast majority of the 
shingle mills of the Northwest will begin packing their 
output in bundles covering the “square” of roof, 
thereby cenforming to the basis of measurement 
utilized by the makers of patent roofing. Several weeks 
ago an association of shingle mill owners began such 
packing, and reports from the field show that in some 
localities the change is accepted with eagerness, while 
in others there fs heard a pronounced protest against 
the innovation. While the change has been long advo- 
cated, it ts pointed out by shingle men, this is the first 
nearly concerted attempt to bring it about, and several 
weeks, possibly months, may pass ere the success or 
failure of the change can be determined. 

Shingle prices here, which had been unsettled and 
shaky for two preceding weeks, showed a disposition 
to go to higher levels this week, and the slackened 
demand revived. On the other hand lumber prices, 
which had recently slumped a bit and then hardened, 
showed a tendency to soften, but not to such an extent 
as to cause any alarm. The car situation was not 
quite so rosy this week as last, but millmen were able 
to keep going and conditions were so much better 
than those of six weeks ago that there was little 
disposition to complain. 

Water shipments from Everett this week, all coast- 
wise, were restricted. 

For foreign dispatch the sailing vessels Makaweli 
and George Billings, loading at the Weyerhaeuser 
plant, will complete cargo this week and depart to 
Australia. At the Clark-Nickerson plant the barken- 
tine Belfast is loading, but will not get away until 
about April 15, when the Grace & Co. steamer Santa 
Alicia will take the vessel in tow, to pull the wind- 
jammer all the way to the west coast of South America. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


March 27.—In about sixty days from now the new 
mill of the Cobbs & Mitchell Lumber Co. at the west- 
ern terminus of the Valley & Siletz Railroad will be 

dy for operation. The mill will have a capacity of 
200,000 feet in eight hours and two hundred men will 

employed. Electric power, generated by steam, will 
he used thruout the plant. The Cobbs & Mitchell Co. 
vas organised recently with a capital of $1,000,000, 
ud besides the new mill now under construction has 
«ken over the property of the Siletz Lumber & Log- 
cing Co. Officers of the new company are F. J. Cobbs, 
president; Charles T. Mitchell, first vice president ; 

N. Huggins, second vice president ; and A. C. Marsh, 

retary. Messrs. Cobbs and Mitchell are heavily 

terested in lumber operations at Cadillac, Mich. Sev- 
rol years ago they purchased a large tract of timber 
the Siletz basin in Polk and Lincoln counties. The 
Valley & Siletz Railroad, extending forty miles west- 
verd from Independence, taps the tract and, accord- 
‘neg to tentative plans, will eventually be extended down 
western slope of the Coast range to tidewater, 

n the mill will have access both to nearby port 
cilities and rail transportation facilities by reason 

i the Valley & Siletz having direct connection with 

« Southern Pacifie at Independence. A townsite has 

‘n laid out at the western terminus of the new road 
and it will probably be named Cadillac. 

Charles 8. Howard, of San Francisco, has purchased 
he property of the Clatsop County Lumber Co., con- 
isting of a 18-acre site and mill at Astoria and 950 

res of timber in the Lewis and Clark River district. 
lem W. Rogers, of San Francisco, has been associated 

“ith Mr. Howard in the operation of the mill the last 
taree years and has disposed of his interests to his 
Partner, There will be no change in the management 
ci the concern. The mill is now cutting about 90,000 
feet of lumber a year and the capacity will be in- 
creased to 120,000 feet... 

A heavy fall of snow was reported from the Coast 

Tange Thursday, and as a result logging camps at the 
Summit om the Tillamook line of the Southern Pacific 


have had to close down. This affects the large opera- 
tions of C. H. Wheeler at Cochran, who has been sup- 
plying mills in Portland nearly all winter from the 
camps, which resumed operations soon after the holi- 
day shutdown because of the mild weather. 

The Wallowa Lumber Co. has purchased large tracts 
of timber in the La Grande district on Bear Creek from 
J. B. and Giles Glass. The company has also acquired 
possession of the McCully tract of timber, the ex- 
tensive holdings of Dr. Whiting and extensive tracts 
formerly owned by the Wallowa Valley Timber Co. 

Alvin Tracy Simonds, president of the Simonds 
Manufacturing Co., was in Portland this week, guest 
of Henry A. Sargent, vice president of the company 
and manager of its affairs here. Mr. Simonds is on a 
tour of inspection of the company’s branches on the 
Pacific coast. This was his first trip to Portland in 
six years. 

Six million feet of fir and cedar are to be sold by the 
Forest Service. The timber is located south of Re 
serve in the Cascade national forest, on Bed Rock 
Creek. The minimum price is $1.85 a thousand feet 
for fir and cedar and 50 cents for other wood. Bids 
will be received at the Portland office. 


_ BEND, ORE. 


March 27.—It is announced that the Brooks- 
Scanlon Lumber Co. will increase the output of its 
mill 50 percent on April 1 by adding a third shift. 
This will mean the addition of an entire new crew 
and the speeding up of other departments, including 
the logging, to provide logs in proportion to the in- 
creased production. For this purpose a new camp will 
be started in the woods. The third shift will take 
up all of the time of the mill’s operation, so a twenty 
minute lunch period on the company’s time will be 
allowed on each shift, making the actual working time 
of each shift, seven hours and forty minutes. 

The Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Co. thru manager J. P. 
Keyes, has announced that all its employees who are 
not American citizens are requested to take immediate 
steps to become citizens. Assistance will be tendered 
all those needing help in making out their application 
blanks for citizenship, and after allowing a reasonable 
time for all alien employees to make application, those 
not doing so will not be employed by the company, and 
foremen and timekeepers are instructed to look care- 
fully into this matter. This is in line with the action 
taken recently by the Loyal Legion local at one of 
the camps with the Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Co., re- 
questing the company to take this stand. 

While T. A. McCann was recently in Portland he 
was presented with a citation from the War Depart- 
ment for the codperation of the Shevlin-Hixon Co., of 
Bend, of which he is manager, during the war, with 
the construction division of the Army in the delivery 
of war supplies. This concern is said to be the only 
one in the Northwest so honored. Mr. McCann is also 
president of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

The many friends of Harry K. Brooks, secretary 
and sales manager of the Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Co., 
are pleased to learn that his wife, who some weeks 
ago went to Philadelphia for an operation on her eyes, 
is reeovering from the operation which has restored 
the sight to one eye, with which she has been unable 
to see for three years. The sight of this eye is now 
much better than that of the other one. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


March 27.—If the average wholesaler were to gage 
the fir market he would call it soft and shot full of 
holes; if the average manufacturer were to give his 
opinion he would very likely point out that stepping 
is still on the century mark, with sales during the 
week at $100 and would say that while orders have 
been reduced the mills are not selling for less. Aver- 
aging the two opinions, the true verdict seems to be 
that the industry is relaxing thru a season of en- 
forced quiet. The Weyerhaeuser holt has not yet 
entirely shot its strength; and there are prophets to 
be found, plenty of them, who are keen to predict 
that the market will yet stabilize on a level close to 
the Weyerhaeuser base. 

A number of reports were circulated yesterday to 
the effect that some of the large fir mills were going 
to the Weyerhaeuser prices, but this morning are 
found to be incorrect. The wholesaler has found the 
transit business under the ban for the time being 
thru a widespread tendency to check speculation in 
lumber; and the manufacturer is beginning to feel 
the serious effect of the heavy storms which ten days 
ago began to tie up and blockade consuming territory. 
Thruout fir producing regions, the net result is an 
appreciable accumulation of cars. There are now 
more empties in sight that at any time since the be- 
ginning of the transportation famine induced by the 
war. It must not be understood that the number of 
ears assigned to this region has increased; but it 1s 
certainly true that a smaller number is “working,” 
for the moment at least. In this momentary and 
microscopic surplus there is a suggestion of the factor, 
which, it has been said, would control fir prices—that 
is, ability to deliver; but so far it has not created a 
ripple. While wholesaiers find that business has 
literally gone to the dogs, the manufacturers catch 
a roseate gleam of light in the positive, constructive 
attitude of financial interests toward legitimate enter- 
prises. Money is easier. The speculator has been 
successfully “blackjacked.” There is plenty of backing 
for a countrywide building program, which ought 
pretty soon to begin to cope with the acute housing 
needs. All in all, there is ample ground for a belief 
that when the consumers begin to buy they will buy 
rapidly and that the present interval of idleness and 
waiting will be supplanted by a period-of intense bulld- 
ing activity. Meanwhile, the fir mills are receiving 
few orders and are cutting almost to normal—which 
means that they are piling high priced stock. 

John D. Collins, president of the John D. Collins 
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BAND SAWN 


Hardwood Lumber 


Plain Oak, Tough 
White Cane Ash, 
Red and Sap Gum, 
Soft Elm and 
Red Cypress. 


Climax Lumber Company 


J. W. O'Shaughnessy, New Orl La. 


anager. 





 Sanford- Bodge 
Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


Yellow Pine Lumber 


Send us your inquires and offers of stock, 


Buffalo, N. Y. 515 Whitney Central Bank Bldg. 
Columbus, Ohio New Orleans, La. us 


Lucas E. Moore Stave Co. 


Manufacturer of all kinds 


Hardwood Lumbe 


Mills at Sales Office, 
Mobile, Ala. New Orleans, La. 





F. L. Sanford 
C. W. Bodge 
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Manufacturers of 


Shortleaf Yellow Pine 


CYPRESS and HARDWOODS 








i. L. Weaver S. P. Weaver 


WEAVER BROTHERS 


Manufacturers of 


Long and Shortleaf Southern Pine 


General Office, SHREVEPORT, EA. 


YELLOW PINE ~ onc car ) 
Yard Stock 


ae Poitevent & Favre 
ander’ Lumber Co. _pimeasion to Finish 
Branch Office, NEW ORLEANS, 606-7 L. & L. & G. Building} 




















A hundred humorous 
rose fables about the 
umber business, each with 

a helpful and unforget- 

able moral. By Dou 

Malloch, the Aesop of the 

lumber industry. Ought 

to be in every lumber- 
man’s library. $1 postpaid. 

Address 


American Lumberman 
G1 S. Dearborn St. Chicage 








VALUE VS. CHEAPNESS 

You can buy a tally card for a penny or two, while the 
“Climax’” tally book costs $1.00 a copy or 6 for $5.50, yet 
thousands of them are sold and hardwood men who once use 
them, always get them. Why? Because they are the best. 
For sample pages and description address 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publishers, Manhattan Bidg., 
481 South Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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but we doit with modern facilities. That’sthe 
reason exacting buyers send us their orders for 


N.C. PINE 


Flooring, Ceiling, Roofing, Long and 
Shortleaf Yellow Pine, rough or dressed 


dé Car and Cargo Shipments. 
° Times Dispatch Bldg. 
Ellington & Guy, Inc., ‘RicumonD. VA’ 











R. G. White, Sales Mgr. 


A. T. Baker, Pres. and Treas. 
The Branning Manufacturing Co. 
Manufacturers of 


ligt C. PINE CYPRESS 
GUM 


Kiln Dried, Dressed 
and Rough 
i Wellington & Powellsville R. R. Co., Windsor, N, C. Edenton 
Planing Mills, Cap. 100,000 per day. Saw Mills:—Edenton, 
N. C., Columbia, N. C., Ahoski, N.C. Cap. 140,000 per day. 


General Office, EDENTON, N.C. 

















Yellow Pine 


Timbers, Lumber 
Lath and Shingles 


For our high grade dressed stock— 
‘*‘ASK THE WHOLESALER ’’ 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 


CENTURY, FLORIDA 
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Cummer Cypress Company 








Mills: Jack 





» Fla. 


ville and S 
Cypress LUMBER 


Shingles and Lath 


Sales Office, 280 Madison Avenue, 











New York City 








| The Milton Lumber Co. | 


Milton, Wholesale Dealers in Long and Short Leaf 
Florida sa 
shingtes» V@llow Pine Lumber 


straight or 
mixed cars. 


and Piling up to 100 feet 








Every Lumberman 
Should Have This Book 


**Tote-road:and Trail,”* 
the new volume of verse by Mr. ~ 
now y for deliv- 

ery, is the most important and 
entertaining that has come 
from his pen. It representsthe 
ripegeniusof nearlyforty years’ 
association, as boy and man, 
with the lumber business. It 
assembles in a single volume 
the best that he has written 
hitherto unpublished in book 
form. . 

No book of verse will afford 
a lumberman or logger greater 
joy,orserve as a more welcome 
gift to his friend. 
*Tote-road and Trail*’ 











TOTE-ROAD 
AND TRAIL 


UM tet 
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R UCLAS 

‘i gern has been printed in the manner 
of which it is worthy; bound in 
cloth, gold stamped, and with gilt top. The illustrations are 
in full color, from a series of oil paintings by Oliver Kemp, the 
New York artist. Sent, postpaid, for $1.25. 
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Lumber Co., Seattle, reports an easing up in the 
volume of orders coming in lately, which he attributes 
to the gradual adjustment that is going on thruout 
the country and which is serving to check the upward 
trend of prices in all commodities. He feels that 
buyers are holding off because building has been 
checked by high prices of everything that goes into 
building, of which lumber is a small part, and that 
until the prospective buyers are convinced that a 
cheaper time is not coming or until they find they 
can not wait longer for the improvement there will 
not be a rush of buying. Mr. Collins, who is one of 
the old time lumber salesmen and wholesalers of west 
Coast products, believes that in a few weeks price and 
demand will become adjusted and there will be a good 
volume of business. 

Ed R. Hogg, manager of the Atlas Lumber Co., 
Seattle, with mills at McMurray, north of Seattle, 
states that manufacturing operations continue un- 
abated but that cars the last week have been more 
searce than ever along the Northern Pacific north of 
Seattle. Mr. Hogg attributes the lull recently in the 
demand from the East to the effect of the Weyer- 
haeuser announcement of a month ago and also to the 
heavy storms all over the middle West and East. 
Naturally, with blizzards, cold weather and wind 
storms prevailing thruout the buying area of the 
country, dealers would not be placing as large orders 
as usual for building materials. Mr. Hogg expects 
a gradual return to a normal demand for west Coast 
lumber within the next few weeks based on the ex- 
traordinary need for housing facilities in every large 
community and most of the smaller thruout the east- 
ern country. Reports from New York that arrange- 
ments are being made to finance the building of $100,- 
000,000 worth of homes and movements of a similar 
nature in Chicago, Detroit and other large cities, lead 
him to believe that the demand for lumber will con- 
tinue strong thruout the year. 


A notable shifting of shingle experts has occurred 
during the month, as a result of which C. E. Frost, 
who was formerly head of the shingle department of 
the J. E. Morris Lumber Co., has become head of the 
shingle department of Carsten & Karles. His place 
with the J. E. Morris Lumber Co. has been taken over 
by A. L. Hamilton, who was formerly sales manager 
of the Two Lakes Mill Co. Ralph R. Byers, who was 
with Carstens & Earles, has become manager of the 
shingle department of the Wagner Lumber & Shingle 
Co. Mr. Frost is known to readers of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN as author of “Rustic Philosophy,” a 
shingle poem. 

James G. Wallace, of the Wallace-Ballord Lumber 
Co., Minneapolis, is spending some time in Seattle at 
the company’s western office. Mr. Wallace was in 
southern California a couple of months to avoid the 
extreme cold winter in Minneapolis and is now on his 
way home. 

Allan H. Daugharty, general manager of the Ocean 
Lumber Co., with headquarters at San Francisco, vis- 
ited James Jennings, manager of the company’s Seattle 
office, last week. For years Mr. Daugharty made his 
home in Seattle, moving to San Francisco only a few 
months ago. 

Lyle D. Carpenter, president of the L. D. Carpenter 
Lumber Co. Seattle, a wholesale and manufacturing 
concern, is optimistic as to the immediate future of 
business. He predicts a gradual return to a strong 
market when the season advances and the weather 
permits of building development. The absorption of 
transits now on the rails will aid in steadying the 
market. Mr. Carpenter is not a believer in the transit 
business and thinks the market would be much better 
without it. 

Frank A. Vanderlip, who will be the guest of the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association in Seattle April 
8, is on his way to Tokyo, Japan. His party includes 
Seymour L. Cromwell, president of the New York 
Stock Exchange; Henry W. Taft, lawyer; Julian 
Street, writer; Lewis L. Clarke, president of the 
American Exchange Bank of New York: Dr. Jacob 
Gould Schurman, president of Cornell University ; 
George Eastman, kodak manufacturer; Lyman J. Gage, 
former secretary of the treasury; J. Lionberger, and 
H. E. Benedict, Mr. Vanderlip’s secretary. 

Fred M. Belden, with the L. D. Carpenter Lumber 
Co., left last night for the Atlantic coast. He will 
be gone six weeks and will make a thoro study of 
lumber conditions in all the principal American cities 
in the middle West and East. 

The firming-up tendency of Pacific freights is shown 
in the current circular of the Shipowners’ Association, 
which places the lumber rate from Puget Sound to 
the Hawaiian Islands at $18 to $20 a thousand. The 
previous figure was $18 flat. All other rates are un- 
changed. 

Edward H. Shafer, manager of the Oregon-Wash- 
ington Lumber & Manufacturing Co., will return home 
early next month from an extended business tour of 
the Atlantic seaboard. 


KALISPELL, MONT. 


March 27.—With the coming of spring Montana’s 
sawmills are beginning to operate. The Eureka Lum- 
ber Co. is running at full capacity, day shift, as are 
the Baird-Harper Lumber Co., the Montana Western 
Lumber Co. and the Columbia Falls company. The J. 
Neils Lumber Co. and the Somers Lumber Co. will 
start operations very shortly. The demand for lum- 
ber continues good and with the assurance that Mon- 
tana will have a good crop this year it looks as tho 
things will soon hum in this State. 

L. V. Dunham, of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, of Chicago, is in Montana looking 
up statistics on the expected expansion of the different 
mills in the next few years and calling on the principal 
operators. 

Julius Neils, head of the J. Neils Lumber Co., ar- 
rived in Libby recently from Cass Lake, Minn. He is 


visiting his sons and looking over the mill at that 
place. 

C. B. March, manager of the M & H Lumber Co., 
of this city, is on a business trip to Minneapolis this 


week. 
TORONTO, ONT. 


March 29.—A number of Canadian wholesale lumber 
dealers took part in the deliberations of the National 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association held at Wasb- 
ington, D. C., last week, the contingent including C. W. 
Wilkinson, H. G. McDermaid and Oscar Thompson, of 
the Union Lumber Co. (Ltd.), Toronto; J. C. Scofield, 
of the Windsor Lumber Co., Windsor, Ont.; W: G. 
Power, Frank Power and Thomas McCarron, of the 
River Ouelle Pulp & Lumber Co., St. Pacome, P. Q.; 
H. J. Terry, of Terry & Gordon (Ltd.), Toronto; Dan 
McLachlin, of McLachlin Bros., Arnprior, Ont., presi- 
dent of the Canadian Lumbermen’s Association ; E. H. 
Lemay, Montreal, P. Q.; Gordon Edwards, of W. C. 
Edwards & Co. (Ltd.), Ottawa; Frank Hawkins, secre- 
tary of the Canadian Lumbermen’s Association, Ot- 
tawa; R. F. Blair, Blair & Rolland, Montreal, P. Q., 
and Horace Boultbee, Toronto, secretary of the Whole- 
sale Lumber Dealers’ Association (Inc.). 

C. J. Brooks, formerly eastern Canada representative 
at Toronto for the Vancouver Lumber Co., who re- 
cently returned to Vancouver to enter the service of 
the E. C. Walsh Lumber Co., is back again in Toronto 
as eastern sales representative for Timms, Phillips & 
Co., Vancouver, B. C. 


VANCOUVER, B. C. 


March 27.—A Kootenay lumber manufacturer from 
Nelson reports that activity is general in the industry 
thruout the eastern part of the Province. The out- 
look is that this year there will be no idle plants in 
that district, for everything is being looked up and if 
at all in shape is being overhauled for operation. 
This is particularly the case along the Great Northern 
running south out of Nelson to the international 
boundary. It is doubtful if this line ever turned 
any profit since the time it was built twenty-five years 
ago or more, when the Kootenay was in the throes of 
its opening boom. This year, however, the officials 
at Nelson are sanguine of making a showing, for there 
will be twenty-five or thirty mill plants and pole camps 
at work, which will mean many shipments. These 
include both large and small, but every siding will 
have its operator. 

With the high price of lumber, consequent on the 
high cost of labor and materials, the charge was made 
in the legislature this week that the people of British 
Columbia were in the hands of a combine controlled in 
Oregon and Washington. It was declared that a 
working man’s home, simple in construction, costs 
$2,500 to build, while to lay one thousand feet of floor- 
ing, with nails and labor, cost $100; and that the 
soldier sawmill put in by the Government at Creston, 
B. C., was producing lumber for $15 a thousand, com- 
pared with $40 asked by the mills. The speaker in- 
stanced the fact that six thousand cars of lumber had 
been shipped into the United States during the last 
four months, while here it was next to impossible to 
get it. He expressed the opinion that too much con- 
sideration had been given the lumber manufacturers 
because of their plea of hard times and charged them 
with making excessive profits and forcing up the cost 
of living. 

Another matter before the legislature which occa- 
sioned considerable discussion was the proposal of the 
Government to permit the export of logs for a period 
of ten years under permission from the lieutenant 
governor in council upon such terms and conditions 
as he saw fit. It was explained that at present export 
was allowed under discrimination, and while the log- 
gers wanted an indefinite term the Government agreed 
to make it for ten years. This law is to allow prompt 
export of logs that can not be disposed of here and for 
which there may be a market across the line. During 
the last year, while 31,000,000 feet of logs from Crown 
land was available for export, only 11,000.000 feet 
had been allowed to be exported. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


March 30.—While there isn’t much yet in the devel- 
opment of the building situation to justify it, the 
lumber trade here is wearing a much more optimistic 
air than for some time, and with the arrival of some 
real spring weather there also has come a strong ex- 
pectation of a considerable improvement in business. 
Recent reports of great damage to wheat in the coun- 
try because of the dry winter and high winds have 
been followed by reports that the general rains over 
the Southwest last week have repaired all the damage 
and that the wheat is now in fine condition. Some 
plowing is now under way and planting will be gen 
eral in a week or so. Farm labor is scarce, but 
the great increase in the number of tractors and 
trucks in the country is compensating for that in 
some degree. There is now plenty of water for oil 
field development and there is expected to be an in- 
creased demand for lumber from the oil towns. 

Al J. Duensing, of the Duensing Lumber Co., Con- 
cordia, Mo., and W. L. McLaughlin have formed & 
partnership and bought out the Chapin & Lowery 
Lumber Co., which for several years has represented 8 
number of southern pine mills here. The new company 
occupies the Chapin & Lowery offices in the R. A. 
Long Building. Mr. McLaughlin formerly was con- 
nected with the Chapin & Lowery company. Mr. 
Chapin for several years has been connected with the 
creosoted products department of the Long-Bell Lum- 
ber Co. 

Bert West, of West & Duffy, Spokane, was a visitor 
last week to local lumber offices. 

R. H. Van Doren, sales manager of the Jamison 
Lumber & Shingle Co., announces the appointment of 
H. W. Spink, of Wichita, Kan., as assistant sales man- 
ager. Mr. Spink was formerly with the Arkansas 


Valley Lumber Co. 
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LAUREL, MISS. — 


March 29.—One manager of a large local manufac- 
turing concern recently characterized the southern 
pine market as being ‘on the fence,” while another 
said “weak and spotty.” Others are quite optimistic 
and look to the underlying conditions to maintain 
prices. As a matter of fact there has been no ap- 
preciable decline as yet. No. 2 boards are bringing 
$62.50 to $65 f.0.b. the Coast, and producers are re- 
porting very good average prices to date, running all 
the way from $45 to $60 a thousand, even tho in some 
instances more than the ordinary amount of low grade 
stock was included. These averages, with the ordi- 
nary operating expenses, should show a handsome 
profit. Owing to accumulation the price of lath has 
declined noticeably, No. 1 selling at $15.50 and No. 2 
at $13.50. 

It is quite generally understood that while in this 
district of the South there has been considerable ac- 
cumulation of stocks, west of the river and in the 
southeastern territory mills have been shipping prac- 
tically their entire cut. Apparently the lull in demand 
and slight decline in prices has been more noticeable 
with the interior market than with export. Some 
very nice business, consisting of several cargoes of 
No. 2 boards, has recently been booked, and so far as 
export is concerned the demand is excellent and prices 
are high. The local millmen at present are “resting 
on their oars,” so to speak. The principal producers 
believe that accumulations of stocks due to car short- 
age will eventually stimulate buying, as good full 
stocks are surely an asset. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


March 29.—Tho there was an improvement in the 
weather last week, the condition of the woods makes 
logging difficult. A great many of the mills have 
had to close down for short periods awaiting the 
arrival of supplies, among them the Powell Lumber 
Co., of Lake Charles, 

The demand for all grades of lumber continues 
good. The export demand is showing signs of strength- 
ening and indications are that a great deal of timber 
will be moved to foreign markets in the near future. 
The Long-Bell Lumber Co. recently made a large ship- 
ment to Fleetwood, England, on the steamer Flotilla 
out of the port of Beaumont, Tex. 

In spite of the complaint against high lumber prices, 
the belief prevails that there will be no material de- 
crease for some time, and that even tho a decline 
comes it will not be serious. As a consequence an un- 
usual amount of building is taking place in this vicin- 
ity, more than for any similar period during the last 
decade, nor is the activity confined to business enter- 
prises, for there are more homes going up now than 
there were during the prewar days of lower prices. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


March 27.—The North Carolina pine market was 
a little quiet during the last week due to several 
canses, the major one being embargoes in the North 
and South. The Atlantic Coast Line and Southern 
Railways have been embargoed both locally and beyond 
for the last week but hope is held out that these 
embargoes will be lifted early next week. New York 
City, Jersey City and Brooklyn are still tied up and 
the New Haven embargo has not yet been lifted, altho 
that is expected every day now. Buyers are averse 
to placing orders for stock if they can not figure just 
when it will be delivered to them. For that reason 
many are off the market; on the other hand the 
millmen will not consider further business unless 
to “open” territory. 

Reports from the North say that buying is a little 
dull right now, and the same is reported from central 
Pennsylvania. It is said some building projects have 
heen withdrawn because of high prices of material. 
While sales of No. 2&better 4/4 edge and other good 
rough lumber have been lighter during the week, it 
appears that the mills have been able to maintain 
recent advances made, altho no further advances were 
noted during the week. The number of inquiries for 
<ood lumber is smaller but sufficient to keep the mills 
cleaned up of this stock. It is freely predicted that 
with better weather in the North and East a much 
larger demand for this sort of building lumber will 
develop, 

There has been a much better demand for 4/4 edge 
box, and several large sales have been made of both 

ir and kiln dried stock. A great many inquiries are 
received from the New York and New Jersey sections 
for this stock, D2S, which is undoubtedly for building 
purposes. Some box men are willing to buy right 
now, but ean not place orders because of existing 
embargoes. There is little complaint heard from 
hem as to the price of $45, Norfolk, for 4/4 edge 
hox, and many mills are willing to sell on this basis 
rom sixty to ninety days ahead, after which time the 
price will be advanced. 

The supply of edge box and stock box is small as 

ympared with normal and as production at the mills 
is still below 60 percent, any accumulation that might 
develop will not be very large within the next month 
or two. There is still a brisk demand for 4/4 edge 
culls and red heart, some rather large inquiries being 
for delivery within a 90-day period, but these are not 
looked on with favor. Further advance in quotations 
has been noted on this item. The lowly cull red heart 
1S very popular right now and hard to obtain. Prices 
are still advancing. There is also a good demand for 
box bark strips, especially dressed, but many mills are 
not in position to consider this business because their 
Pianing mills have sufficient to keep them busy for 
Some time. Rough strips are scarce and further ad- 
vances in price will soon be in effect. Sales of dressed 
Stock during the last week were slightly smaller than 
the week previous, altho an increase was noted in 
roofers. Yards in the North and East are buying very 
cautiously, due to continuance of bad weather and 
embargoes, and hoping all the time for the market 


to drop. Norfolk yards are enjoying a good business 
altho building during March has not been as large as 
expected, because of money shortage. Yards in North 
and South Carolina say they have sufficient stock 
for immediate needs and will wait a while before plac- 
ing further orders. In fact, retail yards are buying 
only the essentials. Prices of dressed lumber obtained 
during the week were slightly higher than during the 
week previous. 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


March 29.—The demand has been a little more favor- 
able during the last week but not nearly as heavy as it 
was a few weeks ago. Some items continue to show 
declines in price, but there has been no effort on the 
part of the mill operators to cut prices in order to get 
business, as most of them are still fairly well loaded 
up with orders, and with the present cost of manu- 
facture they will be unable to sell their output at a 
price very much under the general average at present. 
The items showing the heaviest decline are those 
mostly of the higher grades, into which only a small 
percentage of their cut goes. Car material and all 
kinds of fresh cutting are holding their prices. The 
lath market is still satisfactory, altho the output of 
lath. will probably be considerably larger within the 
next few months, as a number of new mills will be in 
operation. The car supply continues very bad. Mills 
at some points are having to close down part of 
the time waiting for cars. The weather is still un- 
favorable for full operations and the small mills 
especially are far behind on their output. 


HOUSTON, TEX. 


March 29.—Prominently notable features of this 
lumber center during the week just ended have been 
a temporary but by no means uniform or marked soft- 
ening tone of prices and a decided lessening of retail 
inquiry in the face of active building thruout this 
section. The prime influence of both features is a 
belief, more or less general, or a hope, of retailers 
and other consumers that advices from the west Coast 
manufacturers presage a radical price reduction here 
in the not distant future. As a result of that im- 
pression retail demand, except for urgent necessities, 
has practically ceased to be for the time being. Pro- 
ducers and wholesalers discount the western threat, 
ascribing it to a motive other than appears on its face 
and is accepted hopefully by retailers, but the effect 
on their demand is not to be discounted; it is un- 
mistakably in evidence. 

Prices reflect sympathy with the decreased retail 
demand. A composite of quotations shows B&better 
finish $5 off the peak of recent prices, and flooring sell- 
ing on a basis of about $100. Drop siding and ceiling 
are lower by $3 to $5, with grades intermediate 
between the highest priced items and, say, No. 
boards correspondingly depressed—a situation that is 
not expected to last. What is possibly the largest 
retail yard in Houston reported on Wednesday of last 
week almost unprecedented sales, full order files and 
spring prospects promising. Optimistic producers, 
aware of the light supplies in retail yards notwith- 
standing building activity, give that report a general 
application. 

Railroad demand is reviving. It is for car and 
bridge material notably, for which prices may soon 
advance sharply. A current railroad inquiry is for 
over 3,000,000 feet of lining, roofing and siding. 

Signs point increasingly to improvement in export 
trade. Two large orders for timbers for foreign ship- 
ment, sold at the top of the market for the last three 
weeks, were reported last Wednesday. George W. 
Cleveland, jr., of the South Texas Hardwood Co., 
who has been in England in its behalf for some weeks, 
reported to the company last week that with the 
stabilizing of exchange, or even a fairly definite indi- 
eation of it, demand in Great Britain will pick up 
sharply and amazingly ; that, in fact, British importers 
are on the verge of “crying for’? American lumber. 

Production, which recently has been approaching 
normal at some mills, received a backset from heavy 
rains and a destructive wind storm on Wednesday 
night of last week. The already sodden ground thru- 
out this section was further drenched and production 
in its initial phase was hampered. At some mill 
points, however, output is almost at capacity. 

J. W. Smith, Kirby Lumber Co. representative at 
Columbus, Ohio, has been transferred to the Kirby 
headquarters at Mobile, Ala., as manager. 

The hardwood sawmill of the Mardez Lumber Co. (a 
Continental Lumber Co. subsidiary) at Benford, Tex., 
is nearing completion and is expected to be in full 
operation in about thirty days. The mill is a heavy 
single band of about 1,250,000 feet monthly capacity 
and has an unusually good yard site that makes for the 
best results in drying. The plant is on the Missouri, 
Kansas & Texas line and has about ten years’ supply 
of timber behind it. 


TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 


March 29.—Market conditions continue to improve 
in tone. The volume of inquiry is heavy and there is 
a general feeling that the period of inactivity has 
passed. Most lumbermen are optimistic about good 
business in the near future. Prices are entirely satis- 
factory and the only objection of late has been the lack 
of sufficient business being offered. Really there has 
not been an actual demand for business, but the mills 
and wholesalers have become accustomed to having 
such a full order file that they feel that they have no 
business when they have a fair volume on their books. 
The weather is improving and it is expected that the 
rainy season has about closed. Car supply is very 
inadequate and no hope for a better car supply is en- 
tertained by the railroads or by the shippers. Reports 
from the North indicate good weather and a general 
resumption of building activity. Collections are rather 


poor. 
(Concluded on Page 94) 








Interior of Dressed Lumber Shed. 


N. C. 
Pine 


in sufficient quantity to 
guarantee prompt de- 
liveries is a hobby at 
Camp’s mills. You 
not only get service, but 
you are also insured the 


best quality in lumber, 
when you order from 


CAMP 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


FRANKLIN, - - VIRGINIA 





DAILY CAPACITY 
Planing Mills - - 400,000 feet 
Saw Mills - - 600,000 feet 


MILLS 
Franklin, Va. Arringdale, Va. 
Wallace, N. C. 


Eastern Sales Offices: 


NEW YORK: 1214 Flat Iron Building 
GEO. W. JONES, Mgr., Phone 982 Gramercy 
PHILADELPHIA: Real Estate Trust Bldg.. 

E. D. WOOD, Manager 
PITTSBURGH: Oliver Building, GEORGE L. 
CAMP, Manager 


One of our Storage and Loading Sheds. 
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We are manufacturing more than two and one- 
half million feet of lumber per month of various 
woods, principally Poplar, but our present stocks 
are badly broken, caused by heavy sales in the 
past two months. However, even though we 
haven’t much to offer, we still have a small 
amount of stock in the different thicknesses and 
grades of Poplar and will welcome your inquiries. 





We are Equipped to Resaw and Surface 
If it’s 


POPLAR 


& Wire Case-Fowler 


Case-Fowler Lumber Co. 
MACON, GEORGIA. 


J. H. Mackelduff Chicago 
* a eo Representative, 
te ales ice, 
512-13 Pennsylvania Manley & Boyd 
Building 838 Otis Bldg. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Chicago, Tl. 
Phone, Spruce 1593 Phone, Main 1894 


The Largest Poplar Mill in the World. 


New England 
Representative 

J. J. Bertholet 
30 Hemenway St. 
Boston, Mass. 








Pe: ee a 


Want orders for BILLS, 
Plank, Switch Ties, etc. 


to be cut to your order. 


THE DUNFEE LUMBER CO. 


Mille: Vaughan, W. Va. 


CHARLESTON, W. VA - 








\ St. Francis Delta 


Hardwoods «=m. 


Elm. Cypress, 
We sell only lumber cut from our Sycamore, 
own timber and manufactured in Cottonwood 


our own saw mills. This means 
uniformity on all orders. 


Chapman & Dewey Lumber Co. 
Sales Office, Marked Tree, Ark. 
Memphis, Tenn. Kansas City, Mo. 








ALEXANDER BROS., Belzoni, Miss. 





turers and 


Hardwood ‘enter 


cee Band Sawn Quartered Oak and Gum. 
Also Ash, Elm, Cypress and Cottonwood. 
Mills at Memphis and Belzoni. 















.When We 
Ship It 


You Get GU 
Big Value 

















FOR 
FACTORY 
TRADE 


GUM 


Why Not Try It! 


Geo. C. Brown & Co. 


Band Mill : PROCTOR, ARKANSAS 
Home Office : MEMPHIS, TENN. 











Gum 
Par Excellence 


MANUFACTURED BY 
Lamb - Fish 
Lumber Co. 


CHARLESTON - MISS. 
By the Largest Hardwood Mill in the World 








Alfred Holt, son of W. A. Holt, prominent Oconto 
(Wis.) lumberman, will soon leave for Canton, China, 
as an instructor in the Canton Christian College. 


Arthur Oelhafen, of the Oelhafen Lumber Co., Toma- 
hawk, Wis., is in the city for a few days. Mr. Oelhafen 
is a wholesaler, and reports excellent business in his 
part of the country, 


W. M. Buchanan, of the Buchanan-Daley Lumber 
Co., Joliet, one of the most enterprising retailers in 
the country, was in Chicago this week on one of his 
periodical buying trips. 


The Foster Log Loader Manufacturing Co., Little 
Rock, Ark., has filed articles of incorporation with a 
capital stock of $30,000. The company will manufac- 
ture and market log loaders for motor trucks. 


John W. McClure, secretary-treasurer of the Bell- 
grade Lumber Co., Memphis, Tenn., and newly elected 
president of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, spent a day in the city this week. 


M. S. Lamoreaux, of the Kenfield-Lamoreaux Co., 
this city, is on the Pacific coast. After spending sev- 
eral days looking things over in Douglas fir territory, 
pi has gone to Los Angeles, Calif., for a brief so- 
ourn. 


E. A. Ehlert, wholesaler and prominent Hoo-Hoe 
worker in Milwaukee, Wis., was one of the northern 
lumbermen who came to town this week to enjoy the 
—— given by the local Hoo-Hoo last Tuesday 
night. 


The Chicago sales office of the H. F. Below Lumber 
Co., of Marinette, Wis., in the charge of Harold L. 
Sill, has been moved from 830 Lumber Exchange 
ee to larger quarters at 116 South Michigan 

venue. 


John J. Anderson, who makes a specialty of crating 
lumber, has moved his office from 830 Lumber Ex- 
change Building a flight higher up, and is now located 
in office No. 930, where, as he expresses it, he has 
more “elbow room.” 


Charles Sands, sales manager for the Hart-Wood 
Lumber Co. with headquarters in Portland, Ore., was 
in Chicago during the early part of this week. Before 
returning to the West he will make a business visit 
to New York City and other points in the East. 


W. T. McGuire, the veteran salesman for the Riet- 
brock Land & Lumber Co., Milwaukee, was present 
at the Hoo-Hoo concatenation staged in this city last 
Tuesday evening, and enlivened the proceedings not a 
—— Mr. McGuire is the man of “bogus preacher” 
ame. 


The many friends of E. D. Johnson, who was for 
many years active in the lumber business in Chicago, 
with offices in the Old Colony Building, will be glad 
to know that he has returned from his sojourn in the 
country, with health entirely restored, and full of his 
old time “‘pep.” 


Otto E. Lay, of Kewaskum, Wis., the recently retired 
president of the Wisconsin Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, and Donald Montgomery, of Wausau, Wis., 
secretary of that live organization, came to Chicago 
last Tuesday to take part in the great Hoo-Hoo cele- 
bration held here on the evening of that day. 


Charles W. Johnson, of the Charles W. Johnson 
Lumber Co., Seattle, Wash., was in the city during 
the week, rounding up his old friends in the trade and 
out of it and talking over bygone days as well as 
business. For Chicago is his old home town, which 
he deserted eight years ago for the Golden West. 


John C. King, of the John C. King Lumber Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, passed thru Chicago on his way back 
to Cleveland this week after having spent some days 
in visiting mills in the North. Mr. King reports that 
at present things are quiet and that as little lumber is 
available at the mills purchasing is not very active. 


Waiter T. Gorman, president of the Heinemann 
Gorman Lumber Co., retailer at Wausau, Wis., was in 
Chicago for a couple of days this week looking around 
for some good lumber buys. Mr. Gorman said that 
business is rushing in his territory, with lots of build- 
ing going on and with a fair farm trade opening up. 


R. G. Keizer, who has been district sales manager 
for the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., at Buffalo, N. Y., has 
been transferred to the Chicago offices of this company. 
Mr. Keizer has just assumed his new post after a trip 
to the Inland Empire, where he conferred with vari- 
ous Officials of the company, and particularly with 
Manager L. S. Case at the Spokane headquarters. 


Cc. M. Smalley, treasurer of the E. A. Thornton 
Lumber Co., Chicago, returned this week from a four 
months’ pleasure trip, in company with his wife, to 
southern California and the Hawaiian Islands. He 
reports having had an excellent time this winter in 
the regions of sunshine; that, being a golf enthusiast, 
he wielded the club considerably, and that he played 
84 with consistency. 


H. BE. Salsich, of Hartland, Wis., old time manufac- 
turer now operating a line of retail yards in territory 
contiguous to his home town, altho still having ex- 
tensive timber and manufacturing interests, visited 
Chicago for a few hours this week. He had just re- 
turned from a tour of the west Coast, where he ex- 
amined his various interests, and left almost imme- 
diately for St. Petersburg, Fia., to join his family, 
which has wintered there. 





A. C. Quixley, of the Quixley Lumber Co., says that 
if there has been any dullness in the trade during the 
last few weeks he certainly has not noticed it. He 
reports that March was his biggest business month in 
ten years—and he can’t remember any farther back 
than that. And he can see no reason for any early 
change in the present excellent business conditions : 
in fact, he looks for a severe hardwood famine to 
develop before the season has advanced much farther. 


John W. Miller, of the Coast Fir Lumber Co., Port 
land, Ore., was a Chicago visitor during the week. 
He reports things at the west Coast mills as looking 
good. Production of Douglas fir is large, and now that 
the car supply is more plentiful there is a steady re- 
duction in the amount of old orders on hand. Stocks 
remain low because of the heavy shipments, and there 
is little likelihood that they can be built up to any- 
thing approaching normal this year; but it neverthe- 
less will be much easier for the trade to obtain service 
from the West hereafter than it has been. Mr. Miller 
sees a tremendous demand ahead, to follow the present 
lull in the market, and believes that prices will not 
show much recession from present levels until funda- 
mental conditions generally have undergone a com- 
plete change. 


D. Sibbering Jones, director in Meggitt & Jones 
(Ltd.), Glasgow, Cardiff and Barry, is returning to 
England following a trip of about six weeks thru the 
lumber producing regions in the West and South. Mr. 
Jones said that he had found hardwood stocks of de- 
sirable quality scarce everywhere and prices very high. 
He expressed the belief that the rise had about reached 
its limit, as far as the foreign buyers were concerned, 
and that if there was any further marking up of the 
figures the purchasers on the other side would simply 
have to drop out. Already the range of values was 
prohibitive, the cost of American quartered oak on 
the British markets, for instance, when freight charges 
and loss in exchange were counted, being brought up to 
perhaps $500 per 1,000 feet. At this rate the British 
consumers would have to forego the use of the wood. 
The advance in other woods also was far beyond all 
previous levels, and tho there had been a reduction 
in stocks abroad, with some impfovement in the re- 
turns, the quotations had gone about as high as the 
buyers there were willing to go. 





KITTENS OPEN THEIR EYES WIDE 


The Hoo-Hoo concatenation held in the rooms of 
the Lumbermen’s Club of Chicago on Tuesday evening 
of this week was one of the best attended and most 
interesting—for the old cats—meetings of recent 
years. A class of fifteen kittens was initiated into 
the mysteries of the order. The concatenation opened 
with an excellent dinner and was followed by a very 
superior vaudeville entertainment. Both the vaude 
ville entertainment and the dinner were thoroly en- 
joyed and many compliments to L. R. Pomeroy, of the 
Landeck Lumber Co., who was the gentleman in charge 
of the entertainment, were heard from those in attend- 
ance. The opinion was general that the meeting was 
the best held in Chicago for some time. 


The Chicago Hoo-Hoo are determined to increase 
the effectiveness, interest and worth of the local or- 
ganization and consequently are sparing no efforts to 
make the meetings a success. Fifteen choice and juicy 
kittens were provided for the entertainment of the old 
eats and, it may be said in passing, that the best part 
of the vaudeville entertainment was not provided by 
the professional enterttainers, no matter how good 
they were, but by the kittens. 


During the course of the initiation a telegram sent 
by Secretary-treasurer H. R. Isherwood, of the Con- 
catenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, from San Diego, Calif., 
was read. Mr. Isherwood in it told that his trip on 
the Coast is a great success and that at the time of 
sending the telegram ninety-four new members had 
been secured on the Coast, with several large and 
promising concatenations yet to be held. 


The kittens who opened their eyes at the meeting 
were: 

Edward Meany, of the Lumber Mills Co., Chicago. 

Gus. Nathan Heinemann, of the B. Heinemann Lum 
ber Co., Wausau, Wis. 

J. Albert Johnson, of the Cornelius Lumber Co. 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Philip Ira Worcester, of the C. H. Worcester Co. 
Chicago. 

James Monroe Morgan, of Clarence Boyle (Inc.), 
Chicago. 

Leo Kraemer, of the National Lumber Manufac 
turers’ Association, Chicago. 

Richard G. Kimbell, of the National Lumber Manu 
facturers’ Association, Chicago. 

Peter Fred Taylor, of Maisey & Dion, Chicago. 

Reginald Morris Bickford, of R. M. Bickford, Chi 
cago. 

Arvid Jerome Barker, of the Acme Lumber & Shingle 
Co., Chicago. 

John Andrew Strack, of the Hugh McLean Lumber 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

John Edward Hunt, of the Wine-Gorman Lumber 
Co., Chicago. 

Harold Loring Sill, of the H. F. Below Lumber Co., 
Marinette, Wis. 

Leroy Berry Smith, of the Foster Lumber Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Rufus Edgar Brazil, of the Brazi] Lumber & Coa! 
Co., Chicago. 
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CALIFORNIA RETAILER MAKES CHANGES 


San Luis OBISPO, CaLIF., March 27.—On April 1, 
H. W. Gordon will assume the duties of general agent 
rere for the Pacific Coast Coal Co., taking the place 
of J. H. Matthews, who goes to Woodland, Calif., as 
nanager of the West Valley Lumber Co., with yards at 
Woodland and Dixon. The Pacific Coast Coal Co. 
perates yards at Arroyo Grande, Santa Maris, Los 
Olivos, Nipomo and Sisquoc as well as in San Luis 
Obispo. Mr. Matthews was with the Pacific Coast 
Coal Co. for about fifteen years and is well and 
‘syorably known in this section. H. W. Gordon, who 
succeeds him as general agent, is a very well known 
lumberman and enthusiastic Hoo-Hoo. It is Mr. 
(tordon’s habit to sign his letters indicating that he is 

Hoo-Hoo by the following notation, ‘Hoo-Hoo- 
18688.” For the last ten months Mr. Gordon has 
been with the Graves Sash, Door & Mill Co., Los An- 
veles, and before that was for eight years manager 
of the Santa Barbara Lumber Co., Santa Barbara, 
Calif. Prior to coming to California he worked for 
eight years as manager for Miner & Frees at King 
City, Mo. 


AN AMERICAN LUMBERMAN IN FRANCE 


Walker L. Wellford, of the Chickasaw Cooperage 
Co., Memphis, Tenn., who is now in France on a busi- 
ness mission, has written to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
a very interesting letter, dated March 12, at Marseilles. 
He writes in part: 


There is little lumber except pine ship decking being 
purchased 7 France from the United States now, on 
account of the high rate of exchange. 

One sees very few trees except those around the 
chateaus or lining the roads, and even these are 
trimmed annually or every two or three years, to get 
the branches for fuel, basket and broom making and, 
out of the willows, for wicker furniture, and for 
various uses that we do not use wood for. 

The so called forests are principally groves that 
have been planted and consist of quick growing trees, 
and these are cut before they reach any size and are 
converted into lumber. Most of the lumber is from 
5 to 12 feet long. 

There has been a very heavy inroad into these 
forests for war purposes, and much of it is now being 
cut because the French can not afford to buy from 
America on account of the price and exchange, and 
are unable to get lumber from Austria, Russia and 
Roumania. Also, there is a shortage of fuel owing to 
the mines in the North being put out of commission 
by the Germans, the shortage of miners and strikes, 
one of which at this time threatens to stop most of 
the trains. 

The French are a brave people and are going ahead 
with reconstruction as fast as material and labor 
supplies will permit, but there is a shortage of iron 
and steel, as well as of wood, and naturally this is 
holding them back. I was surprised to see the work 
that has been done in the region of Rheims and the 
territory between there and Paris. The farms are 
rapidly being put in order; many of the trenches have 
——- in and work on the roads is progressing 
rapidly. 

I would venture the assertion that neither lumber 
nor any other commodity will be purchased from 
America in any quantities until the exchange is low- 
ered by the bankers. The United States should remem- 
ber that France shipped gold to us in the panic of 
1907 and we should assist them, especially as we run 
no risk whatever, as France is solvent and proud, and 
will successfully come out of this awful trial that she 
is going thru without a whimper. 

The newspapers and people here are very justly 
criticising Wilson for his last outbreak regarding 
France. He accused them before as fighting for the 
same thing that Germany was, and now he accuses 
them of being in the hands of a military party. I 
have seen no evidence of it, and have been as free to go 
and come as I am in the United States, and there is 
less evidence of a dictatorship here than in the United 
States. 

Mr. Wellford complains about the chill of these 
early spring days in southern France, saying that fuel 
is so searce there that little heat is being furnished, 
but, he adds, “the weather is clear and I am having 
a nice trip.” 








TAKES OVER FLORIDA OPERATION 


MANASOTA, FLA., March 29.—Arrangements were 
recently completed whereby the Schroeder Mills & 
Timber Co., Milwaukee, Wis., takes over the man- 
isement of the logging, railroad and sawmill opera- 
tions of the Manasota Lumber Corporation, in Mana- 
tee County, Florida. Extensive changes and improve- 
ments at the sawmill are already in progress and 
tbew machinery will be on the ground and installed in 
about ninety days. 

W. P. Barr has been appointed manager in Florida 
for the Schroeder Mills & Timber Co., and F. K. Webb, 
engineer in charge of reconstruction. The plant will 

under the general direction of W. J. Merkel, of 
‘he John Schroeder Lumber Co. 





TO ORGANIZE INTERNATIONAL CHAMBER 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 30.—The new Inter- 

tional Chamber of Commerce, projected at the In- 
ernational Trade Conference at Atlantic City last 
‘ctober, will be formally organized at Paris during 
he week of June 21, 1920 it is announced by the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States. Invita- 

ms have been sent out by the American group of 
the international organization committee to business 
nd industrial associations, asking them to name dele- 
<otes to participate in the organization meeting. About 
i00 American delegates are expected to attend. 

The international organization committee, which 
vas provided for at the International Trade Confer- 
ence, is to meet at Paris in advance of the general 
organization meeting, which will be held in June, to 
Prepare and report a plan of permanent organization, 
the basis of which was drafted and approved at the 
aternational Trade Conference. 

In view of the disturbed conditions in international 
trade brought about by the exchange situation this 
meeting is expected to assume considerable importance 


aside from the fact that the International chamber is 
to be organized. ‘The important question of interna- 
tional credit, as well as shipping, tariff regulations, 
unfair competition in international trade, and other 
problems of equal importance affecting stability in 
international trade and production in all the principal 
countries in the world, will be discussed. 





NEW OWNER CUTS QUALITY HARDWOODS 


HUNTINGTON, W. Va., March 29.— R. H. Hamill Co., 
of this city, is now operating a band mill in Meadow 
Bridge, W. Va., located on the Sewell Valley Railroad. 


This band mill was formerly operated by the Hutchin- 
son Lumber Co. It is in good production and manu- 
factures the high grade hardwoods that are found in 
that section. 

The R. H. Hamill Co. on Jan. 1, 1919, succeeded 
the Diamond Construction Co., R. H. Hamill having 
been president and general manager of the latter 
company. It has been for several years well and 
favorably known to the lumber trade as a large buyer, 
principally of southern pine, and its construction de- 
partment has handled a large part of the industrial 
dwelling contracts of the West Virginia and Ken- 
tucky coal fields. 





NORTH CAROLINA PINERS HOLD 3ist ANNUAL 


(Concluded from page 58) 


Election of Directors 


Recess was taken here and the members of the 
various States get together and presented their 
directors for the ensuing years as follows: 


Virginia—Ira Johnson, vice president, Norfolk; W. 
B. Roper, John M. Gibbs, A. S, Grinalds, C. I. Millard, 
A. R. Turnbull, all of Norfolk; W. P. Jackson, Salis- 
bury, Md.; F. B. Waters, Baltimore, Md,; J. L. Camp, 
Franklin; A. B. Cramer, Suffolk. 

North Carolina—George T. Leach, vice president, 
Washington; A. T. Gerrans, Newbern; George 
Major, Hertford; L. C. Blades, Edenton, N. C.; A. B. 
Clark, Wadesboro; R. A. Parsley, Wilmington; W. F. 


Aberly, Newbern ; " . Campbell, Town Creek; 
_ O’Berry, Mt. Olive; Guy I. Buell, Spring 
ope. 


South Carolina—L. A. Meiklejohn, vice president, 
Cheraw; Harry Thayer, Walterboro; I. . Fetty, 
Savannah, Ga.; H. J. Thrall, Georgetown; H. W. 
Ambrose, Conway; G. J. Cherry and F. G. Davies, 
Charleston; W. B. McNeal, Hardeevilie; O. H. Folley, 
Sumter; D. O. Anderson, Marion; J. F. Prettyman, 
Summerville. 


These were unanimously elected by the general 
meeting. 

The application of R. W. Taylor, New Kent, 
Va., for membership was presented and he was 





VAUGHAN CAMP, NORFOLK, VA.; 
Reélected Secretary-Treasurer 


unanimously elected. Due to the lack of time 
several reports could not be submitted. These 
will be printed in full in the next issue of the 
association’s bulletin. 

The meeting decided to hold the next meeting 
in Richmond, the time and place being left with 
the president and secretary. The meeting then 
adjourned. 

Officers Are Elected 


G. L. Hume, the new president of the associa- 
tion, is vice president of the Montgomery Lum- 
ber Co., with mills in Suffolk, Va., and Middle- 
sex and Springhope, N. C. He also is interested 
in the Hollister Lumber Co., Hollister, N. C., and 
has been very active in association affairs and 
has done a large amount of good constructive work 
for the industry. 

The newly elected directors then convened and 
elected Vaughan Camp as secretary and treas- 
urer for the ensuing year. 

The meeting then adjourned. 

A very enjoyable banquet was served to the 
members and guests, among whom were several 
ladies, wives of those attending. The banquet 
was held at 7:30 p. .n., in the main dining room 
of the hotel. 

F. 8. Spruill, general counsel of the associa- 
tion, acted as toastmaster. 

At the conclusion of the banquet a handsome 
bouquet of roses was presented to retiring Pres- 
ident Anderson as a token of the esteem held for 
him by the members. 


Urges Closer Codperation with Latin America 


The members were welcomed by Charles E. 
Ashburner, city manager of Norfolk, in a neat 





address. The next speaker introduced was Hon. 
John Barrett, director general of the Panameri- 
ean Union, who in a forceful address showed the 
importance of closer codperation between coun- 
tries in North and South America to form a 
barrier against the tide of unrest and bolshevism 
now spreading thru Europe and Asia. He gave 
an interesting account of the trade volume be- 
tween the United States and European countries 
and South American countries and demonstrated 
vividly the territory covered by Brazil, etc. His 
talk was most interesting as to the work of the 
union and the possibilities for American com- ° 
merce in Latin American countries. 


Congressman Discusses National Problems 


The next speaker introduced was Hon. J. W. 
Fordney, chairman of the ways and means com- 
mittee of Congress. Uncle Joe Fordney in a sort 
of heart to heart talk captivated those present 
without any attempt at oratory. After starting off 
in a happy vein he stated the only way to reduce 
the cost of living was to increase production. 
It can not be done by legislation. He compli- 
mented Congressman Holland, of Virginia, and 
told those present to send a good business man 
in his place, he having announced his intention 
not to run again. Mr. Fordney stated that 55 

er cent of the standing timber was within five 

tates. He said some sort of conservation 
should be indulged in, and gave a vivid descrip- 
tion of the mighty forests of the West with their 
acreage, yield ete. Lumber prices were high, he 
said, but the cost of production was high. Wages 
were higher with less efficiency. He called at- 
tention to the war debt and said it would be paid 
promptly. He stated he was in agreement with 
the secretary of the treasury that the excess 
profits law should be repealed and that it retards 
production. He believed the best method would 
be to remove the exemptions in the income tax 
law applying to corporations, repeal excess profits 
tax, and make the income tax about 17 percent 
on all corporations with the result that more 
money would be obtained. He called attention 
to the deferred interest payments on loans to the 
Allies and stated that at the time the loans were 
made this country said the interest would not 
exceed what it cost us to get the money. He said 
this was about 4.26. He called attention to the 
various methods of computing interest on these 
loans but thought that a straight 5 percent would 
cover the cost and give good interest besides. 
All this country wanted is what it cost it to get 
the money. He advocated the building up a 
merchant marine and that we keep it if we can. 
He urged all men to go to the polls and vote for 
good men regardless of party affiliation. He was 
roundly applauded. 

Emphasizes Importance of Agriculture 

The next speaker was A. S. Lever, former con- 
gressman from South Carolina, now a director of 
the Farm Loan Bank. Mr. Lever called atten- 
tion to the importance of agriculture, stating the 
conditions on the farms should be made such so 
as to keep the people now there on them and not 
to get city people to go to farms, for they would 
go bankrupt. He urged the importance of farm- 
ers’ owning their own homes and farms for the 
good of the country. His talk was much enjoyed. 

Hon. John H. Small, congressman from eastern 
North Carolina, was the next speaker. Mr. Small 
in unusual brilliant style rounded out an evening 
of eloquent talks. He gracefully complimented 
the speakers before him and gave some good ad- 
vice to those present. His talk was short be- 
cause time was growing late, but he felt, he said, 
that he could encroach upon the generosity of 
those present for a few minutes because of the 
close business and personal relations with many 
present. 

The gathering was then dismissed after a most 
enjoyable evening. 





THAT TOY balloons, loosed during celebrations at 
the Welcome Home day, last July Fourth caused 
forest fires in the North is the claim made by the 
conservation which is the 
Board of Trade of Lake Placid, N. Y., with $700, 
the cost of fighting these fires. 
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Gillis at Suffolk, Va., Spring Hope, N. C., Middlesex, N. C. 
Capacity 250,000 Feet Daily 


Montgomery Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Kiln Dried N. C. Pine 
and Cypress 





SHIPMENT BY CAR OR 
CARGO, ROUGH OR DRESSED 











Sales Representatives: 
L, C. LITCHFIELD 52 Vanderbilt Ave., N. Y. 
SE, Se, WEIRD on cnvnevscccvcees Plattsburg, N. Y. 
SHORT & WALLS LUMBER CO........ Middletown, Del. 
PICKETT, HYDE & LANGGANS CO...... Johnstown, Pa. 


Main Sales Office, SUFFOLK, VA. 











. addition to our out- 
put at Demopolis and 
Meridian, we doa 
general wholesale busi- 
ness in 


Southern Hardwoods 


and Pi 
Cypress  shortleaf Fine 





They can all say what they 
please about their stock, but 
if it's Chickasaw it’s right. 


Chickasaw LumberCo. 


: DEMOPOLIS, ALA., U. S. A. 
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Mr. Wholesaler— Our Specialty is 


¥% and % CEILING 


and BEVEL SIDING in 
SOFT YELLOW PINE 
STOVER LUMBER CO. 


Name changed from . 
Crichton Caberte. Mobile, Ala. 











E. F. ALLISON, Pres, M. C. RUMLEY, Sec’y.-Treas. 
Bellamy, Ala. Hull, Ala. 


Big Sandy Lumber Co. 


Incorporated 
Manufacturers of 











Sherine Yellow Pine 
a," Hull, (Tyc2'e0**) Ala. 
@¢ @ 


“oak TIMBERS 
For all kinds of Construction purposes. 


Also POPLAR and other Hardwoods. 
LONG SHIP TIMBERS a Specialty. 


The Parkersburg Mill Co. 
PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 
® -@ 


Allied Sales Corporation, Inc. 
TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 

Handles output of 26 mills in Tuscaloosa District. 
Specialty — Air Dried 1” and 2” Shortleaf 10 to 16 ft. 
Also, some small timbers 4x4 and 6x6. 
Short Log Run 2” Framing—Dry and 











Our long suit is 
essed. 

















HAVE YOU CUT-OVER TIMBER LANDS 


For Gale Advertise in the For. Sale Department to reach 
buyers of farms and cut-over timber lands. AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, 431 S. Dearborn S8t., Chicago, Ill. 


(Concluded from page 91) 
MERIDIAN, MISS. 


March 29.—Conditions in and about Meridian re- 
main about the same as for the last week or ten days. 
The inactivity in inquiries and orders still continues, 
but only the smaller mills have broken their prices. 
The larger mills are disposed to hold out for prices of 
two or three weeks ago, and as most of the manufac- 
turers are filled up with orders that will keep them 
busy for several months they do not feel disposed to 
worry over the present decrease in price. Nearly all 
the mills have enough business booked to keep them 
busy for sixty to ninety days, and it is the consensus 
that long before that time prices will go back to 
their former strength. The retail yards are not filled 
up, as it has been impossible with conditions as they 
have been to get enough lumber to meet their require- 
ments, and the present drop in prices will enable them 
to stock up from the small mills. In sixty days the 
building season will open up thruout the North and 
East and with retailers behind in their requirements up 
in that part of the country it will be necessary for 
wholesalers and manufacturers from further away to 
supply their wants, so this territory will come in for 
its share of the business and at that time prices will 
surely get on a strong footing again. 

The car situation seems to be a little improved, but 
most of the mills are still getting less equipment than 
they need. It is hoped that this situation will im- 
prove shortly. The weather has been a little better 
for a few days, but some of the mills have been 
handicapped by recent heavy rains. 

The same conditions that exist with the pine market 
are prevalent among the hardwood people. Prices are 
a little off and production limited, but manufacturers 
are optimistic over the outlook and predict a splendid 
business for the spring and summer months. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


March 30.—The activity in building circles in St. 
Louis seems confined largely to industrial construc- 
tion. A great volume of this is under way and a 
great deal more is planned. Some of that planned has 
reached the estimating stage and a normal amount of 
new requests are reaching the retailers. The building 
of houses is not keeping up with the demand by any 
means. 

Wholesalers are advising their. connections in the 
South not to put much stock in transit until there is 
more improvement in the demand for southern pine. 
Yards in Illinois and Michigan are reported to be 
fairly well supplied with lumber and are buying for 
immediate requirements. 

Lumbermen of St. Louis are planning to file claims 
for sums paid under the $10 a day storage charge, if 
this charge is canceled on June 1. The point on which 
claims of the lumbermen will be based is that it was 
a discriminatory charge, in that it was collectible only 
on cars loaded with lumber and refrigerator cars. 

John W. Miller, president of the Coast Fir Lumber 
Co., Portland, Ore., was in St. Louis this week con- 
ferring with A. E. Smart, representative of Pacific 
coast products. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


March 29.—Forty building permits, totaling $207,- 
284.02, were issued here during the week ended Sat- 
urday, as against twelve, totaling $26,995, for the 
corresponding week of last year—a gain of $180,253.02 
or nearly eight hundred percent for the week. Fur- 
ther increases are predicted as the season progresses. 
Predictions of a 40 percent increase on residence 
rentals, to take effect next Oct. 1, were published Sun- 
day and have provoked no end of comment. It is 
believed that the rapid advance of rents will stimulate 
building. Local real estate experts declare that the 
city is between six thousand and seven thousand 
houses short of the urgent housing requirements of its 
population, 

Dispatches from Monroe, La., announce that C. O. 
Reed, of Good Pine, has purchased a tract of timber 
land from the Union Cotton & Warehouse Co., of 
Columbia, in Caldwell Parish, and is preparing to 
establish. a sawmill at Columbia. It is added that 
David Cash, of Arkansas, is buying stumpage in Cald- 
well Parish and negotiating for a site for a hardwood 
mill. 

The F. B. Williams interests, which recently ac- 
quired extensive cypress timber holdings from the 
Hackley, Hume & Joyce tract together with a mill- 
site at Ponchatoula, La., have a force at work clearing 
the mill site and Ponchatoula is rejoicing in the pros- 
pect of a very decided boom. Another sawmill will 
be erected there by Joseph Rathborne, of the Louis- 
iana Cypress Lumber Co., of Harvey, La., and asso- 
ciates. Several hundred houses will be erected for the 
accommodation of the employees of the two new com- 
panies and it is reported that several new stores have 


‘ been established at Ponchatoula, which expects in- 


crease in population of anywhere from one thousand 
to fifteen hundred as a result of the new industries. 

A. G. T. Moore, manager of the Southern Pine As- 
sociation’s cutover land department, has returned 
from Montgomery, Ala., where he attended the quar- 
terly meeting of the managers of the land develop- 
ment organizations affiliated with the Southern Set- 
tlement & Development Organization, of which Mr. 
Moore is a director. The meeting began March 25 
and lasted thru March 27, being devoted largely to 
the hearing of reports and the handling of routine 
matters. One of its interesting features was the ap- 
pearance of Jesse E. Jones as representative of the 
industrial and immigration agents of the South and 
Southeastern railroads, who delivered an address and 
announced that the industrial agents were organizing 
for active codperation with the State development as- 
sociations and the Southern Settlement & Develop- 
ment Organization. Another feature was an address 


by Dr. Dowling, president of the Louisiana State boar 
of health, who sought the aid of the affiliated organi- 
zations in a campaign against malaria. His appeal 
was promptly granted, several of the State organiz.- 
tions having tackled the problem of drainage and 
mosquito extermination already. 

Hugh L. White, of Columbia, Miss., one of the 
State’s leading lumbermen farmers,.conducted an auc- 
tion sale of Duroc hogs last Tuesday, the sale being 
attended by buyers from a half dozen States. Fort; 
thorobred Duroc sows and gilts were sold. On last 
Thursday the Enochs Farms at Fernwood, Miss., held 
their annual sale of Durocs, thirty-seven head chang- 
ing hands, distributed among buyers from nine States, 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


March 29.—The market for the last several weeks 
has been trembling in the balance and there has been 
in the minds of many people the question whether or 
not it would remain stationary or take another slump. 
Southern pine has been peculiarly fortunate in that it 
holds a position entrenched. by favor and preference 
that is not enjoyed by fir. Whenever there is any- 
where near $5 to $8 per thousand difference southern 
pine gets the preference every time. 

Consequently the effect, tho serious, of the western 
competitors has not produced any serious reaction in 
southern pine. In fact, manufacturers of longleaf 
have rather welcomed the slight decline, which amounts 
to probably $5 a thousand on common items and $10 a 
thousand on finish or Bé&better, and now, notwith- 
standing the fact that the demand during the last 
week is practically double that of the previous week, 
they are not showing any particular desire to advance 
prices. It is true that some mills are making slight 
advances, but they are not showing any inclination 
to book a large volume of business at prices that are 
considered very poor or unreasonable. 

Opportunities are growing every day and numerous 
large inquiries are appearing. One wholesaler re- 
ports, for instance, the opportunity of booking an 
order for one million feet at a price he would have 
considered very good last week, but is passing the 
business up, feeling that the price offered now is a 
little too low. It is gradually reverting to the old 
situation of the seller’s market, and with the in- 
creased demand, which is growing stronger daily, 
there is practically no expectation of a lower level 
of value in southern pine. 

The situation in a general way has improved with 
reference to car supply and the larger volume of busi- 
ness appearing is being accommodated by a larger 
supply of cars, which fact is welcomed by the mills. 
The embargo on the Texas & Pacific for the Ranger 
oil field in Texas has been lifted, which is very wel- 
come news to lumbermen. 

The labor situation is extremely difficult, altho 
there doesn’t appear to be any labor trouble outside 
of continued scarcity of experienced lumber help at 


the mills. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


March 29.—With the idea of securing better car 
service along the line of the West Virginia and Pitts- 
burgh branch of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad rep- 
resentatives of a number of lumbering plants along 
that line came to Baltimore last week and conferred 
with President Daniel Willard and other officials of the 
road. They told of the difficulties of obtaining suffi- 
cient cars, stating that-a prospect of wholesale can- 
celation of orders confronted them because of the 
failure of car supply. The railroad officials promised 
to do all in their power to afford relief. 

The Canton Lumber Co. has made arrangements to 
establish a yard for the assembling of southern pine 
and other stocks near the source of supply for ship- 
ment to this city or to make direct forwardings to 
points buyers designate. A place has been secured 
at Boswell, near Richmond, and already a start has 
been made to assemble a full assortment of lumber. 
W. J. Werner, for years connected with the L, H. 
Burton Lumber Co., of this city, will be in charge of 
the yard and will also do considerable buying in that 


territory. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


March 29.—The market here seems to be getting set- 
tled again after the flurry about price settlements 
and stabilizing, and as far as can be ascertained the 
price on three items has become stronger to any one 
item that had made the slightest recession. The de- 
mand for all kinds of lumber is good, but compar®- 
tively little of this is coming from the retailers, altho 
they are buying in better spirit than they were a few 
weeks ago. Many would like to buy ahead, but no one 
seems inclined to take orders for anything he does 
not have ready for shipment, and the retailers can nov 
buy for immediate shipment because many of them 
have their yards full of lumber that has been sold but 
can not be delivered yet. The opening of building 
activity during the last week of good spring weather 
has begun to let these stocks out and make room for 
some more to come in, and the wholesalers are begit- 
ning to feel the effect. The demand is strong amons 
the big industrials, and the railroads are becoming 
very good buyers. With both it does not seem to be @ 
question of price, but of delivery, as they seem to have 
pressing need at once for all they buy. Planing mills 
are very busy, furniture men are rushed, but most of 
the box makers still report business poor. There is 
still no surplus of box lumber, however, as the inaus- 
trial plants seem unable to get enough to fill their 
demands, and prices are still rising. Prospects in the 
building line are very good just now, and if the mate 
rials can be had it seems certain that this will be 4 
big year in that line. 

The hardwood situation is still tight, with oak, ash, 
hardwood flooring of all kinds, and walnut and mahog- 
any especially in demand at high prices. There 1s 
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also a good demand for chestnut, basswood, gum, 
birch, beech, maple, cherry, hickory, and even syca- 
more and cottonwood, which have not generally been 
active here. 

White pine is high in price and is getting lower and 
lower in supply, with Tonawanda stocks badly broken 
and small receipts reported from either West or South. 
Spruce is in good call at high prices, and the offerings 
seem to be smaller. Hemlock is offered very seldom, 
there being places waiting to put all that gets into 
the hands of the wholesalers. Cypress demand is good 
and prices are high, with a great deal of complaint 
about slow shipments. The longleaf situation seems 
to be worse than ever before, with a demand so strong 
that buyers are competing with each other and forcing 
the market. The demand is led by timbers and floor- 
ing, building sizes and boards are also strong. North 
Carolina pine is in good demand and there has been 
no recession in prices. There may be said to be a 
little more of certain items offered, but as the stock 
goes out of the yards and they buy again this will be 
quickly taken up. All grades of North Carolina pine 
flooring are strong in price and demand. Lath are 
still scarce and high in price, and altho several manu- 
facturers have increased their output, the market does 
not seem to get any easier. Shingles are active enough 
in the suburbs and nearby sections to keep the sup- 
ply down and prices up. 

Gifford Pinchot, the new State forester, has a plan 
of reorganization that will divide the forests into 
forty districts and increase the number of fire war- 
dens from one thousand five hundred to two thousand. 
In many of the districts the men will have telephone 
systems and towers, and automobiles will be held in 
readiness for quick transportation of fire fighters. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


March 30.—Business remains dull here but prices 
are holding firm. Good weather has brought about 
an improvement in inquiries and orders. The leading 
wholesalers feel that it is now only a question of giv- 
ing the retailers a little further opportunity to move 
out some of their stock, after which a nice business in 
lumber will be done here again. A minority of the 
wholesalers say business is good now and will con- 
tinue that way. 

Buying has been very light, Sales Manager C. T. 
Baird, jr., of the Germain Co., said today. The yards 
are still well stocked up. Prices have been weak, he 
said, compared to the market of the last two months, 
but he expects to see the building campaign open up 
at a good rate shortly on account of the favorable 
spring weather. A considerable number of transit 
cars are being offered and, in some instances, are being 
sacrificed. This is said to be due to the fact that many 
dealers do not care to take in additional stock, owing 
to the congested condition of their sheds at present. 

According to one of the leading wholesalers, em- 
bargoes over the East are having a very serious effect 
on shipments into New England and the metropolitan 
district. Demand and prices on hardwoods remain 
strong, but, while prices on these and all other com- 
modities are strong, business is still a little quiet. 
Hemlock is stronger than ever. 

Dealers here look with confidence to the immediate 
future. They point to indications which show clearly 
that the present dullness in the market can not long 
continue. They are unanimous in the opinion that the 
market ought to be stabilized as soon as possible. A 
contractor figuring on a building job now can get 
protection from a lumber retailer so far as the stock 
which the retailer has on hand is concerned, but, with 
the market in its present condition, the contractor is 
unable to elicit an unqualified promise of protection 
even for the near future. Facing the true facts as 
they now are, it is the wise retailer who keeps his 
stock replenished. Shortage of lumber is sure to con- 
tinue and prices can not be expected to fall soon. 

Howard Jayne and Ralph C. Angell, of the Willapa 
Lumber Co., Portland, Ore., on their way home from 
Washington, D. C., where they attended the conven- 
tion of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, were in Pittsburgh today conferring with Vice 
President O. H. Babcock and others of the Babcock 
Lumber Co. in regard to their plans for the future. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


March 80.—The demand for lumber continues 
strong and has undoubtedly been further augmented 
by the pleasant weather for the last week. Build- 
ing operations were held up by heavy snows and ice 
and there is now a prospect of some of this work get- 
ting under way more actively. It is true that much 
work is held up because of what are regarded as high 
prices for labor and material, and there are many who 
are ready to construct houses of their own but who 
have a feeling that when the urgent spring demand 
is over lumber and other building material prices will 
begin to fall. No one can say what the future has in 
store, but with the continued curtailed operations at 
all manufacturing points on account of bad weather 
and the insistent demand on the part of those who are 
glad to get stock at any prices, it is difficult to figure 
any substantial reason for expecting a falling off 
generally in the price of lumber, for even a slight 
recession in quotations would create a demand from 
those who have been holding back and are ready to 
place business when they can buy at just a little 
under what are considered top-notch prices. The 
latent demand is sufficiently powerful to keep prices 
at their present level for some time to come. 

In addition to this strong industrial and factory 
demand and the good outlook for building operations, 
there have been large inquiries in the market for 
heavy construction and pier and dock work. The 
city is in the market for much material and contracts 
already placed run into hundreds of thousands of 
dollars so far as the lumber requirements are con- 
cerned. A couple of very large contracts have been 
Placed with Pacific coast concerns for fir lumber and 


there are indications of much more work of this class, 

Railroad purchasing agents are also getting into the 
market on a more active basis, and they find it is not 
so easy to get the material as they expected. There 
has been a period when there was a comparative dull- 
ness in the demand for railroad schedules, and, as a 
result, prices for this class of material did not respond 
so readily as in other sizes and lines. Now that there 
is an immediate prospect of the railroads getting back 
into the market, buyers are finding that there is con- 
siderable snap to the quotation situation for railroad 
schedules and notwithstanding the comparative free- 
dom of supplies in some quarters there is a strong 
inclination to hold on to the stock, believing the mar- 
ket is bound to go considerably higher when the rail- 
roads become more important factors in the buying 


field. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


March 30.—Retail dealers who have been in this city 
lately agree with leading line yard men that building 
operations thru the country districts are going to be 
curtailed considerably this season by the high costs 
of building material, which have deterred many pros- 
pective builders. The effect is not so marked in the 
cities, where the scarcity of homes has stimulated buy- 
ing by many who formerly were renters, and many 
apartment buildings are being hurried up to take ad- 
vantage of the high rental values. F. H. Henry, of 
Belle Plaine, Iowa, a leading Iowa retailer, while 
here the other day expressed the opinion that lumber 
prices are not likely to go lower than they are now. 
However, he said, builders in many cases declare their 
intention to wait until the prices come down. 

L. P. Dolliff, of the L. P. Dolliff Lumber Co., is back 
from a winter vacation in southern California, and 
James G. Fullerton, of the Fullerton Lumber Co., is 
home from a rest spell at Seabreeze. Fla. 

Al C. Lauren, of the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., is home 
from a visit to mills in Montana, Idaho and Washing- 
ton, where he spent about four weeks looking over 
stocks and getting acquainted with mill conditions. 

Bert R. West, of West & Duffy, Spokane, Wash., 
reached here last week after a six-day journey from the 
west Coast, much delayed by heavy snows. He pre- 
dicts a marked shortage of stock this summer. 


OSHKOSH, WIS. 


March 30.—Lumbermen and manufacturers of this 
State are becoming apprehensive lest the excellent 
record being made in production shall be nullified by 
a general strike. Thru subterranean sources it has 
been learned that the Timberworkers Union will sub- 
mit a new scale for consideration about April 1. The 
demands will be for an 8-hour day basis on the same 
pay now afforded for ten hours, with time and a half 
for overtime. The plan as outlined will be equivalent 


to an increase in wages of about thirty-three and one- - 


third percent. The present scale averages about four 
dollars a day for common labor. While the produc- 
tion of timber thruout the United States has de- 
creased from fifty billion feet before the war to about 
thirty billion feet, the Northwest—including Wiscon- 
sin, Michigan and Minnesota—has increased its out- 
put about seven percent and a protracted labor strike 
would mean a complete nullifying of that good 


record. 
DULUTH, MINN. 


March 31.—Conditions are practically unchanged in 
this territory. Prices are holding at around the basis 
set in January, and the trade may be said to be 
marking time, with jobbers and operators of retail 
yards not showing any disposition to contract ahead. 
With an undeniable quietude in house building, the de- 
mand is coming mainly from industrial and public 
projects such as schools etc. Operators are sanguine, 
however, that activity will develop within the next 
few weeks, when spring work should definitely open 
up. They argue that while there may be recessions 
here and there in the lists, the market should rule firm 
thru the season, as demand is in sight for all the lum- 
ber that can be produced by the mills in this territory. 
They urge strongly the necessity of stabilizing prices 
in order that contractors may be enabled to bid on 
proposals. The slowing down in house building and 
many other projects that were on the boards during 
the last few months is laid largely to the fact that 
contractors were unable to figure on the cost of their 
lumber and other materials. A falling off of the 
demand for box lumber is noted by jobbers on this 
market. That is attributed to a drop in export trade, 
including packers’ products, as a result of the demoral- 
ized exchange situation and lack of credits in the 
European countries. 

The Bayly-Thompson Co. is a newly organized firm 
whose personnel is J. W. Bayly, J. F. Thompson and 
L. A. Thompson, formerly in charge of Alger, Smith 
& Co.’s sawmill and lumbering operations in Duluth. 
It has purchased the Alger, Smith & Co. sawmill docks 
and yards at West Duluth. The new firm has com- 
pleted the erection of a lath mill in the block formerly 
occupied by the Comstock Lumber Co. Equipped with 
machinery built especially heavy for quantity produc- 
tion, it is producing an average of more than 1,000,000 
lath a week. The season’s product of the plant has 
been contracted for with an eastern buyer. The bolts 
to operate the mill are being shipped from Cook 
County, where there is a large quantity of that mate- 
rial. It is regarded as improbable that the old Alger, 
Smith & Co. mill will ever be operated again, as a 
sufficient supply of logs is not available in this terri- 
tory. At the time it was built, thirty years ago, it 
was the largest mill in the Northwest. 

Mill operators employed by the Cloquet-Northern 
interests at Cloquet have agreed to accept the com- 
panies’ proposition for a 10-hour day for this season. 
Representatives of the companies informed the men 
that they would meet them at any time in the matter 
of a wage increase but that the mills would have to be 








HERE’S no need to 


waste valuable time 
wondering where you can 
get high grade stock. The 
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show only a “starter” of 
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Goldsboro 
N. C. Pine 





We want you to know 
the big value offered in 
“Goldsboro N. C. Pine” 
and to better acquaint 
yourself with our manu- 
facturing and_ shipping 
facilities. A trail order 
will prove that we can 
supply you with a quality 
of yard stock that will 
satisfy your most partic- 
ular customers. 
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Lumber Dealers 
Are Prosperous 


who are alert to ™ 
present day meth- 
ods of gaining the 
farmers confi- 
dence and busi- 
ness. You cannot 
dothismore easily 
than by installinga 


Monarch 
Meal and 


Feed Mill 


Nothing like one of these little mills for getting closer to 
farniers. They'll bring in oats, corn, rye, buckwheat, 
etc., to be ground and while grinding you can often sell 
a good bill of lumber. Let us tell you more about this 
wonderful little money-maker. 





P.O Box 461 


Sprout, Waldron & Co., MUNCY, PA. 











WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 
WARREN, PA. 
Were awarded highest 


honors Panama - Pacific 
International Exposition 


GRAND PRIZE 
ee en seem ecm 
ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PA "FIC EXPOSITION 


AND DROP FORGINGS. Daily fac- 
AXES-LOGGING TOOLS tory capacity 3500Axes & Tools 








We a a a 
” a ae IPEERLESS'| 
1 Fa make & F 
Ga COTS and CAMP FURNITURE 

also 


Tents, Awnings, Covers. Leggins, Carpenters’ Aprons. 
Four Factories. Write for Prices. Prompt Shipments. 








Tucker Duck & Rubber Co., Ft. Smith, Ark. 





Hotel Benson 


se euureverteerrci 


Portland, Ore. 


E believe 

that there 

is no other hotel 

in the entire 

United States 

more handsomely 

furnished or that 

offess more to the 
traveler. 


i Rates, 


. $2.00 per day 
and up. 















The “nee Portland Hotel 


Portiand, Oregon 


Hospitable, Convenient, and known 
the world over for its excellent cuisine 


and service. 


An atmosphere of genu- 
ine cordialty. 


European Pian $1.50 and upwards. 
il outside rooms and suites. 


Under the management of Richard W. Childs 











operated on the open shop plan. Strong hopes are 
now entertained that the companies will begin work 
shortly on their proposed new sawmill at Cloquet. 

The strike of railroad men employed by the Backus 
interests near International Falls, Minn., that has 
been in effect since Dec. 10 last, is over. A settle- 
ment of all labor disputes has been reached and the 
men have returned to work. 


WINNIPEG, MAN. 


March 29.—That there will be no further increase 
in the price of lumber if the manufacturers can possi- 
bly help it was the statement made by I. R. Poole, 
secretary of the Mountain Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association. Mr. Poole said that this decision had 
been arrived at notwithstanding the high cost of pro- 
duction. If the manufacturers can control the situ- 
ation the price of lumber will certainly not further 
advance. 

Offsetting the optimistic predictions of the big 
building year is an opinion of one of Winnipeg’s 
largest construction men, F. B. Hazleton, of Hazleton 
& Walin, who states that Winnipeg architects in 
spite of the ever increasing demand for houses and 
office buildings, do not expect an extensive building 
program this year, because of the prohibitive cost of 
building materials. 


UPHOLDS INJUNCTION DECISION 


Newark, N. J., March 27.—Undaunted by the 
war being waged against him by the State fed- 
eration of labor, Vice Chancellor Foster today up- 
held his recent injunction decision in the Hudson 
County lumbermen’s case by adjudging a strik- 
ing picket guilty of contempt of court. He then 
ordered to trial eight other union men also charged 
with contempt and during their trial he excoriated 
the Jersey City police for arresting an employee of 
one of the lumber yards after he had been attacked 
by strikers. 


INQUIRING INTO LUMBER PRICES 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., March 31.—Senator F. 
H. Peterson, of Moorhead, one of the authors of 
the law, is assisting Commissioner Holmberg and 
this week began calling in dealers for further ex- 
amination. Joseph Sprafka and H. Knudson, re- 
tail dealers at Detroit, Minn., gave testimony and 
Platt B. Walker, editor of a local lumber trade 
paper, was examined yesterday. Based on this 
testimony Senator Peterson has given a statement 
to the press expressing belief that no increase in 
lumber prices is to be expected in the near future 
and that a marked decrease is one of the possi- 
bilities. Because concrete prices have not advanced 
to such a degree as lumber he says more construc- 
tion is being done with concrete and this tends to 
control lumber prices. 








MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., March 30.—The new State 
department of agriculture is making an inquiry into 
prices of lumber and other building material. It 
is being handled mainly by questionnaires sent out 
to a limited number of dealers, who are asked for 
information as to cost of lumber, their expense of 
doing business, and their selling prices. The de- 


partment was created last September under a spe- 


cial act designed to give publicity to prices and 
to curb the increasing cost of living. No formal 
hearings have taken place, but a few dealers have 
met personally with the department investigators 
to explain their questionnaires and give addition2! 
information. Inquiries as to sugar, coal and milk 
already have been made. 





COMMISSION BUYER OPENS OFFICE 


BROOKHAVEN, Miss., April 1—F. C. Parsons, 
until recently sales manager and buyer for the 
Crosby-Bonds Lumber Co., of this city, has opened 
a wholesale commission buying office here fo) 
northern wholesale connections, Mr. Parsons has 
already acquired several desirable buying contracts 
with responsible northern and eastern wholesale 
lumbermen who specialize in southern pine ani 
expects to do a large volume of business. He is 
particularly suited to this branch of the southern 
pine industry because of his wide acquaintance ani 
standing with large southern pine producers east 
of the Mississippi River all the way from Louisi- 
ana east to Alabama and Florida. He has been 
affiliated with southern pine mills and wholesalers 
in the South for the last twelve years and is per- 
sonally acquainted with practically every sales 
manager for reputable mills in that section. For 
the last five years he has been in charge of sales 
and purchases for the Crosby-Bonds Lumber Co., 
which is one of the largest wholesalers of southern 
pine in this section specializing in yard and shed 
stock, timbers and car material. 





COMMERCE COMMISSION HEARINGS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 29—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has’ assigned cases for hearing as 
follows : 


No. 11,299.—Louis Werner Stave Co. vs. Director 
General, Louisiana Railway & Navigation Co. United 
States court rooms, Shreveport, La., May 3, before 
Examiner Gartner. 

No. 11,281.—Wausau Box & Lumber Co. et al. vs. 
Director General, Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail- 
way Co. Wausau, Wis., April 29, before Examiner 


Keene. 

No. 11,281—Sub. 1.—L. H. Wheeler and F. D. Tim- 
lin vs. Director General, Chicago & Northwestern 
Railway Co. et al. Wausau,- Wis., April 29, before 
Examiner Keene. 

No. 11,228 and Sub. 1.—Kirby-Bonner Lumber Co. 
vs. Director General. Sub. 2.—Same_ vs. Director 
General and Texas City Terminal Co. Sub. 3.—Same 
vs. Director General and Texas-Mexican Railway Co. 
United States court rooms, Houston, Tex., April 26, 
before Examiner Gartner. 

No. 11,004.—Cameron Hogg Lumber Co. et al. vs. 
Director General and Portland Railway, Light & Power 
Co. United States court rooms, Portland, Ore., 
April 28. 

No. 11,218.—Wilbur Lumber Co. et al. vs. Director 
General and Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. 
Louis Railroad Co. Federal Building, Chicago, April 
26, before Examiner Money. 





THe Mancuester (N. H.) Chamber of Com- 
merce is taking steps toward relieving the housing 
shortage in that city, a meeting of the chamber 
jointly with bankers and other business men of 
the city having recently been held to consider the 
situation. 





For Editorial Review of Current Market Con- 
ditions See Page 49 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 
Reported by J. R. Mauff, Secretary of Board of Trade 
RECEIPTS—-WEEK ENDED MARCH 27 














Lumber Shingles 
4 SE oe oe 62,368,000 6,782,000 
SUE: Sp Scunroummeones 31,024,000 4,853,000 
SOON nxcwik one 31,344,000 1,929,000 
TOTAL RECEIPTS JAN. 1 TO MARCH 27 
Lumber Shingles 
oi OE CE ee 694,175,000 74,333,000 
OED <5 chante ee 352,679,000 46,369,000 
EMCPOARE 2 66s ieee 341,496,000 27,964,000 
SHIPMENTS—WEEK ENDED MARCH 27 
Lumber Shingles 
RENENEE 5 aGcphb wis areca ein ttaens 29,092,000 6,103,000 
SUED. Kise asiwaeacccenas 11,646,000 4,824,000 
BOQCTPRRO 663.6 s 0.0% 17,446,000 1,279,000 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS JAN. 1 TO MARCH 27 
Lumber Shingles 
. SEs a 261,971,000 51,725,000 
EAE. Kcnaks sos euueeee 139,112,000 30,487,000 
ROCPROOD. ne tsae x 122,859,000 21,238,000 


Chicago Building Permits 
Permits issued by the Chicago building de- 
partment for the five days ended March 30 were 
as follows: 


CLass— No. Value 
REE ED ev ik:co% bia cack sk sR 1 $ 900 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000...... 11 28,000 

6,000 and under 10,000...... 13 83,400 








10,000 and under 25,000 5 54,000 
25,000 and under 50,000. 6 192,000 
50,000 and under 100,000...... 3 225,000) 
POGB00 GHG QVCE ckciscecesccses 4 1,022,606 
WOR cates evi naam eet 43 $1,605,905 
Average valuation for week....... oe 37,347 
Totals previous week..........e. 118 2,540,209 
Average valuation previous week... ... 21,52% 
Totals corresponding week, 1919... 93 1,579,851 
Totals Jan. 1 to March 30, 1920.... 904 27,665,283 
Totals corresponding period, 1919.. 582 8,912,428" 


NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago, March 31.—Not much northern pine | 
coming thru except on old orders, which the manu- 
facturers are now shipping out as fast as they can 
get cars. Demand remains comparatively light, 
but the mills are not seeking business, on the as- 
sumption that by the time they have their old order 
files comfortably cleaned up demand will havs 
picked up considerably, and that there is no reason 
to worry about the future. No concessions to sg 
business are reported. 


Minneapolis, Minn., March 29.—Manufacturers are 
standing off eastern wholesale buyers who have 
been in this market trying to pick up quantities of 
stock for spring and summer delivery. Needs of 
the trade in this territory will be cared for first, 
they say, and they are doling out their stock mostly 
in small orders. Yards are fairly well supplied 
with dimension and low grade lumber, but there is 
a scarcity of upper grades all along the line, and 
that is the chief worry. It is in these grades that 
the keen outside demand comes. Prices continue 
to show marked variation, and retailers hardly know 
on what to base their quotations. 
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New York, March 30.—Demand continues fairly 
active, but there is considerable hesitancy on the 
part of buyers in paying the prices asked. Stocks 
are not plentiful and wholesalers report much diffi- 
culty in getting shipments thru from northern and 
western connections. Stocks in the hands of dis- 
tributers here are limited and the pleasant weather 
he last week has resulted in an improvement in 
the inquiry. 





Buffalo, N. Y., March 31.—The lack of stock is 
holding back a large amount of business in white 
pine and some wholesalers are out of the market 

n the intermediate and higher grades for the 
present. It will be a number of weeks before they 
have anything to sell. Mill stocks are so short 
that they are enabled to exact a stiff price on any- 
thing sold and no immediate decline is being looked 
for by the wholesalers. It is an easy matter to 
sell, tho retailers are not buying much. 





Pittsburgh, Pa., March 30.—Certainly there is no 
surplus of white pine in sight at present, according 
to the best information obtainable. Demand for 
this commodity is good and prices are holding 
steady, despite the fact that bad weather has had 
an unfavorable effect on shipments from some quar- 
ters and railroad embargoes have added to the woes 
of some of the dealers. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


Boston, Mass., March 31.—Shipments of dimension 
are very slow and only a few more mills are quot- 
ing. There continue two prices, $65 and $70 base. 
Demand is only a little better, if any. The random 
market is firm and demand a very little improved. 
The 2 x 3 and 2 x 4 sells $53 to $54, 2 x 6, 2 x 7, 
$52 to 54, 2 x 8, $55 to $56, 2 x 10, $57 to $58 and 
2x 12, $58 to $59. There is very little business in 
the wider. There have been sales of scantling at 
a dollar less. Demand is notably better in random 
covering boards, and while there are sales at $53, 
$55 is the more usual price. The matched boards 
sell at $60 to $65 and dry stock is very scarce. 





New York, March 30.—There are no indications 
of falling off in prices. Stocks are scarce in the 
hands of dealers here and while there are some 
reports as to improvement in production at certain 
manufacturing points, there is sufficient strength to 
the price situation to indicate that for April, at 
least, quotations will hold right at the top. The 
outlook for spring building is exceptionally en- 


couraging. 
WHITE CEDAR 


Chicago, March 31.—There is no reportable change 
in the white cedar trade, which remains quiet, altho 
signs are not lacking of an early quickening as 
spring advances. 


Minneapolis, Minn., March 29.—Operators are 
checking up the results of the winter’s cut, which 
were fairly satisfactory in spite of many handicaps 
in the early part of the season. The opening of the 
pole trade has been auspicious and the way it is 
developing indicates that supplies are not going to 
be any too plentiful before fall, as much delayed 
construction work is now being undertaken. Some 
post trade is coming in and dry stocks suitable for 
shipment are small and badly broken, so dealers 
will not push for much post business for a while, 
until some of the new cut is at least half dried. 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago, March 31.—The market on some varieties 
of hardwoods is reported as weakening. Gum has 
been coming thru in considerable quantities during 
the last week or ten days, and prices have sagged in 
consequence. Altho reports on that score are not 
unanimous it is indicated that quartered oak also 
is weaker, but plain oak remains strong. The large 
consumers of hardwoods will not buy on the present 
market unless they absolutely have to, and a can- 
vass of the situation shows that most of them have 
laid up good stocks, having bought heavily before 
the recent advance took place. A feature of the 

narket is the extraordinary strength of elm and 
t thick maple, which are in heavy demand and are 
advancing in price. A good many of the local dis- 
tributers say that any talk about lower prices in 
the near future is folly, for the reason that there 
‘re no more dry stocks available; all that has been 
shipped for some time is green lumber, and the 
coming of hot weather will make impossible the 
shipment of such stuff. Then consumers will have 

wait until stocks now being or recently having 
een cut have had a chance to dry, and as that will 
ke some time there is bound to be a hardwood 
famine in the meanwhile, with consequent further 
advances all along the line. 








Minneapolis, Minn., March 29.—Wholesalers here 
® searching for stocks of northern hardwood, and 
hey think the production for the coming season 

may be better than first expected. Mills have a 
zood supply of logs, and in some cases are going 
‘9 prolong their sawing season so as to get out as 
‘nuch lumber as possible to meet the demand. 
Prices are still firm but the advance seems to have 
been checked for the present, at least. 

Kansas City, Mo., March 30.—Hardwood buyers 
are both eager to get stock and cautious in buying, 
pparently considering the possibility of some weak- 
ening in prices. For that reason a good many fac- 

ory buyers are disposed to take only enough stock 

‘or immediate requirements from time to time. 
Heavy rains in the hardwood region last week 
again slowed up production. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, March 30.—Altho there has not 
been any material increase of production of hard- 
woods in the producing section tributary to Cincin- 
nati, the market has been considerably stabilized, 
comparing with the condition of weekly advance of 
selling prices that prevailed a month ago. The com- 
petition of buyers has subsided to some extent, but 
there continues to be good demand from most of the 
consuming industries, excepting building. Heavy 
rains last week and flood conditions in some sections 
of southern and lower parts of eastern territory of 
the American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, 
have interfered seriously with the logging operations 
that were depended on to keep sawmills going, and it 
will be several days until all the water has run out 
of the streams. This has been a great handicap to 
increasing production, and should weather conditions 
turn favorable from this time, no appreciable increase 
of the output of the mills could be attained until 
well on to the middle of April. Under these circum- 
stances manufacturers are rather thankful that buyers 
are hesitating. The heaviest buying of the last week 
is reported to have been by furniture and truck and 
wagon manufacturers, with well maintained business 
from the makers of musical instruments. The oaks 
are holding their own, with stocks very low, and No. 2 
common plain white and red grades selling $5 higher. 
There have been sales of FAS poplar and saps and 
selects at $5 higher for all thicknesses; also of 1-inch 
No. 1 common, while boxboards and panel & wide No. 1 
have sold $4 and $10 higher respectively. The con- 
tinued scarcity and strong demand for walnut are 
reflected in sales of l-inch FAS and No. 1 common 
at advances of $25, up to $300 and $200 respectively. 
Other thicknesses are from $10 to $15 higher. Hickory 
has sold $10 and $20 higher and the different grades 
of birch $5 to $25 higher. The only woods to sell 
lower are cottonwood, which dropped $5 to $10 on all 
grades except boxboards, and plain red and sap gum, 
where prices are reported off about $10 on FAS and 
No.1 common. The following f. o. b. Cincinnati prices 
are quoted: 


QUARTERED WHITE 


Oaxk— 4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 
i Pee $310 $330 $335 $345 
Selects ...0e- 280 290 290 200 
No. 1 common 230 240 240 250 
No. 2 common 115 125 125 130 
QUARTERED RED OaK— 
| eee 260 270 270 
No. 1 common 185 200 200 
No. 2 common 100 110 110 
PLAIN WHITE & RED OaK— 
 weacnadte 210 220 220 225 
Selects ...... 180 190 190 200 
No. 1 common 150 160 160 170 
No. 2 common 105 115 aes 2 120 
No. 3 common 45 50 55 
Sound wormy. 115 120 120 125 
PoPLAR— 
| ere 200 210 210 215 
Saps & selects 155 165 165 165 
No. 1 common 120 130 130 135 
No. 2 common 85 95 95 100 
No. 3 common 55 60 60 65 
Panel & wide 
No. 1, 18” to 
23” 250 wae eee “ee 
Boxboards, 13” 
» ee 210 ace 
ASSWOooD— 
WA. cacuiene 130 140 140 145 
No. 1 common 105 110 110 115 
No. 2 common 60 65 65 70 
CHESTNUT— 
Weel ¢ccsacee 150 155 155 160 
No. 1 common 115 120 120 125 
No. 3 common 40 45 45 46 
* Sound wormy. 75 85 90 95 
sH— 
We ceceeads 185 260 280 290 
No. 1 common 120 175 200 210 
w No. 2 common 70 85 90 95 
ALNUT— 
We edeceacs 300 815 315 330 
No. 1 common 200 210 215 235 
No. 2 common 110 125 130 135 
u No. 3 common 45 eee “eu ose 
MAaPLe— 
WA cicenons 120 135 140 150 
No. 1 common 100 115 120 125 
™ No. 2 common 80 85 90 100 
ICKORY— 
WM Kekdcwee +6 wax 170 175 
No. 1 common ... wae 140 145 
No. 2 common ... ae 100 110 
BrircH— 
WAS cccveves 205 


No. 1 common 175 
No. 2 common 110 


BrecH— 
WARS cccéeoes 120 “are aan ode 
No. 1 common 100 “ee wea eee 


No. 2 common 70 


—_— tered red, 
r 
outa AS rere 220 225 230 240 
ugrteréd red, 
be No. 1 com’n 190 195 200 210 
Plain red, FAS 200 205 210 220 
Plain red, No. 
1 common.. 160 165 170 180 
Plain red, box- 
boards, 13- 
e gttenas 150 uae “as was 
Sap, FAS.... 110 115 125 130 
Sap, — 1 com- 
“/ te gaa 85 100 110 115 
S N 2 com- 
ap.N “patina 60 62 62 62 
Conronwess—- 
De. xccausns 125 130 120 135 


91 91 93 
66 70 


No. 1 common 90 

No. 2 common 65 66 

Boxboards, 13- 
it” 


eee eee eee 


Pittsburgh, Pa., March 30.—Leading hardwood 
wholesalers report the market strong in their line. 
Prices are holding up well and the demand for 
hardwoods, especially for the finer grades which 
enter into the manufacture of musical instruments, 
is exceedingly active. 
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rz. You'll be surprised 
at the big values 
we offer in 


Northern 
Hardwoods and Hemlock 


Made so because of our long experience 
in supplying the needs of particular 
factory men and retail dealers. 








We solicit your future 
inquiries and orders. 


The Kneeland-Bigelow Co. 


Manufacturers BAY CITY, MICH. 
‘ ) 











\ 
Weidman 


& Son Co. ‘ 


TROUT CREEK, MICH. 
Manufacturers of 


Hardwood and Hemlock 
LUMBER 

















The Cleveland-Cliffs lron Co. 


Mill Dept., MUNISING, MICH. 


Manufacturers of 


Hemlock *, Hardwood 
Lumber, Lath and Shingles 





Northern Forest Products 








Bradley, Miller & Co. 


BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 
Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers in 


Lumber, K. D. Frames, Box Shooks, 
Shingles and Lath. 














| Rieke. 


Quick | 
Shipment | 

| car 6-4” 

ioe D Yr y | 


The Coulter Lumber Company 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN. 








MAPLE FLOORING 


Write or wire what you need in 13-16" 
and 17-16" Maple Flooring. Factory 
grade a specialty. 


ORDER LATH NOW! 


The greatest building season in history 
is starting. Don’t delay! 


BREWSTER LOUD 


1307 Majestic Blidg., DETROIT, MICH. 


The Cost of Growing Tim of facts and 


By B. 8 Kellogg and EA. Ziegler. - 25 cents, postpaid. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St, CHICAGG 
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New Orleans, La., March 29.—Continued heavy 
rains that are filling up the swamps are seriously 
interfering with logging operations, and by some 
accounts will force the shutdown of certain of the 
mills in Mississippi and Louisiana unless the weather 
man repents and reforms. Manufacturers are 
worried by this condition much more than they are 
by the lull in buying. Within the last few days a 
significant revival of inquiry for export stock has 
been noted and some business has been placed. 
With improved foreign call and bad weather and 
woods conditions, prices are apparently well for- 
tified. 


Baltimore, Md., March 29.—Some progress is being 
made in the direction of a greater output, but the 
requirements of the users of stocks are also expand- 
ing, it seems; and the tendency is still to bid up 
lumber. Conditions in the export trade are improv- 
ing. 


New York, March 30.—There is no falling off in 
the demand and likewise there are no concessions. 
Everything seems to be in good call, with buyers 
more concerned about their source of supplies than 
they are about figures asked for the stock when it 
is available. Those who need hardwoods figure 
they can make a profit even on the present high 
basis of value, and mill reports strongly indicate 


still higher prices for the coming few weeks. 
Weather at most southern hardwood points has 
operated considerably against any increase in pro- 
duction. 


Alexandria, La., March 30.—The domestic demand 
for hardwood has slowed up slightly, but so far no 
reductions in prices have been noted. Conditions 
are a bit unsettled and it is hard to predict what 
the future will bring. There has been a decided 
flurry in the demand for the export trade and the 
indications are that orders already placed are fore- 
runners of a large volume of business which will 
be moved in the very near future. Dry stocks on 
hand at the mills are still limited and hardwood 
operators are not worried about any price reduc- 
tions which have been predicted in some quarters. 


Buffalo, N. Y., March 31.—The hardwood trade is 
active and a large share of the business at some 
of the yards has been in maple for the last two 
or three weeks. This wood is showing as much 
strength as any other item at present and prices 
in all hardwoods continue to show strength. There 
is a large inquiry from various lines of manufac- 
turers, with some improvement showing in the 
building trade. Cars are not plentiful, but many 
are received here from the mills and loaded out 
again. 











The Motorless 
Motor Truck 


Thousands 
in Use 


DIVISION No.1 
Light, one - way four- 
wheeled Trailmobiles 
for use with passenger 
cars or light trucks: 
1,250 lbs.; 34-ton, and 
1 ton. 


DIVISION No. 2 
Heavy-duty four- 
wheeled Trailmobiles 
for use with trucks: 
14% tons, one-way; 2 
tons; 3)4tons, and 5 
tons reversible and 
one-way. 

DIVISION No.3 
Semi-Trailmobiles: 24% 
tons; 4 tons; 6 tons,and 
10 tons. 


DIVISION No.4 


Pole Trailmobiles: 114, 
3,5 and 7 ton. 


































516-536 E. Fifth Street 








ailmobile 


Trade-Mark Reg, U.S. Patent Office 


Economy In Long and Short Hauls 


HEN lumber is to be hauled as far as 15 

miles into the country the Pine Lumber 
Company, of New Bern,N.C.,hauls its two 
one-ton Trailmobiles with its two-ton truck. They 
are shown in the picture loaded with a total of 5,000 
feetoflumber. For moderately long distances this 
is found to be cheaper than delivery by railroad. 
For delivery over the paved streets of the city the Trail- 


mobiles are detached from the truck and are hauled by a 
light passenger car, and quick low cost service is attained. 


Trailmobilesforlumberserviceinclude both four-wheeled 
and Semi-Trailmobile types equipped with roller dumping 
devices and drop frames which deposit the load on the 
ground without scattering it and without breaking it where 
the load is made up of pieces with tongue and groove finish. 


There are also heavy-duty four-wheeled Trailmobiles 
suitable for hauling logs, and two-wheeled Pole Trailmobiles 
for the same purpose. 


All of these Trailmobiles are built according to the 
highest standards of motor truck engineering. They have 
many features that make operation fast and convenient 
And they are built to stand up under full loads drawn at 
automobile speeds. 


Write for literature. 


The Trailmobile Company 










Cincinnati, Ohio 














Good roads are preserved by reducing the load carried on each wheel 


Ashland, Ky., March 29.—The oak board market 
seems to be off a little as to inquiries, altho prices 
continue to hold firm. The demand for switch ties 
and bill stuff is better. There has been consider- 
able demand the last week for 2-inch sound square 
edged oak. Log run black walnut continues in 
good demand. 


Boston, Mass., March 31.—The market keeps very 
firm. Demand is fairly active and is well distributed 
among the various classes of consumers. Demand 
is especially good for the ‘cheaper’ hardwoods, 
particularly maple and birch, especially from the 
furniture and chair makers. There have been no 
recessions in prices. Prices are: Quartered oak, 
$325 to $356; plain oak, $220 to $230; poplar, $220 
to $234; maple, $150 to $175; red birch, $200 to 
$215; birch, sap, $190 to $200; ash, $200 to $210. 


St. Louis, Mo., March 30.—The hardwood market 
seems stronger than it has been, and there is a 
growing demand for virtually everything except No. 
2 gum, demand for which has fallen off on account 
of a lack of call from box manufacturers. Ash and 
oak are rather strong. 


HEMLOCK 


Chicago, March 31.—Business in hemlock is still 
restricted, not so much by the present dull demand 
for all sorts of building lumber as by the scarcity 
of the wood. The northern hemlock mills are ship- 
ping on old orders and have not much stock avail- 
able for current business. Were more hemlock 
available, business would undoubtedly be consum- 
mated, altho nobody seems to be very eager to buy 
just now. 


New York, March 30.—Wholesalers find that 
stocks are badly broken and depleted. Bad weather 
thruout all producing sections has operated against 
any increase in the supply and wholesalers, instead 
of getting the expected improvement in the recep- 
tion of their orders by their mill sources, find just 
the opposite to be the case. Prices are strong and 
there never was a time when the millman occupied 
such an independent position. Retailers have been 
buying sparingly during the winter and now find 
themselves considerably short of staple sizes. 


Buffalo, N. Y., March 31.—The hemlock market is 
strong, with the mills asking $48 to $52 for stock, 
which is not as large an advance as has been shown 
by some other woods. Prices are high enough, 
however, to suit the retailers, many of whom are 
holding off until they get an idea that the promised 
active times in the building trade reach here. As 
yet the number of projected dwellings is not large. 


Boston, Mass., March 31.—With the advent of 
spring, demand for boards is increasing. They are 
very scarce and the market is very firm. For 
eastern clipped $55 is the usual price and for ran- 
dom $48 and $50 and even more are the prevailing 
prices. There continues to be no Pennsylvania stock 
available here. All dry stock is very scarce. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, March 30.—Mills in the Appa- 
lachian territory, and particularly those in West 
Virginia and the eastern borders of Kentucky and 
Tennessee, have suffered from the rains and high 
waters that not only have interrupted the cutting 
of timber but the getting of logs to the mills. Con- 
sequently there has been little addition to stocks 
of new lumber while stocks dry, or to any degree 
fit, have been reduced by shipments up to the limit 
of what cars could be secured. Practically all con- 
struction operations here and in this vicinity con- 
tinue to be tied up by the ‘“‘vacation’’ of the car- 
penters, but retail distributers have continued to 
buy freely, their stocks being far short of what they 
consider they will need when the wage dispute is 
adjusted. Prices are strong, and no concessions 
the last week were reported, even on transit cars. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., March 30.—Prices on hemlock 
are a trifle stronger than they were one week ago. 
Hemlock is scarce, while demand here continues 
stronger than usual for this time of year. 


REDWOOD 


Chicago, March 31.—Very little business in red- 
wood is being transacted. The scarcity of this 
wood is an old story and there has been no improve- 
ment in receipts. When the mills are in a better 
position to make eastern shipments on fresh busi- 
ness they undoubtedly will find plenty of business 
awaiting them on this market, but under present 
circumstances, when it is known that it is practically 
useless to inquire for supplies, nobody here takes 
much interest in this wood. 


Kansas City, Mo., March 30.—There is about as 
much redwood sold here in odd lots as is sold on mil! 
orders, and the total of both does not add very high 
With spring approaching there is a heavier inquiry, 
but the inquirers do not get much encouragement 
and it is added that the shortage of redwood wii! 
continue probably all this year. 


CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La., March 29.—Demand continues 
strong, with the mills so well supplied with orders 
as a rule that considerable business is still being 
declined. The bookings appear to be a trifle heavier 
just now, indicating that mill stocks are improv- 
ing either in volume or assortment. Accounts 
agree that prices are firm, with the advances re- 
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cently announced by some of the mills easily main- 
tained. Car supply on the Southern Pacific is re- 
norted somewhat improved, with shipments mov- 
ing in good volume. Some of the mills on the Texas 
& Pacific are still complaining of inadequate supply. 


Chicago, March 31.—There is a fair demand for 
cypress, especially from the country trade, but this 
wood is scarce and seldom obtainable. It is thought 
that, on account of the situation at the mills and 
of the fact that about all the cypress cut nowadays 
is consumed nearer home, it will be some time be- 
fore this wood will again become plentiful on this 
market. Prices have been advanced recently, but 
the advances have not affected the demand. 


Kansas City, Mo., March 30.—New advances in cy- 
press put into effect last week apparently have not 
lessened the demand, but neither have they added 
anything to the supply. The mills say their order 
books are loaded and they offer little except odd lots. 


Buffalo, N. Y., March 31.—The cypress market is 


frm, with a steady demand prevailing. Stocks 
available at the mills are still small and car short- 
age causes many delays. The building trade is a 


little more active and good business this spring is 
expected. 


Alexandria, La., March 30.—Cypress manufac- 
turers say that the demand is perhaps falling off 
somewhat, but they all have orders far in excess 
of the supply and are glad of a breathing spell. 
Cypress prices were not allowed to run away even 
when the demand was greatest and the/opinion of 
manufacturers is that the buyers could stay out of 
the market entirely for some time without there 
resulting any price reductions. 


New York, March 30.—Prices in all grades are 
firm and there is no falling off in the demand. 
Mills hesitate considerably about taking on any 
new business and say they prefer first to clear 
their books. Production increases very slowly, if 
at all, and the available supply among yards here 
is such that it will not be long before there will be 
an acute scarcity in some staple sizes. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, March 30.—The cypress mills 
have sent up such discouraging reports of operating 
conditions due to rains and threatened floods, and 
of the prospect of curtailed output, that a damper 
has been put on the trade. Yard stocks were scarce 
before, and now are expected to continue so indefi- 
nitely. Inquiries are numerous, and there are many 
unfilled orders that date back close to the first of 
the year. Prices are firm, with the little business 
that has been transacted being done around the 
following prices, f. o. b. Cincinnati: 


4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 
TOD Gir ddsaslasneres esas $130 $135 $135 $140 
re 125 130 130 135 
WHOM cs kieinmenenevicas ke 95 105 105 110 
NO. 1 COMMMBOM. ..cccccces 72 72 72 72 
NO. 2 COMMING 66600600 67 67 67 67 


Boston, Mass., March 31.—The situation in cyp- 
ress remains the same. Demand is active because 
of inability to get the lumber. Prices remain about 
the same as before reported, and the market is 
firm if deliveries could be made right. Retailers 
would be glad to stock up because of the predicted 
summer building. Prices current are: FAS 4/4, 
$140 to $145; 8/4, $155 to $160; selects, 4/4, $130 to 
$125; 8/4, $145 to $150; shop, 4/4, $105 to $108; 8/4, 
$120 to $123. 


Baltimore, Md., March 29.—The relations be- 
tween cypress supply and demand are about as 
they were before, with the requirements far larger. 
The range of prices is either very firm or higher. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


New York, March 30.—While there have been 


reports of slight increase in production, inquiries 
are more active and there is no falling off in prices. 
Earlier in the month there were some indications of 


softening, but this has been overcome and those 
in position to make reasonably prompt shipments 
have no difficulty in getting their own figures. The 
box demand is better and the pleasant weather the 
past week is more cause for encouragement in the 
building operations. There is enough business in 
sight to keep the lumber market going for a long 
time to come. 


Baltimore, Md., March 29.—There can be no doubt 
that the inquiry is on the increase. Delays in the 
filling of orders are experienced and the output of 
the mills has not made any important gains; hence 
the pressure to get stocks is so strong that there 
can be no thought of a marking down of the figures. 


Boston, Mass., March 31.—Very little stock is 
getting into the market yet on account of the 
troublesome railroad situation. Roofers are not 
Selling well, and have dropped materially in price, 
tho not sufficiently to obviate the temptation to 
®uy northern boards. Six-inch roofers are now sell- 
ing at $59 and those asking $61 are not having much 
trade. In rough edge more interest is being evinced, 
a 4/4 under 12 selling at $125, tho some 
ask 


Buffalo, N. Y., March 31.—The North Carolina 
bine trade is extensive and many orders are being 
Diaced by industrial concerns. These offset the lack 
of active demand from the retailers, who are not 
purchasing largely, since they regard prices as too 
high. The construction of dwelling houses has not 
proceeded as briskly as usual this spring, but fac- 
tory work has been on a scale larger than the 
ordinary. 





SLOWS 


Whe CANO PCIIISUIA 


always an important transfer point in the 
shipment of Lumber becomes more im- 
portant because of new Barge Line. 


=e 











Let any of the following representative firms prove above statement on your orders. 








CYPRESS SPE- a 
GREGERTSEN CIALISTS — Lath, NATIONAL MILLING IN 
BROTHERS CO. Shingles, Mould- PLANING MILL TRANSIT 
‘ ; " Angs._ Quick ship- Surfacing—Resawing 
ments from. our Cairo Yards. WAREHOUSING 
Gen’! Office, McCormick Bldg., Chicago, 1'1. CAIRO, ILL. Storage Distribution 
P.T.Langan MILLWORK || Louisiana Lumber Co.’ 
Lumber Co. terior House CAIRO, ILL. 
CAIRO, ILL. Finishing a Spe- Clear Yellow Pine Factory and Imple- 
cialty. ment Stock. Emergency Service. 





PETERSON-MILLER Exclusive manufac- THE PIONEER Wanted—Sawed Pole 










turers of Cotton- POLE&SHAFT CO, 222 Shaft Strips, 


BOX COMPANY * Automobile Rims and 
wood cold storage Billets, Split Hickory Automobile Billets. 
mber ept., ice, empnis, enn. 
cairo, 111. EGG CASES NORTH CAIRO, ILL. 





Foareainn) =| THE BARTELME CO. Morcratturer || The Hendrix Mill & 
1SSISSI pl “a ‘douthern 
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b r Jealers in Hard- Lumber. 
um € Lumber Co woodLum ber, i 
2 Wagon and Dimen- Band Saw Mill and Yards: 
sion Stock. ° ° . 
rans- 308-9-11 Halliday Estate Bldg., Cairo, II. Mound City, Illinois 
e 
= Manufact' and Egg Cases, 
ipment Schuh Mason Wholesalers of yoy Case Fillers, Poul- 
Lumber Co. Southern Hardwood . try Coops, Poultry 
e Lumber CAIRO, ILL. Boxes, Excelsior & 
J Office: Miller-Schuh Bldg., CAIRO, ILL. eee Cement Coated Ege 
‘New oin Case Nails. Carload Lots a Specialty, 
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"THE Miami Trailer is designed 
to take the road as it is—not as it 
should be. It has successfully met not only 
the moderate requirements of the average 
road, but the most severe demands of the 
heaviest hauling over the rough, make-shift TROY.OHIO,U.S.A. 
roads of the lumber and logging countries. 


Miami frame construction provides a strong boxing for Trail er Ss 


the pole, doing away with the necessity for balancing 

the load. The swinging bolsters and bolster slides are powerfully constructed. The cast steel bolster dogs 
are built to withstand a 30-ton dead weight and the positive locking device prevents sliding either way. 

The Miami hitch is simple and powerful, and so flexible that the Trailer can be turned'to a 45-degree angle 
in either direction without binding. Miami Trailers for lumber service are built in one, two, three and six 


tons capacity. 
WRITE FOR FURTHER INFORMATION, PRICES AND 
NAME OF NEAREST DEALER 


THE MIAMI TRAILER COMPANY 


BOX GL-41, TROY, OHIO, U.S. A. 
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Norfolk, Va., March 27.—The following prices for 
North Carolina pine have been obtained during the 
last week, f. 0. b. Norfolk. A plus (+) sign following 
@ quotation indicates an advance over last week’s 


No. 2 & better 


Epcr Rouen 
ke ee rr re *Ts00¢ 128 00 
@ 





122:00@126.00 


118.50 @123.00 
119.50 @124.00 
124.00@129.00 


quotation and a minus (—) sign indicates a decline. 
The following prices show 15 advances averaging $1 
over those reported last week and but two declines 
of $1 each. 


Cull and 
No. s_ Box red heart 
$82.00 @85.00 $45.00 @ 46.00 $41.00 @ 42.50 
85.00@88.00 eC LG a 
87.00@90.00 BECU@ISO0 —iivwvcteceess 
EPUEDUEDO. —ccuwccuiines.) Socweectata. 
86.00@90.00 53.50@55.50 46.50 @47.50+- 
88.50@92.50 54.50@56.00 47.50@48.50+ 
93.00 @97.00+ 55.50@57.00 48.50@49.50+ 

















BarRK Strips, Nos. 1 and 2........... $91.00 @94.00 BARK STRIP PARTITION, Nos. 1 and 2.$96.00@101.00 
BOK cicsecosuscbesssee 38.00 @40.00+ OLE TBD EIMART « 6 o.6.6.66:6 6.0: 010 0 0-0-0 #38000 30.00 
: No. 2 & better 
Seat ONG Sc scene $20.00@21.00 Roorers, 6”...... : 7 
Se eS: 14.00@15.00 e a oie 00 
Factory FiLoorineG, 2”. 50.00@57.00 10" ..c0cc DEOEOROD ge oe ese 1285 
Sizes, N. C. pine...... 44.00@50.00 12”... Zag Se ren oi ial 134.504 
a alll 
E Finished Widths No. 2 & better No. 3 No. 4 
FLOORING, #330 ee seeecceeee SLEOEEEEOUUU  Secicacseeeec i.) walsisalaeneos 
, zs 2 BOW sis seaanas coccccccccccccce 119.00@125.00-+4- $98.00@105.00+ $59.00@61.00— 
CEILING, %" Wed bb beeee ed beaee ens eccccccccccccee § 66.50@ 68.504 56.50 §8.50+ 34.00 @ 36.50 
wee eeeeee 9060006 060560000 eocccccese %70.00@ 73.00 62.00 65.00+ 42.00 @45.00+ 
PREETI Ge in ois cncccccaavas ovececse eeesesee 120.00@126.00+ 99.00@106.00+ 60.00 @ 62.00— 














Makes Motor 


Your truck driver can load 


take-off or Jack Shaft. 





The Amos Log Loader 


Trucks Efficient 


for the hauling of logs from woods to mill or railroad spur. 
help thereby saving you labor and at the same time enabl- 
ing you to get more work out of your truck. 


When buying new trucks specify that the Amos Loader 
be attached at the factory. From instructions we furnish, 
any average mechanic can attach them to trucks whose 
transmissions are mounted amidship or that have power 


Ask for particulars and prices. 


The Amos Lumber Company, 


his truck or trailers without 


Edinburg, Ind. 








you sell means a sale of lumber. 





A Side-Line That 
Pays Two Profits 


Dealers interested in selling more 
lumber will find farmers ready 
to buy our hardware for making 


Combination Hay Racks, 
Grain Beds and Stock Racks 


and every set of “A-P” Special Hardware 
Both sales will carry good profits. 
can sell the wagon beds complete by having your men build them in idle time. 
Write us for details on the money-making proposition for lumber dealers. 
Allith-Prouty Company, Dept. 131, Danville, Illinois 


Manufactarers of Door Hangers and Tracks, Overhead Carriers, Fire Door and Garage Door Hardware, Spring Hinges, Rolling Ladders, Hardware Specialties. 


AAPA 7? 7 





A Complete Set otf Allith Special 
Hardware for Combination Bed 


Or you 








FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago, March 31.—There is a large variety of 
prices on Douglas fir being quoted, and there is no 
question but that this wood is weak on the loca] 
market. The west Coast manufacturers, however, 
claim that there is nothing but strength in the trade 
there. The trouble locally seems to be inability to 
determine just what kind of a building season is 
ahead. The Chicago yards report that there is much 
figuring going on, but also that when prospective 
home builders learn what it is going to cost them 
at the present market to build they lose enthusiasm 
and frequently “chuck” their plans until a more 
favorable time. The housing situation here is such 
that some building must take place, but many say 
that people have got along so far and undoubtedly 
can manage without new houses a little while 
longer, until prices either have been readjusted to 
what they consider a more equitable level or it can 
be shown conclusively that they are not likely to 
decline to any marked extent and that they will 
not be losing money by building now. 

Portland, Ore., March 27.—After several days of 
quiet there seemed a revival of interest in fir during 
the latter part of this week and the indications are 
that as soon as the weather improves the demand 
from retail yards will be active again. Apparently 
there is a tendency on the part of the yard men to 
see which way the wind is going to blow and some 
of them are concluding that any change in quota- 
tions henceforth will be for higher prices. Some 
additional strength was noted in quotations during 
the week. Stormy weather the last several days 
brought snow in the woods and several logging 
camps that have been furnishing logs to Portland 
mills during the winter had to shut down. This 
will further aggravate the log shortage. The west- 
ern pine mills in the interior are now resuming 
operations. Many of the mills are reported as hav- 
ing booked orders far in advance. The demand 
for spruce is active and large volumes are moving. 
Buyers of red cedar logs are trying to force down 
the price to something in the neighborhood of $25, 
it was learned today, but loggers are holding for 
$35, altho possibly some may be bought for less. 
This situation is much similar to that of last spring, 
when the shingle men held off buying hoping for 
lower prices but were finally forced to pay the 
price. What the outcome this spring will be re- 

ains to be seen. In the meantime shingle opera- 
tors are turning to yellow fir culls. The fir logs are 
quoted at $18 to $30 for logs in the river and 50 
cents higher where towage does not enter into the 
deal. Loggers report a good demand at these prices. 


Seattle, Wash., March 27.—The feature of the 
fir industry appears to be heavy production, which 
for the week ended March 26 was 89,702,784 feet for 
the 126 mills reporting to the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association, aS compared with a normal 
cut of 91,193,000 feet. Actual production is only 
1.63 percent below normal. Orders are 13.34 percent 
below actual production. Business offered includes 
railroad requirements. Cars are more plentiful, 
due it is said to a falling off in demand thru the 
middle West and the East, and for the first time in 
months there is reported to be a number of empties 
available. Unshipped rail orders at west Coast 
mills aggregate 11,217 cars. During the week the 
coastwise movement of lumber was 5,611,662 feet, 
and in the offshore trade, 6,003,500 feet. 


Kansas City, Mo., March 30.—Fir men here dis- 
cuss the market in a much more optimistic tone 
now as the result of developments in the last ten 
days. Several of them reported business last week 
50 percent better than the week before and reported 
a considerable increase in buying in western States, 
notably Colorado, where retailers had been very 
shy of the market. The transit car situation has 
shown considerable improvement and prices now 
are generally on a firm basis thruout the list. The 
eastern market is improving and southwestern yards 
are buying much more freely. The impression that 
mill prices were going to sag appears to have been 
pretty well dissipated, and dealers say the market 
will maintain a healthier tone from now on. 


St. Louis, Mo., March 30.—The market is: off $5 
on fir uppers, but there is very little demand at this 
price. 


Boston, Mass., March 31.—There is an improved 
demand here for Douglas fir flooring and it is ex- 
pected to increase materially as soon as railroad 
transportation improves. Prices current are: No. 1 
clear, vertical grain, 1/4, $117.50 to $124.60; No. °, 
$112.50 to $116.50; No. 8, $96 to $104. 


Buffalo, N. Y., March 31.—The supply of fir in 
transit cars is rather large at this time, so that 
prices show some weakening. But on orders placed 
with the mills the prices are called firm. Not mucn 
weakness, if any, is expected to develop, owing ‘0 
the extensive requirements of ‘the railroads and 
the likelihood of an export trade springing up at 
any time to take a large part of the availabie 
stocks. 


Centralia, Wash., March 27.—The following are 
prices realized for fir and cedar products during 
the week ended March 24: 


Vertical Grain Flooring 


1 


No.1 No.20Olear No.3 

Clear & Better Clear 
i. ee ee $92.00 $89.00 $83.00 
Di MN ach Bukira Sas <ei's bg 4G OLGA ee 93.50 83.00 
By eS 8s essences awsteh'ora ava) nS alpen 92.50 85.00 
ee eres Sica mewn oe ae eRe nee 96.50 85.50 
RN a ce wi onicacnaaen cena teenies 93.50 85.50 
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ee 


ee | 
eo eoeeeeeeesereerecosccecocce 
eee eee eee ree eee eseseresens 


ec ceeececceers ese oer eeseccce 


(19h OF A SO NEE Kecccscncess 100.00 
134, 114 OF 27X14”... cc cece ecco 102.00 
Finish, No. 2 Clear & Better, S2S or S4S 

WE? Vcc cee nee Vee 6 Peb es Fesen cae 92.00 
ee ee PI rice eee ree 92.00 
ay SEOs ee Cee eT Ce ee 89.00 
SEO oNecwaseeaicdek saa dicaan tu cae 90.00 
ixd 8 Bo os Saree ck onckacnrades 91.00 
StS") o. exiedeoewseeeecanca wanes 93.00 
T3f, De iO eo ade cena cs sieteecs 92.00 
ee ge SO | rr 94.00 
ee” ng ix Mawes mam ewes 6s eRe 92.00 
Ur cs Medes daw armen & Ou oie 4 -e.GreC eae 92.00 

fo. oc perenne ese Ren rnasatceck mate 89.00 

PP ero crary ala create brane atau aeiat acs 90.00 
O29 BOO ieee nde en cenesaeedene 91.00 
2 x12 Ee ere PC Cee Cree 93.00 
ae ere Meee ee eee 93.00 
2%, Be AE TOES oh kccesedewde 95.00 

Ceiling, C& FB orC & EV 

SEEEO wc edb osa ee hae eae eeaaKe x 71.00 
Ec cucdseweveGheatewecddeacuns 71.50 
DEE” cased caves Dwecedaenmece 73.00 
BE occ easecucenerewsatesusnae 74.00 
BORO 5 isn. 86e cue eneSaconteeeuans 76.50 
WSO” cc vcctavnecneetescuseetnatea 77.50 





33 4x4, cee Ce ae eee 36.50 
ORG BER ccc et pnncnaddceaneaeuccsc. MNne 
3x10, 3x12, 4x10, 4x12”.........--- 38.00 
SET HON stb eccsnverseekeevense® 36.50 
2k | eer rrr errr |, 
I aE oe hia sene ests setccess Gee 
SI HEE soo ciescncrdacscacmegous 40.50 


Common Timbers, Rough, 32’ and Under 
i 3 


Vv. G. Stepping, S2S or S2S & Nosed 


37.00 
37.00 
35.00 
35.50 


GE Or hiderevcns eee ntenured ene 4.00 
1 DP oo kath onacke we Wares bikes Oe ee 
] ech a tilgitawd eta ds ok wie wanes 35.00 
ST ELC CEE goo 35.50 
ROSIG a cics caacekecwn <b acuc tenes tee 
fae Maes eer re eee 
QULEM SG neu Keee seeds sates erncuns 39.50 
AMMEN 16515 oak pigla ck latino lowe ecm are Brnteied 41.50 
Be. PE ERE ES Te PO Ee 44.00 
SOX Mv scac cates peeses 37.00 
RS Oe COD vicicncc sce ences 43.00 
Se Oy UI ok oe 609 6 er :0: 49.00 
See OE OB EO a ne oes ss vein ween, | 55.00 
LORE rie OIE oie soos ewes 08 63.00 
oo ee | ee 73.00 
12512" OF tet TOO os 5 ore cb dwwsiv ss 85.00 
Fir Battens 
WOE ole eS h ers cane ee Rea. cee 1.25 
Oe cnnces ace aaoeee we seen 1.35 
oe QGiteveeuca. vbwececuceacesass 1.45 
 GFEEN. vc casce te etenteceunwn Ks 1.50 
Fir Lath 
LR tciteds tecnawaeeae tes 10.00 
Western Hemlock—Common Boards, S1S, - 
» eee PE Pe er PE LOT Pe 0. 
A ae Pere 40.00 
EXO pc cusnsanene a cee iaaeancn on 38.00 
Ex: CF sis ckn ewer besutecanweuda es 38.50 
lx 8 39.50 


36.50 
36.50 
37.00 





P. & H. Monorail System handling unit packages of rough dry lumber at plant of Tremont Lumber Co., Rochelle, La. 


A One-Man 


In these days of costly labor and 
shorter hours lumbermen should 
investigate the savings effected by 
the P. & H. Monorail System. 


This traveling electric lumber-con- 
veying hoist is a one-man proposi 
tion. That is, the operator controls 
all movements of the hoist from his 
position in the trailing cab. From 
this station he can take hold of, 
raise, turn, convey, lower and re- 
lease a unit of 1500 feet of lumber 
without help of any kind. 


The Tremont Lumber Co., Rochelle, 
La., is using nine 3-ton hoists, four 
3-ton transfer cranes and two 15-ton 
electric transfer cranes on about 
15,000 feet of P. & H. special section 
I-beam with improved _ splices, 
switches and cross-overs. Here’s 
what they say about the system— 





Proposition 


“We do not consider that there is 
any comparison between the mono- 
rail system and the mule and tram, 
the former having the advantage in 
every respect.” 


The B. F. Williams Cypress Co., 
Patterson, La., also find the P. & H. 
Monorail System a big money saver. 
They say—“We believe that it will 
cut the cost of handling lumber over 
the old method of mules and dollies 
on wooden trams, by 50 per cent.” 


If you have lumber handling costs 
that are causing you worry, write 
for our booklet, “Cutting the Cost 
of Lumber Production,” and learn 
how a P. & H. Monorail System will 
save you money. 


PAWLING & HARNISGHFEGER Go. 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


$0 Church Street, New 1241 Monadnock Blk., Chi- 
York. cago, Ill 

704 Stephen Gerard Build- Pittock Block, Portland, 
ing, Philadelphia. Ore. 

926 Whitney Central Build- 821 Monadnock Building, 
ing, New Orleans, La. San Francisco. 

47 Fidelity Building, Pitts- 1125 Central Building, Los 
burgh, Pa. Angeles. 


cranes -hoists- 
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Red Cedar, Common Boards, $1S or P na maa: 12’ Baltimore, Md., March 29.—The inquiry for long- Birming. Hatties- Alew- Kansas 
0. Select leaf pine may be said to assume larger proportions, ham, burg, andria, City, 
ral Com. with the offerings hardly keeping pace. N ? Ala. Miss. La, Mo, 
SN Gra pista vudinsieeisincereae 41.50 46.50 ——— ‘isd lapel sae. dine. 
EI ERRRE OR Gas et 42.00 47.00 Boston, Mass., March 31.—Demand is not active. Fe encencnes SAMOS i.... ee= 2a 
PRE Geek aae sat. cspenssen awn vae 43.00 48.00 The market is firm except for No. 2 common, in No. ct (all lengths) : 
REED Sahwronis'e 0h sh se GalvV ee aawack 44.00 49.00 which there has been a recession. Deliveries of DS Ma ee 38.00+ 37.52 
ilies wubigncaeeuiaua ce 45.00 50.00 old orders are far behind and the amount of lumber 1x6” «0... eee eee B7.00— 2.626 ween 38.55— 
Cedar Timbers coming into the market is far below normal. Re- Boards, S1S or S2S 
S28 te Gx OB” POOGR. oi vcscsweescas 40.00 45.00 tailers are not inclined to purchase much. Prices No, 1, 1x6 to 2”: NS) Sous . Peuat eek 
REO AEM. ccc ctadicckva sents 45.00 50.00 current are: Flooring, A, $141 to $149; B, $133 to $142; WEOV CEMA. ccnc caves cogs 68.00- 
Red cedar shingles, Star A Star..... DO | s6ewin C, $123 to $136; partition, B&better, 3/4 x 3 1/4, Other Fn Sisisigie®  svereisis 68.00+ 75.41+ 
Ce a ea ee ean 25.00 to 40.00 $118.50 to $130; No. 2 common, 6-inch, $59 to $61. 1x10”, 14 & 16’.. «6... ween 8.00 69.00+ 
y ‘ Other lengths. Res. ARS 68.50+- epesr 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] The following depicts the price movement at the gy lengths... - rt!) 110.00 75.50 76.30— 
Seattle, Wash., March 31.—The following prices southern pine mill and distributing centers named No. 2 (all 10 to 20’): 
paid for yard items f. 0. b. mill were reported today: in the subsequent price reports, on which these = 6 to 12” 4B.5B— .02.. oases cece 
Flooring averages are based: x8” . 52.00+ 52.00— 50.00 50.07 
re Total No. of 1x10” 50.40+ 54.75+ 57.50 50.11— 
High Low vailing No. Quo- Ad- Average No.of Average 1x12” 47.50— 55.75+ 54.77— 53.10- 
Price Price Price tations vances Advance Declines Decline No. 2 “= lengths) : 
1x4” No. 2 clear V. G.....eee $99.00 $74.00 ..... Hattiesburg, Miss. 4 39 $3.47 49 ber =} 0. 12” Ce ise ehkins 
2 & better clear S, G. 84.00 64.00 ..... pci rag _ 7. 2s? = 40.10— 40.00 40.13— 
1x6” No. > & better clear 8G. 72.00 67001122, exandriay La... 79 43° «320 17 ’ ‘gg x 40.29+ 40.25 
RD: BIKE: s.ceanosuh 68 BOO) saciw- «owas Kansas City, Mo... 116 35 2.34 68 2.53 42.50— ..... 41.18— 
, Stepping The following are average prices taken from sales 5 tt. Sa ced See ee OOO scans 18.75 
No. 2 & better clear... i ss s i, ae oie. Tae ~sewes reported on the dates indicated in the sections Shiplap 
. nis named. A plus (+) sign following the quotation in- se " 
1x8—10” No. 2 & better clear. 88.50 76.00 ..... dicates an advance over the price given in the fore. N° eee SS eee Oe 71.494 bye 
Ceiling going report and a minus (—) sign Indicates a de- No.2(10to20’): 9° 9°” 7 ‘ 
54x4” No. 2 & better ae 74.50 63.00 ..... cline. BOR 66.0 60. ors. eg 55.50+ 52.67— 49.09— 
p Siding Birming. Hatties- Aler- Kansas | ge ere 49.00— 56.004 52.50+ 49.09— 
1x6” No. 2 & better clear... 81.00 66.00 ..... — os No, 8 (ail lengths): 00+ 45.50 4825+ 40.61 
Common Boardsand Shiplap i —s—“‘“<zai‘( ‘isésSC lr a Oy Mar 99 Mar OP 3 aac ee D2 o.a0 Sa 
a ss cuxocenmense 42.50 37.00 $37.50 Mar.#9 Mar.27 Mar.29 Mar. 27 BAW ceisciacl nese MOOR woes 41.9 
BRIO? 7. edinin sean sinrcnsin 44.00 39.00 89.00 ie 7 Grooved Roofing 
2x4”, 12—14’ No.1, &E... 40.50 34.50 38.50 :. 160-00 ee, oe ee ae yen. | gle lll led a ae oe 
Guat tee .... 149.004 enses 125.00 132.44— CERNE: Stews. seeng acces .20+ 
ee eee ome 43.50 36.50 39.50 == = Beseeeres seers istet 119-754 : Dimension, S1S1E 
SOUTHERN PINE cote eens 120.50)  ..002 sees fo tee 5550+ 49.584 47.11 
Se Ce. eee a wees ‘4706 © -49'95L. 48984 47.04. 
Chicago, March 31.—There is a healthier tone to FG Baber he ; i coe 112.25+ ..... 103.74— ky sae 48.50— 50.04+ 48.52— 
the market, but there remains much to be desired. Citi an » Wh 20’.. ..... 47.50— 50.80+ 48.84— 
The uncertainty regarding building prospects is 2x 6”, 10’ ..... «ee. 46.95— 47.67+ 45.714 
what is checking trade. There is a lot of figuring a picts 45.50 pies a itis ber a 
being reported, but it is also said that when pros- 18&20’.. (:.:. 4695— 47.18+ 44.45— 
pective builders learn what construction will cost Sh re MO Cree, = 
them at present market prices they hesitate, except Ox 8", 20" .s... 425. 2026+ .....2; 45.35— 
where the need is urgent. In the meanwhile there a3, eeeee ity ie g0.c0r oe 
has been no recession in southern pine prices; in- DOW * ON Oh . 
stead, on the whole they appear stronger than ever. 2x10”, 19 ” — neni a 46.31 
ones  62:00.6 >. e 
Kansas City, Mo., March 30.—Sales managers here zs Pea e ate, See = eee 0.00 100. 1.00 ee Vino S625 35 — 52.00 asa7— 
report not only a good revival of buying but a ee! eee hae SOD + 18 & 20’ 49.75" 12... 53.004 48.53— 
largely increased volume of inquiry, some of the No. 1 89.14— 94.50+ 89.00+ ..... 2x12” ae to 20’ ..... 55.004 ...0. eens 
inquiries being for very large quantities of lumber. No. 2 52.28— 52.25+ 52.00 49.54— aiid §“Menoannannes er ee, 
The railroads figure in this inquiry, but generally NO. B...0. ‘sevee BT25+ vee ee eee | ame 50.50 2.1! 48.914 48.64— 
it is a yard inquiry. Some price lists issued for 1x6” No.1, C.M.... ..... Lot ‘ais eintiers 18& 20"... BOB 5000+ 49:15— 
April 1 show increases in various items, but most _ 2& no 47.50— 51 BOE ere 6” ee 20° W220" caus DAO ye cans canes 
of the manufacturers have not changed their prices a ; o - aucun ‘ ee Oy a0 4nes— 41.004 4450~— 
to any extent and for the present prefer to main- elling ’ i SSsELe: sie erars de ggmalin . 
tain the market at about the present basis. The %x4” og pag Sciaes a tee os bite i: Review “ours a oer o. 
mills report the car situation improved and order Seemamee pink Ma Cea ek ae 18&20’.. ....; 4400— 44.704 4¢6s5— 
files being cleared out and stocks being bettered 5ax4” ce Rae. eee. ‘78.004 82.604 77.70— 10’ to20’ |. .:: i, ee” eee, 
a little, as production still is running ahead of “= No, 1....... .w..e. 2.5 73.138+ 72.88+- OE OG ae asa emer 45.00— ..... 42.50 
orders. The labor supply is reported to be good. No: eae Tas sates BOO! ..26.- 52.00 48.87+ BA 6ba.cle" sigices Uereey 2.50+ 41.37+ 
es BO. Casusaew comes BGO cee. psinawe Lr alec 44.00— 46.27+ 41.50-- 
St. Louls, Mo., March 30.—The market for south- %4x4 R&better 45.00 60.00 °...: oe rt 00"... rears heeieited ced 
ern pine shows very little change in prices since last = = °“~*""**** i ey ete Ca aoe ise Se Be gees eee DO0— once 
week, and this despite the fact that there still is Partition 1 
very little buying. A quantity of stock is being 1x4 & 6” a 110.00 110.254+ ..... 104.20— 
offered, and yet on the other hand it is with diffi- = cece tees 98.25— ..... 98.00+ 
culty that orders for desired items and lengths can 4. ¢, R a» a 2. ee tees 53.75+ ..-++ 102.97— 
be placed at the mills. There is a greater demand ** a CP sees cee tense seers 93.50-+ 
a | RK RR agi we eiabs z 
Trae eee Bevel Siding 
New Orleans, La., March 29.—A gain in volume 1x6” B&better .... ..... see 65.74... 
of bookings and output, and a slight decline in 5x6" = gees eek eran: ayes es 
volume of shipments, are indicated for the last Pe ar ae eee ees ae "siaing wer ote 
week. Mill stocks seem to be working into better * = 
assortment and more offered business is being ac- ix or 6 ee. eee + a ng -. a 2x12” 
cepted than for some time. Prices are under- No. 2.... 55.00— a3 oe — Re: 55.60-+ Deep Or. st. Case, ees 32.94 
going readjustment, with changes both ways, and Be 2.54 OO. siete, sees seoee Lenaleat Timbe 
it would require an expert statistician to determine Finish No. 1 Sq. E&S S45, ° - 
whether the average price has been materially re- Bébetter rough: 20’ and under: 
duced in consequence. Flooring quotations appear 4x4” ............. eee RONOs nrsdex Eien. Se carec-weies nen . 46.50— 47.48— 50.47+ 
to be eticking very close te the top. Inquiry 18 WEB” .....iccccvvcc. <eeec  svece weeds Se o- a Sete + Meee. 6 -eieee ha te 6 
i i LOE RT CORE LS RS eee ree -T5— eh gabececaleimcevarereos;. ~/adateiery rs 53. 50+ 
said to be active, —e amet i ee OE eee 103-25— eile oat: 65.00+ 59.25—..... 
New York, March 30.—In some respects there has liyxt Be os cists. + Silks, oko ncaa . 
been a little falling off in the demand, but whole- 5/4x12” ....... Soa Sakeg Bab... nos: ia ia —— Timbers 
salers report their mill connections still sold so 1% & 2x4 to >: seeee pimee <0 113.00 wie xy a 
far ahead and getting so much business from other es 4 res 8"... teens a oe Oe ES ie ee eek 
sources that there is little hope of even slight price 6/4 & 8/4x 5 &10"” |.... 123.00 Le nt Me ade Mee EO Ae Re ee Oo tee) ON Ae 
reductions for the coming few weeks. In fact, most 6/4 & 5/8518"... cae SESOBL cence: Goaen No. 2 rough, 20’ and 
observers expect higher prices during April and Bébetter surfaced: ° under : 
it is difficult to see how anything is to be gained 4, 6 to 12” 0750 40828 .ccc. ccc. as nk’ a a B5.00 neice cccee cece 
by holding off business for later in the spring if 1x ORE CO AERO 106.11— 0. a. an 
reasonably prompt deliveries are to be expected. 1x 6” re 113.50+ 107.29+ 106. 5 ak ee a 43.75 
—_———— 1X 8” iw eee eens eees et ee ee  wscnssecees caves. MRED veces” seaue 
Buffalo, N. Y., March 31.—Some unsettlement is Lm x sree Loe Sa Soy 11. oT We cic tNes Wincs BR akcles, “ates 
present in the southern pine market because of 1x eee oes” Fe 8es 125 08 1201 BO nsec waass, cess HE acai sosles 
the number of transit cars which are being shipped 5 /4x g” eee Nine. nc ees 
and the backwardness in the retail demand. But ean EN aa eR: PARGOS- occcc. cucsc Plaster Lath 
the mills are holding firmly to their schedules in 5/4x12” .......... ws... TOGBO cies, scenes No. 1, eg BR eeces *15.38 17.05 14.50— 12.34— 
making direct shipments and are able to get a large 1% & 2x4 to 12”... paees 3 00— Siete 126.50+ No. 2, %”,™4’..... ST5.00 FSGS csvse 8.59— 
amount of business. It would not be surprising to 6/4 & tno 3 cee ee teens 136.00+ ..... eee *Green. 
wholesalers if prices were to go higher soon, when — Mind 99.50— alien Lath 
the mae are “sages O@ attempt to O88 ps6 BIG icc c kee sees tee’ oo ee eee — Seer 0.23— 
Se Casing and Base aes oo = et a 
Cincinnati, Ohio, March 30.—There is a fair de- , —— 
mand for se pine of all grades, and ——" SianeaNe wo cee, oy aot 130.00+ aie: o- (All 1x4 and 6”) aad Material 
standing the tie-up of the building industry in Cin B&bett 9 and 18’ 100.00 105.48 
cinnati and vicinity retailers have been buying what : Jambs CHES 10 and Bir ee 12500 2..°: 106.00 
lumber they were able to get, taking advantage of 1 Pes > sac” 135.254 eet ee ee pemmennebaamec) 07! 
this opportunity to fill in their yards against the bai ee Sore mee eee) Senne : and ae” a ee 90.23 
demand that must develop as soon as construction ——e Fencing, SiS 204. No. 1 — ae see SEGO se es 
activities are resumed. Flooring and partition nat- 0. 1, ix4’, ee ee =e: P _ Fave seeee * beste space B 
urally have been less active but prices are strong, aa: ee SE SF os .74t 12 Band id SESE OG eee es aa 
because of the scarcity of both grades. Other lengths.. 11... 001112. 66.27— 72.57+ 16’. nae = we 
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Birming. Hatties- Aleg- 
— burg, 


a. Miss. La. 0. 
Mar. 29 Mar. 27 Mar. 29 Mar. 27 


Kansas 
andria, City, 


Car Decking 
No. 1, 2”, 9, 10, 18 
OF GO) i idavecaxe CE  cvueer Stews chews 
Ne . 93” 9’6” 
CEC. cccccvccesces  coose 55.00 ecece eccce 
Car Sills, S4S 
S48, Sq. E&S: - 
8”, 34 to 36" ..... 54.75 Sete. Knee 
hi 3 SE <i women 


Up to 9°, 84086’ ..... GO.50 ..... reser 
Up to 10”, 34 to 36” ..... a 
Up to 12”, 34 to 36’ 


Up to 14", 34to36’ 75.00 ..... 


Car Framing 
8” and under,. 20’ 





and UMNdeP ..cce ‘cccce ee. Sewn « etnes 
Caps 
Rough heart, 14”, 20’ 
SUE ER ccsae Gases jsavae o Savas 68.50 


Ties 
6x8", 8", GOO MEGEe .hcce cece 53.50 49.50 


Longleaf Paving Block Stock 
No. 2 66. Beeckcs cose. GOO isene 


Silo Stock 
2x6", 8:10 24" wc08s Secure. eras 


58.00 


Pittsburgh, Pa., March 30.—Prices on southern 
pine are firm and the number and class of inquiries 
received lately give grounds for the belief that 
there is no likelihood of a decline in prices in this 
line. No surplus stocks are being offered. 


WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, March 31.—There is continued inactivity 
on the Chicago market for western pines, for the 
two-fold reason that there is as yet little of this 
lumber available for the eastern trade and that 
there is little buying to be done just now. Build- 
ing in Chicago territory has not received much of a 
start as yet, and until it is more evident just what 
will transpire in the building field everyone seems 
inclined to cling to a policy of watchful waiting, 
Prices in the meanwhile seem quite firm, with quite 
a spread between the quotations of those firms 
which have stabilized prices and of those who 
have not. 


Kansas City, Mo., March 30.—Reports received 
here indicate that the western pine mills are about 
ready to begin sawing and agents here expect in 
another month to be able to handle considerable 
business. The scarcity of California pine is acute, 
however, and the general impression is that it will 
be many months before the trade is back to any- 
where near a normal condition. Finish and shop 
are almost unobtainable and some mill agents here 
say it will be two years before the mills catch 
up on those items. 


Buffalo, N. Y., March 31.—The demand for the 
California pines continues good, with much strength 
manifest, particularly in sugar pine, which is likely 
to be scarce for a long time. The manufacturing 
demand is such that it is difficult to deliver promptly 
what is wanted and many delays in shipments from 
the mills are occurring. Idaho pine is in compara- 
tively good supply, but prices are generally firm. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Minneapolis, Minn., March 29.—Increased buying 
over a wide territory is credited with producing the 
new advance in shingle prices. Many buyers who 
had been holding off jumped in when prices eased 


off a little, and the approach of spring brought 
other orders in, so that in spite of other factors 
tending to hold prices down, shingles for early deliv- 
ery have been bid up and the limited transit sup- 


plies are much sought after. 


Seattle, Wash., March 27.—Red cedar shingles 
oft, with no substantial variation in prices 

from quotations of a week ago. The spread be- 
tween the two grades is rather wide, $1.15. Mills 
are cutting steadily on high priced logs. Clears, 
$6.20; stars, $5.05 to $5.10. Fir lath are weak at $10. 


Kansas City, Mo., March 30.—The shingle mar- 
ket remains in a very sluggish condition and so 
long as the supply of transit cars remains a little 
larger than the demand prices will remain rather 
weak. Quotations here this week range around $5 
for stars and $6.25 for clears, with small cars pre- 
ferred. Some dealers have been banking on an in- 
creased demand with spring, but that hasn’t ma- 
terialized. The demand for siding runs along with 
the slack demand for shingles and price quotations 
vary somewhat around $60. Lath prices also have 

akened and some sales of southern pine lath 
have been reported here recently as low as $10, but 
he market generally rules higher than that. The 
quotations on cypress are $16.60 for No. 1 and 
$16.70 for No. 2. 





ae 


Louis, Mo., March 30.—The market price of 
gles, Pacific coast base, in this territory is 
for clears and $5.90 for stars. There is very 
e buying and some cars are reaching reconsign- 
* points without having been sold. These cars 
on demurrage and shippers are eager to sell 
em. 


_ New Orleans, La., March 30.—The shingle situa- 
‘on is easier, some accumulation of stock being re- 
ported at the cypress mills. Lath are, however, 


‘out as scarce as ever, with prices well held. Some 


¢ 


of the cypress mills are out of the market on this 
item, while most of the others are shipping only 


6 


25,000 to 


the car. Southern pine lath also con- 





tinued to find a ready market, with mill stocks de- 
pleted. 





Boston, Mass., March 31.—The lath market shows 
a great fallin demand. Retailers here are loath to 
purchase at present prices, for the scarcity is so 
great that manufacturers are sure demand must 
increase again and are hence taking a firm stand. 
Quotations are: 1%-inch, $15 to $16; 154-inch, $16 
to $17. The furring market is firm and demand 
better. Prices are: 2-inch, $54 to $55; 3-inch, $54. 
Shingle sales have not yet increased. The market 
continues firm. The white cedars sell, extras, $8.50 
to $9; clears, $8 to $8.50. While demand is no better 
for reds, prices are as high as before, tho there is 
a great range in the various brands, $8.70 to $9.30. 





Baltimore, Md., March 29.—There is a fairly 
steady improvement in the conditions that make 
for a more active demand for shingles, while the 
supply has not so far attained any pronouncedly 
greater proportions. It is much the same with 
lath, and the range of prices is either firm or 
higher. 


Buffalo, N. Y., March 31.—The shingle market is 
a little stronger than a week ago and inquiry is in- 
creasing with the improvement in the weather. Ex- 
tra clears are quoted at $7.95 and stars at $6.61, 
which is a rise of about 15 cents. The building of 
dwelling houses has not started up actively as yet, 
so that trade is not so active as in some years at 
this time, but a good increase is looked for soon. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, March 30.—Distribution here is 
chiefly wholesale, the ultimate consumer being out 
of the market, and, as a result, the retail business 
being light. Shingles have strengthened in price 
the last week, pine particularly selling from 50 to 
75 cents higher, at $13 for No. 1, while cypress 
stocks have been stronger at $12 for prime grades. 
Retail yards are very low on their supplies, far 
shorter of stocks than they normally would be at 
this time of year. The lath market is more stable, 
and while the demand has not been quite so strongly 
competitive, prices have yielded about $1, No. 1, 
%-inch, 4-foot, selling at $20. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., March 30.—Lath are at least hold- 
ing their own in the market here and prices are 
reported steady. 


BOXBOARDS 


Boston, Mass., March 31.—The boxboard market 
is much firmer. Demand is increasing as con- 
sumers’ supplies are running low. So round edge 
pine boards are selling here $36 to $38, Boston rate. 
Some are asking $40. Of course there are some 
who are taking less than $36. For the square edge 
prices are higher, running up to even $60. 
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Lumbermen' 
Building Estin 


A Short 
Cut to 
Figuring 
Building 
Costs 


Lumber Dealers welcome this system that 
eliminates drudgery in figuring bills. 


A. W. Holt, an experienced retail lumberman, 
developed this practical method for figuring 
building costs in actual practice and thoroly 
tested it out before it was finally printed in book 


~ Lumbermen’s 
Building Estimator 


The basic principle of this book is new but very simple. 
For example—The outside wall of a building of ordinary 
frame construction contains so many board feet of stud- 
ding, sheathing, siding, so many lath etc., for each square 
of surface. The approximate cost per square is, therefore, 
the same whether the building be large or small, and it 
is only necessary in finding the cost of outside walls to 
multiply the number of squares by the unit cost per square. 

he same principle of cost per square can be applied to 
floors, upper ceilings, roofs, inside partitions, ete., and 
thus the total cost of the completed building may be 
arrived at by figuring the number of squares and the univ 
cost per square in its component members. 


The book carries this idea out at all the possible varia- 
tions in price of lumber per thousand feet. It is also 
useful in figuring barns 


Bound in red leather, indexed, 
size 5% x 8% inches, 148 pages, 
148 pages, price $6, postpaid. 


American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 

















Advertisements will be inserted in this de- 
partment at the following rates: 

25 cents a line for one week. 

45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 

60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 

75 cents a line fer four consecutive weeks. 

Eight words of ordinary length make one 

line. Count in signature. 

Heading counts as two lines. 

No display except the heading can be ad- 

mitted. 

Remittances to accompany the order. No | 
extra charge for copies of paper containing 
advertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday morning in order to 

¢ secure insertion in regular department. All 
advertisements received later will be placed 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 








WANTED—LUMBER AD WRITER 


A Chicago firm long established, with a record for hold- 
ing its employees, has an opening for a young man who 
krows something about lumber and who has natural ability 
as a writer. Salary will be secondary to the opportunity 
you will have to develop your ability and future success, 
but it may be better than you are now earning and the 
position has big possibilities for a man with the right 
viewpoint and ability to grow. In answering write fully 
telling of your schooling, age etc. 

Address ““R. 140,’" care American Lumberman. 





“SILKO” TYPEWRITER RIBBONS 
Last longer, will not fill type or dry out. Regular $1 each 


grade, two for $1; dozen, $5. Full length sample, 60c, post- 

paid. Guaranteed to please or money back. State type- 

writer used. OFFICE SPECIALTY COMPANY, 
Dept. AL, Birmingham, Ala. 





SAWMILL MEN WANTED 


Expert Filer 


Capable of handling band and resaw cutting hemlock and 
hardwood. 
Edgerman 


Trimmerman 
Carriage Men 
Write or wire WILWIN COMPANY, LIMITED, at Wil- 
win, Mich. 





WANTED—YOUNG MAN 
Experienced in lumber business to work in General Office 
of line yard company. Must be a hustler, able to turn out 
work rapidly and have ability to develop into a man cap- 
able of handling a job of responsibility. No man need 
apply unless he has the necessary qualifications. Give na- 
ture and amount of experience, salary ted, references 
and other necessary information in first letter. 
Address “Pp, 149,”’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—GOOD TALLYMAN 
For retail pine yard. Good wages. JOHN BADER LUM- 
BER CO., 2020 Clybourn Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


CALIFORNIA WHITE & SUGAR PINE MILL 
We generally have opening for lumber graders, also saw- 
millmen. Write. 

Address 


WANTED—GOOD HUSTLING MAN 

To handle office end of hardwood box and crate concern in 
good prosperous West Virginia city. Good lumber supply 
and plenty business. Must able to handle fifteen to 
twenty-five thousand dollars’ worth of stock. Prefer man 
— has had experience with steel mills manufacturing tin- 
plate. 

. Address “L. 136,’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—YARD MANAGER 
For small line yard in northern Iowa. Man with limited 
experience can handle but he must possess plenty of initia- 
tive, and be able to produce results. State salary expected, 
nature of past experience and references in first letter. 
Address “Pp. 150,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—YOUNG MAN STENOGRAPHER 
Preferably lumber experience. With clerical ability. 
Lumber office Northwest Side Chicago. 

Address ‘*R. 132,’’ care American Lumberman. 


I WOULD THANK ANYBODY 
To kindly give me the whereabouts of Mr. W. J. Lewis, 
who in December of last year was engaged as Sawyer,— 
in Lomax, Ala.—Kindly direct information to the American 
Lumberman or direct to me. 
RTMANN, P. O. Box 39, Durango, Mex. 


WANTED—GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT 
For large southern hardwood mill. Must have executive 
ability and be good organizer, thoroughly acquainted with 
all branches of hardwood manufacture, including logging. 
Good position and attractive salary to right man. Mill 
located in healthful section of central South. Give refer- 
ences and pn mer in a. par Panag answer unless 
you are capa hand} proposition. 
Address “R. 141,” care American 








“P. 127,’’ care American Lumberman. 
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WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED 
Hardwood lumber inspector, also a green lumber tallyman. 
Must be able to furnish satisfactory references. State sal- 
ary expected and how soon can report for work in first 
letter. 


Address “Pp, 158,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—YOUNG MAN 
With some knowledge of the Lumber and Mill Work _busi- 
ness as Solicitor and Collector. Must be hustler. AYERS- 
WITMER LUMBER COMPANY, Portage Road, Niagara 
Falls, N. Y. 


WANTED—PLANING MILL MAN 
To take charge of mill work when necessary, and to work 
on outside jobs. $36.00 per week. Steady work year 


around. 
““R. 107,’’ care American Lumberman. 


Address 
WANTED 
Hardwood Lumber Inspector for Buffalo Yard, must be 
familiar with National Rules. State age, experience and 


ary wsnted. 
ii "Adéress “R. 106,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—EXECUTIVE SHOP FOREMAN 
For Sash Department in Sash, Door & Blind Factory, cap- 
able of laying out work, executive ability to handle help 
and take entire charge of. this department. State experience, 
references and wages. Unusual opportunity for the right 
man. GREGG & SON, Nashua, N.H. 


WANTED—YARD MANAGER 
For line yard in eastern Iowa. Must be experienced in the 
lumber business, a hustler and not afraid of work. Give 
references, a 4 expected and nature of past experience 
in first letter. good mixer required for this job. 
Address ep. 148,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED SUPERINTENDENT 
That has had experience in woodturning and finishing. Must 
be familiar with dry kilns. Excellent salary to the right 
man. Must be able to furnish satisfactory references, State 
experience, references and salary expected in first letter. 
Address “M, 126,’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—MAN TO TAKE CHARGE 
Of logging operations in short leaf pine. ‘Thirty million 
feet per year. None but thoroughly competent man need 
apply. State where you have worked since 1910, salary ex- 
pected and when you could report. 
Address “L. 117,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—A WIDE AWAKE 
Dimension mill and lath mill man, either salary or contract. 
Address “S, 2,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—YOUNG GROWING LINE YARD 
Wants live, reliable yard managers. Excellent territory; 
good salaries. Full particulars first letter. 

THE ARKMO LUMBER COMPANY, Little Rock, Ark. 


ANTED—AN gp von moire 
Mill work estimator and cost accountan 
HAUSLER LUMBER & COAL CO., South Chicago, Il. 
WANTED—YARD 
For southern Minnesota and South Dakota. Only men of 
experience and that can furnish good references need apply. 






































Address “Pp, 34,’’ care American Lumberman. 
WANTED—BOOKKEEPER 
And a second man for line yard in Eastern Iowa. Must 


be able to handle books accurately, assist in yard work 

and handle cftice during manager’s absence. Give amount 

of experience, references, salary, etc., in first letter. 
Address “Pp, 151,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—LADY BOOKKEEPER AND 
Stenographer for retail lumber office in a city of 100,000 in 
Southeastern Michigan. State experience and salary ex- 
pected in first letter in own handwriting. 

Address “Pp. 143,”’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED-—YOUNG MAN 
In Sash and Door jobbing office. Competent to handle 
billing and list estimates. Centrally located. 
ddress “R, 119,”’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED 
For Railroad Construction in connection with large Lum- 
ber company first class shovel runner, familiar with Erie 
Type Shovel. Must be a hustler and prepared to remain 
in woods. We require recommendation with application. 
Salary $225 per month. 
Address “R. 120,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—BUYER & INSPECTOR 
For Hardwoods. Must be hustler and thoroughly acquainted 
with mills in Arkansas and Louisiana. State experience, 
references, married or single, salary expected and when 
could report. 
Address ““R, 118,’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—CAPABLE EXPERIENCED MAN 
For estimator in small sash, door and millwork factory 
office. One who can give estimates on jobs and keep the 
cost on work turned out. BOORMAN LUMBER COMPANY, 
Great Fails, Montana. 


WANTED—MALE STENOGRAPHER 
Have position for young man as stenographer and invoice 
clerk who is rapid and accurate at figures and can apply 
himself to develop into a better position. Prefer one with 
some lumber experience. Give full particulars in appli- 
cation. 
Address “Pp, 155,"" care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—THREE TRAVELING 
Hardwood lumber inspectors on salary or commission basis, 
for Texas, Oklahoma and Arkansas territory. Good chance 
for right parties, but applicants must have satisfactory 
record. These positions are open to old heads who know 
their business. Write or apply in person to H. E. TOWN- 
SEND, Rooms 338-9 State Nat. Bank Bldg., Texarkana, Tex. 


WANTED—MANAGER FOR BAND MILL 
Operation in Virginia mountains. Plant now being con- 
structed. Will cut 50,000 per day, mostly White Oak. 
State experience, salary required and whether you can take 
charge immediately. 

Address “R. 117,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED SAWMILL MAN 
As foreman and millwright. Northern Wisconsin. Year 





























around. State age, experience, salary expected and when 
available. 
Address **R. 114,"* care American Lumberman. 





WANTED—HARDWOOD LUMBER INSPECTORS 
Ace 1 and File Clerk. HOUSTON BROS., Vicksburg, 
ssissipp 





WANTED—SAWMILL FOREMAN. 
Also good millwright and planing mill foreman. 
THE SANTA CLARA LUMBER CO., Tupper Lake. N.Y. 
DO YOU WANT EMPLOYMENT? 


An advertisement in the wanted employment columns of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will make your wants known 
and help you to secure a situation. We reach the people— 

AMERICAN LUMB 


advertise new. 
431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, tl. 








WANTED—EXPERIENCED 
Accountant and Bookkeeper well versed in office routine 
= familiar with requirements of lumber manufacturing 
office. 
One experienced planing mill foreman and superintendent 
capable of fitting saws and knives, setting up planing mill 
machines, and handling men. ‘ 


One first class hardw lumber inspecto 
Write BISSELL LUMBER COMPANY, Marshfield, Wis. 


WANTED—COMPETENT YARD MANAGER 
For County Seat town of 4,000 in Central Illinois, by line 
yard concern. Give references, age, salary wanted and 
experience. 

Address 





“R. 123,’’ care American Lumberman. 


—— 





Y. FOREMAN 
Young married man. Must bs hustler. Chance for ad- 
vancement. State age, experience and salary expected. 
GARY LUMBER COMPANY, Gary, Ind. 


WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED YARD FOREMAN 
Familiar with hardwood and hemlock. Must be able to 
furnish satisfactory references. Excellent salary to right 
man. State experience, how soon could report for work, 
in first letter. 

Address *““R. 122,”’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED FOREMAN FOR 
Sash & Door Factory. Also about ten men experienced in 
operating machines. The best of working conditions; new 
ant new machines; make specialty of garage and fac- 

doors; start about June first. Steady employment for 
right man, THE ROWE & GILES LUMBER CO., Chagrin 

‘alls, 0. 











WANTED—CAPABLE YOUNG MAN 
Must be good stenographer and some vl ll of book- 
keeping for commission selling office. Experienced in 
yellow pine and hardw 
E. C. GODFREY, Jackson, Michigan. 


WANTED—A HARDWOOD LUMBER INSPRCTOR 
For Receiving Dept. in Factory vast. Addre 
MITCHELL MOTORS CO, 
Center and Washington Ave. Racine, Wis. 


WANTED—COMPETENT PLANING MILL AND 
Box Factory Foreman. To take charge of small plant 
equipped with Yates machinery. Must be a_ hustler. 
State age, experience and salary wanted. 

Address “Pp. 112,’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—SINGLE MAN 
In retail lumber office as order clerk in a city of 100,000 
in Michigan. Should be competent to familiarize himself 
with stock and requirements and to write orders intelli- 
gently. Not necessary that he a plan man. 00 
per month to start. State experience. 
Address “P. 114,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—ESTIMATOR AND BILLING CLERK 
For Mill, doing general Mill work business. Opportunities 
for good salary and advancement depend entirely on the 
ability of the man. 

SOUTHERN MILL & LUMBER CO., 
Post Office Box 1087, Tulsa, Okla. 


WANTED—YARD SUPERINTENDENT 
Who is a Hardwood Inspector, capable of supervising the 
job from mill to cars. This job needs a middle aged man 
who is a thorough organizer and aggressive. If you have 
these qualifications, send references, state when you could 
report, and salary desire 

EAST CAROLINA LUMBER COMPANY, 

New Bern, N. C. 




















DO YOU WANT A BETTER SITUATION? 





WANTED—HIGH GRADE EXE 
Chief engineer and master mechanic; must be familiar with 
stationary steam and electrical machinery, locomotive and 


machine shop practice;must be a technical man and thor- 
ough crganioce: Give age, full list of previous employers 
and salary wanted, or call on LYON LUMBER COMPANY, 
Garyville, La. 
WANTED—GOOD RIGHT HAND SAWYER 

We want 2 <——e that is used to cutting Hardwoods and 
Softwoods. Apply 
I. STEPHENSON CO., Trustees, Wells, Delta Co., Mich. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED MEN 
In planing mill and shop work inside and bench work, 
WHITING LUMBER CO., Port Huron, Mich. 











WANTED 


Do you want a situation or better your present employment? 
The best way is to advertise in the wanted employment col- 
umns of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Ill. 





WANTED—TRAVELING SALESMEN 
For Indiana, Northeastern Ohio, also for New Orleans an@ 


Memphis territories, to sell Yellow Pine oods for 
large manufacturer. Give references and salary expected in 
— application. Would consider young men “as have a 
— of lumber Ray traveling experience. 
dress R. 105,’’ care American Lum 





ATTENTION! YOUNG LADY 
If you can sell lumber to the retail dealer —_ is your op- 
portunity. Your salary will be what you make it. Road 
experience is not necessary. Must understand the lumber 
a and have confidence in your ability to connect with 
e 0 
Women are surpassing men as salesmen in other lines. Why 
not in lumber? 
ok Rae West. If you are a salesman demonstrate 
it in your first letter by giving all the information which 
you would require as sales manager before passing on an 
application. 
All replies will be, treated Strictly confidential. 
Address “P. 156,’’ care American Lumberman. 


PACIFIC COAST WHOLESALE LUMBER 
Company, amply financed and of good standing, want to 
secure the services of capable and energetic lumber sales- 
man for Chicago and adjacent territory. Must have good 
personality and be well acquainted with Trade. In fact, 
we want the best lumber salesman in the Chicago district. 
Please answer giving references 1 experience. Can make 
attractive proposition to right m 

dress ‘‘WEST COAST,” care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—LIVE MACHINERY SALESMAN 
Woodworking machinery salesman. Must be a_ hustler, 
and prefer young man with general knowledge of machin- 
ery to travel out of Chicago territory. State full particu- 
lars and salary wanted. 

dress “Pp. 117,’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—THE SERVICES OF 
An experienced Yellow Pine Lumber Salesman, for the 
Western Section of Pennsylvania. State experience and 
—— salary desired. 
AL SAW MILLS COMPANY, Inc., Tuscaloosa, Ala. 














You could insert an advertisement in the ‘‘Wanted-E ry 

ment Columns’’ over a blind signature, have the answers 
come in care of the American Lumberman and in this way 
it would be treated strictly confidential. Every day we hear 
of someone getting good jobs through the employment col- 
umns. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 481 South Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Il. 





WANTED—THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED 
Hardwood logging superintendent to take full charge and 
responsibility for the efficient handling of operations from 
stump to mill, where the sawing amounts to about 50 M 
ft. per day. 

This position, to one qualified to fill it, is one that will 
appeal to a man who is looking for a chance to demonstrate 
his fitness to hold an important position of trust and re- 
sponsibility with a firm of national importance. In answer 
state names of firms you have worked for, length of service, 
positions held and number of men you have had under you, 
amount of mill output, personal description and any other 
qualifications pertaining to your work that would qualify 
you for the position. 

Communications held strictly confidential. 

ddress “P. 101,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—SUPERINTENDENT 
Practical millman in old established sash, door and general 
millwork factory, southern Michigan, near Chicago. State 
experience and salary expected. Give full information first 
letter. Address “Pp, 104,’’ care American Lumberman. 


YARD FOREMAN 
$200 per month; must have at least six years’ experience; 
between 30 and 40 years old; must know how to handle men 
and thoroughly familiar with a retail lumber business; work 
will be ee reference required. 
HE GOUGH LUMBER COMPANY, Akron, Ohio. 


A LARGE, WELL ESTABLISHED, AND 
Financially strong Pacific Coast Wholesale Company wants 
a man of the highest class who is thoroughly posted on 
Fir, Spruce, Hemlock woods and grades, and acquainted 
with requirements of large Eastern industrial trade, as 
selling representative with permanent headquarters at 











Chicago to cover Central and Eastern States. Give age, 
complete qualifications, Co. references. 
ddress “M, 116,’’ care American Lumberman. 





WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED 
General Superintendent for a Yellow Pine operation in Mis- 
sissippi. Must be an executive, 38 to 45 years old, of a me- 
chanical turn of mind, particularly skilled in handling rail- 
road and machinery logging. Only experienced man with 
successful former results considered. 
Address *“‘M. 101,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—CHIEF LUMBER GRADER 
First-class lumber grader, shortleaf flooring, ceiling, par- 
tition, siding, finish and shiplap. Must also be capable of 
seeing that stock is properly worked, as he will be held 
responsible for grade and manufacture. State where you 
have worked for several years and salary expected. Also 
give names — inspectors that have inspected 


your lum! 
; L 116," care American Lumberman. 








“TOTE-ROAD AND TRAIL” 
BY THE LUMBERMAN POET 


A new book by Douglas Malloch, the laureate of the lum- 
ber industry, full of rollicking rhymes of logging camps and 
drives, the sawmill and the timber. TIllustrated in color, 
$1.25 postpaid. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 432 
S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 





WANTED—TWO SALESMEN 

For Iowa territory, to travel for commission firm witb 
strong connections and organization. We cover all of Iowa, 
selling Fir, Yellow Pine and all other lumber products. 
bgp full information as to age, experience, salary want- 
ed, ete. 

Address “P. 129,’"" care American Lumberman. 
COMMISSION SALESMEN 
Needing good British Columbia 
shingle connection. 
Please write. 
FOSS LUMBER CO., LTD., 
Winnipeg (Head Office), 


Man. 
Established 1905. 


LIVE WIRE SALESMAN 
To sell our special brand of red cedar shingles, bevel siding 
and Pacific coast Products on commission. 
Address “G. 105,’’ care American Lumberman. 











W. ALES. N 
Reliable salesmen to sell Pacific Coast lumber in any east- 
ern market for established coast wholesale company. Com- 
municate immediately. 
ddress “F, 36," care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—BY ESTABLISHED WHOLESALE 
CONCERN 


rienced salesman to sell North Carolina Pine Lumber 
altimore, Md. Prefer one that is acquainted with the 
alk dealers and box makers. 
ress “P, 102,’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—BY WHO AND COMMISSION 
Man, a salesman who knows the Yellow Pine business thor- 
oughly, one with some office experience preferred. 

Address “Pp. 145,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—TWO SIX CYLINDER 











SALESMEN 
Wish self starters, before jk. war models need not apply. 
Address “—; 351," e American Lumberman. 
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